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SESSION  ONE:  17  FEBRUARY,  1998 
[Tape  I,  Side  One] 

SMITH:  Okay.  Could  you  say  something,  so  I  can  test  the  mike? 
STEINBERG:  Let  me  get  my  cigarettes.  And  let  me  tell  you  how  I  feel  about 
speaking  off  the  cuff. 

When  I  began  to  lecture  in  public,  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  in  the  late 
fifties,  I  was  still  a  graduate  student.  I  thought  there  was  some  virtue  in  coming 
across  as  spontaneous,  so  I  just  wrote  down  a  few  key  words  to  give  me  a  sense  of 
sequence,  but  I  was  under  terrible  tension.  I  feared  that  I  might  forget  something 
important,  words  would  not  come  to  me,  I  would  become  repetitious  and  stumble. 
Giving  lectures  was  a  matter  of  intense  anxiety.  As  I  became  more  experienced  at 
public  lecturing  over  the  decades,  I  relied  less  and  less  on  improvisation. 

I  was  rather  heartened  to  read  in  an  interview  with  Merce  Cunningham,  the 
choreographer,  that  he  never  allowed  his  dancers  to  improvise  on  stage,  because  the 
moment  you  begin  to  improvise  you  start  falling  back  on  cliches.  I  spoke  to 
Cunningham  about  it  once.  He  thought  that  this  was  obvious.  So  for  the  last  twenty 
years,  my  lectures  have  been  written  out  in  detail,  including  every  impromptu  aside, 
and  I  don't  have  to  worry  during  the  lecture;  I  do  all  my  worrying  before.  I  try  to 
write  the  lecture  not  as  publishable  prose,  but  as  speech  to  a  living  audience.  It's 
written  the  way  a  playwright  might  write  dialogue,  to  sound  spontaneous.  Now, 
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given  that  background,  I  have  grave  misgivings  about  interviews,  in  which  you  do  in 
fact  improvise. 

SMITH:  You  must  improvise,  yes. 

STEINBERG:  I  hate  the  way  I  sound  when  I  hear  an  interview  played  back.  I  think, 
Oh  God,  this  is  so  platitudinous  and  awkward.  So  when  you  ask  me  if  I  have  been 
interviewed  before,  the  answer  is,  a  few  times,  rarely,  and  always  with  extreme 
reluctance.  But  I  will  try  to  do  my  best,  since  this  is  your  work. 
SMITH:  Okay.  Well,  one  of  the  things  we  are  interested  in  is  accessing  a  form  of 
discourse  that  exists  in  the  spontaneous,  in  the  oral,  which  no  doubt  contains  a  lot  of 
cliches,  because  every  form  of  expression  falls  back  on  genres  and  motifs  that  are  pre- 
established.  So  we're  not  necessarily  looking  for  brilliant  nuggets  of  original  wisdom. 
STEINBERG:  If  you  were,  I  would  say  you're  at  the  wrong  address. 
SMITH:  When  you  started  lecturing  you  were  a  graduate  student,  but  you  were 
older  than  the  typical  graduate  student  at  the  time. 

STEINBERG:  Oh,  yes.  A  late  bloomer.  Until  my  thirties  I  didn't  know  what  I 
wanted  to  do  in  life.  I  remember  talking  to  my  mother  [Anna,  nee  Esselson], 
wracking  my  brains  to  figure  out  what  I  could  ever  do  that  anyone  would  want  to  pay 
me  for.  I  did  some  writing,  some  translating,  odd  jobs.  Then  I  thought  of  studying 
philosophy,  and  I  took  a  wonderful  summer  course  at  Columbia  with  a  philosopher 
who  had  published  little  but  was  highly  respected  in  the  field,  Paul  Henle.  The  course 
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was  on  Kant's  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  We  met  for  six  weeks,  five  days  a  week,  and 
we  had  to  present  three  written  papers  a  week. 
SMITH:  Each  week? 

STEINBERG:  Each  week,  three  written  papers.  The  papers  were  simply  Kant's 
argument  paraphrased  into  your  own  words.  Each  assignment  consisted  of  a  certain 
number  of  pages.  Once  I  remember  he  assigned  only  a  page-and-a-half,  and  he  said 
to  the  class,  "Don't  rejoice,  this  is  the  longest  page-and-a-half  you'll  ever  read."  You 
see,  I  am  improvising.  I  had  no  intention  to  talk  about  this  Kant  course,  but  it  has 
come  up  now,  so  I'll  finish  the  story. 

The  first  paper  I  wrote  was  smart  aleck.  I  commented  on  the  first  reading 
assignment,  and  Henle  responded  with  a  chilling  note,  saying,  "This  may  or  may  not 
be  amusing,  but  it's  not  the  assignment;  I'm  afraid  you'll  have  to  do  it  over  again."  I 
realized  I  couldn't  put  anything  over  on  this  guy.  So  then  I  threw  myself  into  it  and 
started  paraphrasing  Kant's  argument.  I  made  it  a  point  of  pride  to  use  only  my  own 
words  and  not  Kant's  terminology.  If  I  couldn't  say  it  in  my  own  words  I  could  never 
be  sure  that  I  had  understood  it.  But  halfway  through  I  came  to  one  point  where  I 
found  Kant's  terms  indispensable.  So  I  used  his  terms  and  wrote  a  footnote,  saying 
that  if  this  seems  obscure  for  the  moment  it  will  I  hope  become  clearer  in  the  sequel, 
but  I  am  only  following  Kant's  own  practice,  which  is  to  announce  the  score  before 
playing  the  game.  At  that  point  I  got  the  one  comment  Paul  Henle  ever  made  in  my 
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margins.  He  wrote,  "It  is  not  a  game,  it  is  a  triumphal  procession."  I  was  impressed. 

I  never  knew  what  he  thought  of  my  work,  but  at  the  end  of  the  semester  it 
turned  out  that  I  was  one  of  only  two  students  in  a  class  of  sixteen  graduate  students 
who  had  kept  up  the  pace  and  produced  those  three  weekly  papers.  Henle  asked  me 
whether  I  would  consider  coming  to — I  forget  whether  it  was  Michigan  or 
Minnesota,  where  he  was  teaching — to  be  his  assistant.  So  I  was  well  on  the  way  to 
becoming  a  philosophy  student.  But  at  that  time  my  mother  was  dying,  and  I  couldn't 
leave  New  York. 

My  friends  urged  me  to  do  art  history,  which  was  really  my  chief  interest.  By 
that  time  I  was  well  into  my  thirties  and  without  a  college  degree.  I  got  a  kind  of 
phony  degree  from  NYU's  School  of  Education — enough  credits  to  give  me  a  B.S. 
in  Education,  which  I  never  had  anything  to  do  with.  So  then  I  tried  the  Institute  of 
Fine  Arts,  and  Craig  Hugh  Smyth,  who  I  notice  is  on  your  list  of  interviewees, 
accepted  me  provisionally.  He  was  generous.  He  looked  at  my  undergraduate 
record,  which  of  course  was  hopelessly  porous — but  I  also  showed  him  some  things  I 
had  published — and  he  said,  "Education  isn't  meant  to  hold  people  back.  Why  don't 
you  enroll  and  see  how  you  do?  If  you  can  do  the  work,  we'll  enroll  you  officially." 

I  did  the  work  well,  and  so  became  a  graduate  student  at  the  Institute,  aged 
about  thirty-five.  And  I  was  determined,  being  that  old,  to  accomplish  two  things 
before  I  was  forty:  get  a  Ph.D.  and  a  driver's  license.  I  nearly  made  it,  though  I 
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didn't  get  the  driver's  license  until  just  after  forty.  And  that's  the  story  of  my  life. 

SMITH:  Not  quite,  but— 

STEINBERG:  That's  how  I  got  underway. 

SMITH:  Right.  But  before,  in  England,  you  had  studied  art  and  sculpture. 
STEINBERG:  I  studied  drawing  and  sculpture  at  the  Slade  School  [of  Fine  Art].  By 
the  time  I  was  nineteen  I  had  won  some  first  prizes,  but  I  knew  that  I  was  not  an 
artist,  and  I  had  the  good  sense  to  know  that  I  must  do  something  else.  But  what  I 
would  do,  I  had  no  idea. 

SMITH:  But  you  continued  teaching  drawing  for  a  while. 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  out  of  sheer  desperation.  Needing  to  make  a  little  money,  I  went 
to  Parsons  School  of  Design  and  showed  my  drawings  to  the  co-director,  Mrs. 
Barnes.  She  hired  me  to  teach  life  drawing,  which  I  did  for  many  years,  three  days  a 
week,  starting  at  $16.25  per  diem. 
SMITH:  How  did  you  get  from  London  to  New  York? 

STEINBERG:  Well,  it's  very  complicated.  My  father  [I.  N.  Steinberg]  had  been 
involved  in  an  idealistic  scheme  to  found  Jewish  settlements,  but  not  in  what  was  then 
Palestine.  He  started  his  movement,  called  the  Freeland  League,  in  the  1930s  when 
there  was  a  tremendous  need  for  finding  a  space  for  refugees.  There  is  a  story  of  a 
Jewish  woman  going  to  a  travel  agency  in  Germany  in  the  1930s,  and  the  agent  says, 
"Where  would  you  like  to  go?  "  She  says,  "I  don't  know,  what  have  you  got?"  He 
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shows  her  a  globe,  and  she  turns  and  turns  it,  and  says,  "Is  that  all  you've  got?" 

It  was  in  those  years,  the  mid-thirties,  that  my  father  founded  the  Freeland 
League,  because  the  British  had  closed  off  further  immigration  to  Palestine.  He  was  a 
sort  of  ideological  anarchist.  He  did  not  want  statehood  for  the  Jews  because  he 
thought  that  statehood  and  power  were  corrupting.  He  wanted  cultural  autonomy, 
preferably  within  the  British  commonwealth,  and  the  committee  he  had  created 
studied  the  globe.  They  chose  an  area  in  Western  Australia  which  was  almost  entirely 
uninhabited,  and  he  went  to  Australia  early  in  '39  to  start  creating  favorable  public 
opinion.  That's  where  he  got  stuck  when  the  war  broke  out. 

Meanwhile  Ada,  my  older  sister,  had  married  a  Canadian  air  force  officer 
[David  Siegel]  and  they  moved  to  Canada.  After  years  of  working  on  it,  Ada 
managed,  finally,  to  get  my  father  out  of  Australia  into  Canada,  and  then  the  two  of 
them  came  to  New  York.  By  that  time,  the  European  war  was  over,  and  the  Far 
Eastern  war  in  its  last  stages.  The  idea  was  to  reunite  the  family  in  New  York.  So  in 
January,  1945,  we  came  in  on  the  Russian  quota,  which  was  not  filled.  My  family  was 
Russian,  I  was  born  in  Moscow,  which  we  left  when  I  was  three-and-a-half  years  old. 
And  that's  how  we  came  to  New  York.  The  family  was  reunited  early  in  '45. 
SMITH:  Did  you  spend  the  war  in  London? 
STEINBERG:  Yes. 

SMITH:  You  were  not  British  subjects  then? 
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STEINBERG:  Not  British.  To  become  a  naturalized  British  subject,  you  had  to  have 
lived  in  England  for  ten  years.  We  had  emigrated  from  Germany  in  1933,  and  in  '39, 
'40,  when  war  broke  out,  they  stopped  all  naturalization  processes.  My  only 
identification  then  was  a  Certificate  of  Identity  issued  (I  think)  by  the  British  Home 
Office.  It  was  the  later  version  of  what  was  called  the  Nansen  passport.  Fridtjof 
Nansen  was  a  Norwegian  Arctic  explorer  who,  after  World  War  I,  dedicated  himself 
to  the  plight  of  stateless  refugees  without  passports.  He  created  what  came  to  be 
known  as  a  Nansen  passport. 

I  never  had  a  Soviet  passport  of  my  own,  because  in  Russia  children  were 
registered  on  their  mother's  passports.  When  you  went  to  the  Soviet  consulate  in 
London  to  ask  for  a  passport,  they  would  say,  "We  will  refer  it  to  Moscow,"  and  of 
course  you  never  heard  any  more,  and  this  could  go  on  for  twenty  years.  The  British 
Home  Office  knew  that,  so  they  issued  me  a  Certificate  of  Identity  which  said, 
"Nationality:  Russian."  There  was  no  such  political  unit;  it  was  the  Soviet  Union, 
and  you  couldn't  travel  on  that  passport,  but  we  managed  to  get  in  on  the  unfilled 
Russian  quota,  and  the  rest  was  routine.  We  landed  here,  I  immediately  got  my  first 
papers,  and  I  remember  during  the  naturalization  proceedings  five  years  later,  I  was 
asked  two  questions.  One  was  political:  In  the  event  of  a  war  between  the  United 
States  and  Israel — which  had  come  into  existence  in  '48 — which  side  would  you  fight 
on?  I  think  I  gave  the  right  answer,  [laughter]  The  other  question  to  test  my 
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eligibility  for  citizenship,  was,  Who  makes  the  laws  in  New  York  State?  I  said,  "The 
State  Legislature  "  They  said,  "Where  do  they  meet?"  I  said,  "Albany."  And  that 
was  it. 

SMITH:  That  was  not  so  difficult  then. 

STEINBERG:  It  enabled  me  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  to  travel.  I  had  acquired  an 
American  passport. 

SMITH:  Obviously,  you  don't  have  any  real  memory  of  Moscow. 
STEINBERG:  The  memories  I  have  are  memories  I  remember  recalling,  and  I  have  a 
recollection  of  these  recalls,  which  sort  of  wipe  out  the  original  signals — it's  like  a 
tape.  There  are  things  that  became  family  jokes.  When  I  was  three-and-a-half  years 
old  we  crossed  the  border  from  the  Soviet  Union,  and  our  luggage  was  searched  by 
the  Soviet  authorities.  According  to  family  legend,  I  went  up  to  one  of  them  and  said, 
"Tovarish,  eto  nye  vash" — Comrade,  this  isn't  yours.  And  that  was  always  cited  as 
proof  of  my  attachment  to  private  property,  which  made  me  a  real  bourgeois  and 
quite  unfit  for  citizenship  in  the  Soviet  Union. 
SMITH:  So  you  settled  in  what  part  of  Germany? 
STEINBERG:  Berlin. 

SMITH:  What  did  your  father  do  for  a  living? 

STEINBERG:  Not  much.  He  was  a  trained  lawyer,  but  he  practiced  little  because  he 
had  gone  into  politics  very  early.  Do  you  want  to  hear  about  my  father? 
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SMITH:  Yes,  a  little  bit. 

STEINBERG:  Well,  he  came  from  the  Baltic  countries.  He  was  born  in  a  place 
called  Dvinsk  [Latvia]  in  Russian.  The  German  name  was  Diinaburg.  He  went  to 
Moscow  to  study  at  the  university.  Incidentally,  there  was  a  rigid  quota  system  to 
limit  the  number  of  Jews  in  Russian  universities,  and  only  those  who  had  won  gold 
medals  throughout  their  high  school  career  were  admitted.  My  father  was  bright 
enough  to  have  done  that,  and  coming  to  Moscow  he  instantly  joined  the  Social 
Revolutionary  Party.  Students  were  not  allowed  to  be  members  of  political  parties 
and  were  not  allowed  to  attend  political  meetings.  He  went  to  a  political  meeting, 
but,  knowing  that  the  czarist  police  would  be  watching,  he  borrowed  a  workman's 
cap  and  overcoat  as  a  disguise.  But  he  did  not  bother  to  change  his  trousers,  though 
students  in  those  days  wore  uniforms  with  a  red  stripe  down  the  side.  So  the  police 
saw  this  guy,  obviously  in  a  student  uniform  wearing  a  workman's  overcoat.  My 
father  was  instantly  nabbed  and  sentenced  to  three  years  in  Siberia.  My  grandfather 
managed  to  rake  some  money  together,  went  to  St.  Petersburg,  bribed  the  officials  in 
charge,  and  got  the  sentence  commuted  to  four  years'  exile  abroad. 

It  was  decided  that  my  father,  his  younger  brother,  Aron,  who  was  a 
philosopher,  and  their  brilliant  young  Talmud  teacher,  Dr.  Rabinkoff,  would  go  to 
study  in  Heidelberg.  So  these  three  young  men  set  up  together  in  Heidelberg,  with 
my  uncle  pursuing  philosophy,  my  father  studying  law,  and  they  spent  four  years 
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there,  from  1910  to  1914.  My  father  wrote  his  doctoral  dissertation,  I  think  with  the 
help  of  his  Talmud  teacher,  on  the  theory  of  crime  in  the  Talmud,  Die  Lehre  vom 
Verbrechen  im  Talmud,  which  was  printed.  At  the  outbreak  of  war,  he  went  back  to 
Russia. 

My  uncle  delayed  for  a  few  days  and  then,  so  as  not  to  travel  on  the  Sabbath, 
took  a  train  the  next  day  to  Denmark,  hoping  to  get  back  to  Russia  and  home.  The 
train  was  stopped  and  searched  by  the  Germans;  Uncle  Aron  was  sent  back  to 
Heidelberg,  where,  with  some  other  Russian  students,  he  spent  the  war  as  a  civilian 
internee.  They  were  assigned  a  house,  and  for  four-and-a-half  years  they  lived  in  a 
kind  of  monastic  community.  They  studied,  and  once  a  week  they  had  to  report  to 
the  police. 

SMITH:  It  could  have  been  worse,  I  suppose;  at  least  they  weren't  in  an  internment 
camp. 

STEINBERG:  No.  This  is  when  Western  civilization  was  still  somewhat  intact.  It 
could  not  have  happened  in  World  War  II. 
SMITH:  Right. 

STEINBERG:  And  not  today.  But  certain  bourgeois  values,  which  we  all  took  such 
delight  in  attacking  in  the  old  days,  were  still  in  operation.  Anyhow,  my  father 
returned  to  Moscow,  got  married,  and  rejoined  his  party,  the  Social  Revolutionaries. 
They  wanted  him  to  be  elected  to  the  Duma,  the  parliament.  But  to  be  elected  you 
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had  to  be  a  householder  in  your  electoral  district  for  at  least  a  year,  so  they  sent  him 
to  a  place  called  Ufa,  a  small  town  in  the  Ural  mountains,  where  the  party  bought  him 
a  house.  He  started  a  daily  newspaper  in  Ufa,  which  he  wrote  from  beginning  to  end. 
After  a  year  he  was  elected  to  the  Duma,  in  1914,  and  gave  his  maiden  speech,  which 
was  rather  incendiary  and  anti-czarist.  That  was  probably  in  July,  and  his  party  told 
him,  "You'd  better  get  out  of  Moscow.  The  police  target  undesirables  in  the  Duma. 
They  arrest  them  and  hold  them  without  trial,  and  since  the  Duma  will  be  in  recess 
throughout  the  summer,  you  would  simply  be  jailed  for  three  months."  They  said, 
"You  were  recently  married,  why  don't  you  go  take  a  honeymoon  somewhere?"  And 
so  my  parents  went  to  Finland. 

My  father  read  the  papers  in  Finland  and  learned  about  the  czarist 
government's  policy  of  clearing  Jewish  villages,  because  they  didn't  trust  the  loyalty 
of  the  Jews,  whom  they  had  always  treated  as  internal  enemies.  Before  the  German 
advance,  there  were  a  lot  of  Jewish  settlements,  and  all  of  them,  entire  townships  and 
villages,  were  ordered  at  once  to  evacuate.  They  took  to  the  road  on  foot,  with  packs 
on  their  backs.  Many  of  course  fell  by  the  wayside  and  died,  and  typhus  epidemics 
broke  out.  After  two  weeks  in  Finland  my  parents  broke  off  their  honeymoon  and 
went  to  Poland  to  organize  relief  for  these  processions  of  tens  of  thousands  of 
refugees  crowding  the  roads.  My  father  went  to  Moscow  and  raised  money  in  the 
Jewish  communities  for  the  relief  operation.  My  mother  caught  typhus  and  nearly 
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died.  She  recovered  and  they  decided  to  return  to  Moscow.  At  the  railroad  station, 
the  children  she  had  taken  care  of  brought  bouquets  of  flowers  tied  with  embroidered 
silk  bands  bearing  dedications  to  my  mother. 
SMITH:  That's  nice. 

STEINBERG:  The  ribbons  stayed  with  us  until  about  1980,  when  we  donated  them 
to  New  York's  Jewish  Museum.  So  that's  how  their  marriage  began. 
SMITH:  Could  you  tell  me  a  little  bit  about  your  mother  and  her  background? 
STEINBERG:  Yes.  Unlike  my  father,  who  came  from  a  scholarly  and  totally 
impoverished  background,  my  mother's  family  was  fairly  wealthy.  Her  father,  whom 
I  never  knew — he  died  of  a  heart  attack  in  his  early  forties — had  at  first  wanted  to 
become  a  painter,  but  then  was  persuaded  to  do  something  more  practical.  He 
became  a  merchant— I  think  a  jeweler. 
SMITH:  What  part  of  Russia  did  they  live  in? 

STEINBERG:  They  lived  in  Moscow,  and  that's  a  story  too,  because  Moscow  and 
St.  Petersburg  were  off-limits  to  Jews.  Only  three  categories  of  Jews  were  allowed 
in:  university  graduates,  who  were  few  in  number  because  of  the  quota  system; 
craftsmen,  because  Russia  was  short  of  skilled  artisans,  and  of  course  there  were  not 
many  Jewish  artisans;  and  merchants  of  the  first  guild,  which  meant  they  were  wealthy 
enough  to  pay  a  sort  of  head  tax.  My  grandfather  was  a  merchant  of  the  first  guild, 
so  the  family  grew  up  in  Moscow,  where  my  mother  and  her  sister,  Aunt  Esther,  who 
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always  lived  with  us,  were  born. 

My  mother  and  aunt  had  started  out  as  educated  young  women.  Aunt  Esther 
had  taken  the  grand  tour  in  Europe,  and  I  still  have  some  of  the  books  and  exhibition 
catalogs  she  brought  back  from  her  travels — a  few  books  from  Paris,  a  volume  of 
Baudelaire  and  one  of  Verlaine.  But  when  the  Revolution  came  the  family  fortune 
was  wiped  out.  All  private  bank  deposits  were  frozen  and  confiscated,  nationalized. 
I  remember  asking  my  aunt,  "How  did  you  feel  about  that?"  And  she  said,  "Oh  we 
felt  fine  about  it.  The  revolution  had  come  and  we  didn't  need  private  property 
anymore." 

They  were  so  deeply  imbued  with  this  hope,  this  revolutionary  fervor,  that 
they  gladly  accepted  their  private  loss.  And  my  father  continued  in  politics.  He  was 
one  of  the  men  who  split  the  Social  Revolutionary  Party,  walking  out  with  the  left 
wing.  After  the  Bolshevik  Revolution,  in  October  1917,  the  Bolsheviks  did  not  feel 
sufficiently  secure  in  their  power;  they  had  not  yet  set  up  their  system,  so  they  invited 
the  Left  Social  Revolutionaries,  the  LSR,  to  join  them  in  a  coalition  cabinet.  My 
father  was,  I  think,  twenty-eight  or  twenty-nine  at  the  time,  and  Lenin  appointed  him 
the  first  Commissar  of  Justice.  The  LSR  lasted  in  the  government  for  about  six 
months. 

SMITH:  So  he  was  in  charge  of  the  police,  or  the  court  system? 

STEINBERG:  Not  the  police,  but  the  prison  system.  My  father  tried  to  eliminate  it. 
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He  thought  that  with  the  revolution  you  won't  need  any  more  prisons.  This  is  briefly 
described  in  the  second  volume  of  [Aleksandr  Isayevich]  Solzhenitsyn's  Gulag 
Archipelago.  1918-1956,  how  in  the  first  stages  of  the  revolution  the  repression  did 
not  begin  at  the  prisons;  in  fact,  the  prison  system  was  almost  run  into  the  ground, 
they  meant  to  abolish  it.  My  father  was  all  his  life  one  of  these  stargazing  idealists. 
Lenin  of  course  was  very  ironic  about  him.  Lenin  had  made  sure  that  all  the 
portfolios  that  represented  real  power  were  in  the  hands  of  the  Bolsheviks.  Then  in 
1918,  the  LSR  resigned  from  the  government  in  protest.  By  that  time  the  Bolsheviks 
had  consolidated  their  apparatus  of  power,  the  LSRs  were  immediately  proscribed, 
and  most  of  the  leaders  were  sent  to  Siberia  and  never  came  back.  My  father  was 
allowed  to  live  legally  in  Moscow  because  he  was  known  as  a  theoretician,  not  the 
bomb-throwing  kind.  It  was  an  LSR  woman,  Dora  Kaplan,  who  shot  Lenin  in  1924. 
SMITH:  Ah,  right,  yes. 

STEINBERG:  He  was  permitted  to  live  legally,  so  that  by  watching  him,  assuming 
that  he  would  maintain  clandestine  contact  with  other  leaders  who  had  not  yet  been 
found,  they  would  be  able  to  trace  the  others.  He  was  even  able  to  practice  law,  and 
he  conducted  the  last  trial  against  the  Bolshevik  government  that  was  actually  won. 
He  defended  Dubenko,  the  commander  of  the  St.  Petersburg  Kronstadt  fleet,  which 
was  shot  up  by  the  Allies,  the  British  and  French.  Dubenko  was  accused  of  criminal 
negligence.  My  father  proved  that  for  months  Dubenko  had  been  screaming  that  they 
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were  not  getting  supplies.  They  had  no  ammunition  to  defend  themselves.  And 
father  got  Dubenko  acquitted.  This  was  the  last  genuine  trial  before  the  judiciary 
system  was  revamped  into  an  instrument  of  state  power. 

Then,  in  1923,  my  father  applied  for  permission  to  go  to  Germany.  There  was 
an  international  congress  of  non-Marxist,  non-communist  socialist  parties,  which  he 
wanted  to  attend.  A  certain  Norwegian  party,  which  was  ideologically  close  to  the 
LSR,  was  proposing  to  merge  with  another  party.  In  a  secret  meeting,  two 
underground  LSR  leaders  asked  my  father  to  try  to  get  to  Bremen  and  stop  that 
fusion,  so  that  there  would  remain  in  the  world  one  party  that  represented  their  point 
of  view.  The  Bolsheviks  were  happy  to  have  this  done,  because  the  more  their 
enemies  on  the  left  were  split  up,  the  better  for  them.  So  my  father  got  permission  to 
leave. 

Through  a  bureaucratic  foul-up  the  family  was  allowed  to  follow.  It  turned 
out  later  that  the  intention  had  been  to  hold  the  family  back  as  hostages  for  my 
father's  good  behavior  abroad.  My  father  was  told  at  the  border  that  he  could  not 
return;  in  other  words,  exiled.  But  we  got  out  and  arrived  in  Berlin  on  November  2, 
1923.  My  mother  was  in  her  ninth  month  with  my  younger  sister,  who  was  born  on 
November  21  [she  died  January  31,  2000].  My  older  sister  died  of  cancer  in  1956, 
aged  thirty-nine,  leaving  two  small  children.  Anyway,  that's  how  we  got  to  Germany. 
For  many  years  my  father  continued  to  work  in  Russian  politics  as  an  emigre  exile. 
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He  ran  a  publishing  house  which  produced  books  and  articles.  Here's  the  last  book 
my  father  wrote  [New  York,  1953],  with  his  picture  on  the  back. 
SMITH:  In  the  Workshop  of  the  Revolution! 

STEINBERG:  Yes.  And  then  gradually,  in  the  1930s,  he  turned  more  and  more  to 
Jewish  politics. 

SMITH:  Why  did  he  decide  not  to  emigrate  to  Palestine? 

STEINBERG:  Because  he  was  not  a  Zionist.  He  said  from  the  very  beginning,  in  the 
1920s,  that  unless  this  new  Jewish  community  is  built  in  total  cooperation  with  the 
Arabs,  it  will  not  work.  In  that  respect  he  was  prophetic.  In  his  negative  criticisms  he 
was  usually  right;  in  his  positive  aspirations  he  was  always  wrong. 
SMITH:  Always? 
STEINBERG:  Always. 

SMITH:  He  never  had  a  correct  assessment  of  the  "balance  of  forces,"  as  Lenin 
would  say? 

STEINBERG:  Yes.  His  notion  of  founding  a  Jewish  settlement  in  Western  Australia, 
without  statehood,  would  never  have  worked.  And  he  had  no  sense  of  human 
psychology.  He  thought  that  people  who  had  been  through  intense  suffering,  as  had 
the  Jewish  European  survivors  of  World  War  II,  would  understand  suffering  and 
would  never  impose  power  or  make  others  suffer. 
SMITH:  Yes. 
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STEINBERG:  That  seemed  to  him  obvious,  and  even  as  an  adolescent  I  knew  he 
was  fatally  wrong  on  that  score.  People  who  have  suffered  are  just  as  likely  to  inflict 
suffering. 

SMITH:  Was  that  an  intuitive  sense  on  your  part,  or  was  there  more  to  it? 
STEINBERG:  I  think  I  am  intuitively  cynical  or  pessimistic  about  human  nature. 
SMITH:  So  you  were  thirteen  years  old  when  you  left  Germany  for  England? 
STEINBERG:  Twelve  and  a  half. 
SMITH:  Did  you  speak  Russian  at  home,  or  Yiddish? 

STEINBERG:  No,  my  parents  knew  Yiddish,  but  since  they  were  educated,  they 
spoke  Russian,  and  very  good  Russian.  My  father  was  a  public  orator  in  the  Russian 
Revolution,  speaking  out  as  a  tribune  of  the  people.  As  an  orator  he  was  always 
eclatant.  My  Aunt  Esther  worshipped  her  native  culture  and  literature  the  way 
assimilated  Jews  anywhere  tend  to  do.  I  just  read  about  Alfred  Kazin's  latest  book. 
He  is  now  a  man  in  his  eighties  [deceased  since  this  interview],  but  in  his  early 
twenties  he  published  his  best  book,  On  Native  Grounds^,  an  Interpretation  of 
Modern  American  Prose  Literature],  which  is  the  first  comprehensive  book  on 
American  literature.  He  was  totally  steeped  in  it  and  he  loved  it,  and  this  is  typical  of 
assimilated  Jews. 

SMITH:  Though  the  first  draft  of  that  book  was  actually  critical  of  American  society, 
but  when  the  war  broke  out  he  revised  it  to  make  a  defense. 
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STEINBERG:  He  may  have  been  critical  of  American  society,  but  not  of  American 
literature. 

SMITH:  No,  it  was  also  critical  of  American  culture.  If  you  know  the  history  of  the 
book,  there  was  an  amazing  turn-around. 

STEINBERG:  I  was  not  aware  of  that.  I  know  he  still  thinks  that  Huckleberry  Finn 
is  the  greatest  American  novel. 

SMITH:  People  are  allowed  to  have  their  tastes,  I  suppose. 
STEINBERG:  Anyway,  to  return  to  my  aunt,  and  her  attitude  to  Russian  culture. 
There  is  this  typical  Russian  attitude.  They  would  grant  that  Homer  and  Dante  and 
Shakespeare  were  not  without  talent,  but  you  can't  compare  them  to  Pushkin  or 
Gogol,  Tolstoy,  Dostoevsky.  That's  how  my  aunt  felt — always  trying  to  keep  up  my 
Russian.  In  Germany  the  adults  spoke  German  with  us  three  children,  but  of  course 
among  themselves  they  spoke  Russian.  Then  when  the  war  broke  out,  after  we  came 
to  London,  Germany  was  associated  with  Hitler  and  Nazism,  and  German  became  for 
us  a  pariah  language.  [I  call  German  meine  Rabennmttersprache .] 

At  first,  in  England,  I  resented  the  fact  that  I  suddenly  became  totally 
tongue-tied,  because  I  loved  language.  As  a  child  I  not  only  spoke  very  good 
German,  but  I  could  imitate  half  a  dozen  dialects.  I  could  put  on  wonderful  Berlin 
cockney,  which  I  can  still  do,  and  coming  to  London,  knowing  no  English,  I  fell  into  a 
kind  of  taciturnity.  I  remember  my  mother  telling  me  about  a  family  friend  saying, 
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"You  know,  he  seems  to  be  an  intelligent  boy,  but  he  never  talks."  That  lasted  about 
five  years.  I  resented  English,  because  it  was  the  instrument  of  my  impotence.  I 
remember  the  humiliation  when  I  mispronounced  a  word.  At  a  party  I  said 
"memento"  when  I  meant  "momentum,"  or  the  other  way  around,  I  forget,  but 
everybody  laughed,  and  to  this  day  I  can  feel  the  humiliation.  So  I  spoke  little,  until 
about  age  seventeen.  Up  to  that  time,  for  instance  in  school,  in  English  classes,  if  we 
were  assigned  to  read  a  novel  by  Dickens  and  report  on  it,  I  would  bicycle  to  a  library 
way  out  in  Hendon  to  take  out  a  German  translation  of  Oliver  Twist,  read  it,  and  then 
do  my  report.  The  teacher  of  course  didn't  know  that.  [Her  name  was  Elizabeth 
Jenkins,  author — as  I  was  to  learn  later — of  several  books,  including  biographies  of 
Jane  Austen  and  Queen  Elizabeth  ] 

Incidentally— this  must  have  been  in  '33  or  '34:  I  was  on  a  bicycle  with  my 
library  books  strapped  on  the  back,  and  I  was  coasting  downhill.  You  have  to 
remember  that  in  those  days  cars  in  suburban  London  were  not  ubiquitous  as  they  are 
now,  so  that  streets  may  have  had  one  or  two  cars  parked,  no  more  than  that;  and 
little  traffic.  It  was  the  rich  who  owned  cars.  Anyway,  I  was  coasting  downhill,  very 
fast,  and  suddenly  saw  people  waving  at  me  from  the  sidewalk.  I  didn't  know  why, 
but  it  kept  happening,  so  I  stopped  and,  looking  around,  found  that  the  strap  had 
come  loose  and  all  those  library  books  were  scattered  in  the  roadway,  and  a  bus 
coming  down  was  about  to  ride  over  them.  I  had  a  great  sense  that  borrowed  books 
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must  be  treated  with  care,  so  I  simply  froze  in  horror,  but  then  a  miracle  occurred: 
the  bus  slowed  and  made  a  careful  detour  around  my  three  or  four  books.  The  tears 
welled  up  in  me,  because  at  that  moment  I  knew  that  I  had  passed  into  a  different 
culture.  I  had  a  feeling  that  this  could  never  have  happened  in  Germany. 
[Tape  I,  Side  Two] 

STEINBERG:  The  notion  that  a  big  bus  would  respect  a  few  books  scattered  in  the 
street  accidentally  by  a  thirteen-year-old  gave  me  a  new  sense  of  humaneness,  and  I 
think  from  that  moment  I  came  to  love  England.  Then  I  decided  at  age  seventeen  that 
I  would  make  English  my  language  to  the  best  of  my  powers.  There's  a  positive  and 
a  negative  aspect  to  that  decision.  The  negative  aspect  is  that  I  lost  interest  in  every 
other  language  I  had  encountered.  I  had  studied  French  in  school,  and  I  wanted  no 
more  part  of  it.  Russian:  forget  it.  I  had  had  a  year  of  Latin.  No  more  of  that.  And 
of  course,  Hebrew.  My  father  started  reading  the  Hebrew  bible  with  me  and  my  older 
sister  when  I  was  four  or  five  years  old.  In  England,  more  Yiddish  came  to  be  spoken 
because  my  father  didn't  yet  know  English  well  and  many  of  his  contacts  were 
Yiddish-speaking,  and  as  he  went  into  Jewish  politics,  Yiddish  entered  the  home.  I 
never  spoke  it,  but  heard  it  spoken.  So  the  negative  aspect  of  my  decision  was  that  I 
abjured  every  non-English  language  as  mere  interference. 

The  positive  aspect  of  it  was  that  I  started,  without  any  guidance,  to  read  only 
good  English.  I  would  read  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  and  of  course  Shakespeare  and 
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Milton,  and  I  developed  certain  favorites,  like  Laurence  Sterne,  and  Thomas  De 
Quincey.  I  had  a  quick  memory  in  those  days.  I  could  recite  thirty  or  forty 
Shakespeare  sonnets  to  myself,  and  the  first  pages  of  Paradise  Lost.  I  would 
memorize  long  prose  passages,  and  on  my  solitary  walks  would  recite  them  to  myself 
in  order  to  internalize  the  rhythms  of  English  prose  and  verse. 

Most  of  that  stuff  I  still  remember.  This  lifelong  unrequited  love  affair  with 
the  English  language  has  always  been  a  factor  in  my  work.  When  I  was  a  graduate 
student  at  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  I  was  told  that  when  my  name  came  up  in  faculty 
conferences,  Walter  Friedlaender,  who  was  the  most  eminent  member,  then  pushing 
ninety,  would  say,  "I  don't  trust  Leo  Steinberg,  he  writes  too  well."  He  didn't  really 
mean  that  I  wrote  well,  because  he  had  no  way  of  judging,  his  English  was  awful. 
What  he  sensed  was  that  anyone  writing  that  way  cannot  have  his  heart  in  the  right 
place — is  not  really  concerned  with  scholarship;  he  is  concerned  with  style,  and  that  is 
suspect. 

SMITH:  Yes.  An  attitude  that  still  exists  in  the  university. 

STEINBERG:  I  think  the  way  I  write  makes  most  professional  art  historians  feel  that 
whatever  it  is,  it  isn't  art  history;  it's  not  written  like  art  history.  An  essay  I  published 
on  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment  began  with  the  sentence,  '"Michelangelo's  Last 
Judgment  fresco,  unveiled  on  Christmas  day,  1541,  opened  like  a  hit  show."  Well, 
you  don't  start  an  art-historical  essay  with  a  reference  to  a  hit  show,  [laughter]  It 
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immediately  announces  that  it's  not  scholarship. 
SMITH:  Well,  to  some  people. 

STEINBERG:  And  Richard  Krautheimer,  who  had  been  my  adviser  in  graduate 
school,  from  whom  I  had  learned  a  great  deal,  decided,  as  he  used  to  put  it:  "A 
scholar  he  is  not."  This  was  reported  to  me  by  trusting  friends.  It's  why  I  am  a  little 
surprised  to  be  interviewed  by  you. 

SMITH:  Well,  here  we  are,  nonetheless.  But  you  didn't  want  to  develop  an  English 
identity  when  you  embraced  the  English  language? 
STEINBERG:  English  identity? 

SMITH:  Meaning,  as  you  imbued  yourself  with  English  literature,  did  your 
connection  with  life  in  England  change  in  some  way? 

STEINBERG:  Not  to  the  extent  that  any  native  Britisher  would  ever  have  mistaken 
me  for  a  fellow  native.  My  accent  was  never  native.  Any  English  ear  will  hear 
something  foreign  there.  They  are  not  always  sure  what  the  accent  is;  the  intonation 
strikes  them  as  not  English.  So  I  was  always  an  outsider,  and  the  sense  of  being  an 
outsider  has  never  left  me.  I  was  an  outsider  within  my  family. 
SMITH:  Why? 

STEINBERG:  Well,  because  of  my  interests  in  art  and  in  music  and  philosophy  and 
literature.  My  father  had  a  sort  of  Tolstoyan  attitude  to  art.  I  refer  to  Tolstoy's 
book,  What  is  Art?  [1898],  which,  as  I  remember — I  read  it  half  a  century 
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ago — begins  with  a  description  of  a  ballet  performance  and  then  takes  you  behind  the 
scenes  to  describe  the  toil  of  the  exploited  seamstresses  who  sew  the  tutus,  and  the 
horrible  poverty  and  exploitation  that  goes  on  behind  that  fine  spectacle.  Tolstoy 
asks,  "Is  it  worth  it?"  And  of  course  his  answer  is  No.  With  so  much  suffering  in  the 
world,  you  have  no  business  indulging  your  aesthetic  tastes.  Being  totally  amoral,  Art 
becomes,  in  fact,  immoral.  [Following  this  interview,  I  reread  the  opening  of 
Tolstoy's  What  Is  Art?  and  found  my  recollection  of  it  badly  flawed.  What  Tolstoy 
had  attended  was  not  a  performance,  but  a  rehearsal;  not  a  ballet,  but  an  opera;  not  a 
worthy  production,  but  a  "gigantic  absurdity."  My  faulty  recall  of  what  I  had  read 
fifty  years  earlier  radicalized  Tolstoy's  argument:  I  imagined  an  admirable 
performance  of  a  fine  work— still  morally  culpable  because,  backstage,  it  "stunts 
human  lives."  Readers  of  this  interview  are  entitled  to  wonder  how  accurate  the  rest 
of  my  memories  are  ] 

So  from  the  time  I  was  eleven  years  old,  I  was  embattled  against  my  father, 
who  felt  that  I  was  distancing  myself  from  his  ideals.  I  had  to  keep  defending  my 
interest  in  art,  and  that  has  influenced  my  work,  I  think,  for  life.  One  of  my  many 
critics  wrote,  "Steinberg  never  seems  to  look  at  a  work  of  art  for  the  enjoyment  it 
gives;  he  always  seems  to  be  digging  into  deep  meanings  which  will  justify  the  work 
of  art  on  some  other  level,"  or  something  like  that.  Of  course,  I  look  at  works  of  art 
for  the  enjoyment  I  get  out  of  them  all  the  time,  but  it's  not  what  I  write  about.  I 
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think  my  father's  loathing  of  hedonism  seeped  into  me,  so  that  while  I  enjoy  works  of 
art  and  they  give  me  enormous  pleasure,  that's  not  what  I  would  know  how  to  write 
about.  I  don't  write  about  a  work  of  art  until  I  have  found  the  angle  that  gives  it 
some  spiritual  or  moral  justification. 

SMITH:  So  your  family  life  was  imbued  with  a  sense  of  social  service. 
STEINBERG:  Absolutely. 
SMITH:  And  idealism. 

STEINBERG:  I  remember  once  at  the  dining  table,  we  had  a  visitor  who  was  an 
opera  singer.  She  was  voluble  and  kept  talking  about  opera  and  music.  My  father  sat 
very  quiet,  not  saying  a  word.  Then  she  ended  her  harangue  with,  "You  must  admit, 
Dr.  Steinberg,  there's  nothing  in  the  world  more  beautiful  than  music."  My  father 
calmly  said,  "Oh,  but  there  is."  And  he  reached  back  to  a  bookcase  behind  him  and 
pulled  out  a  volume  and  laid  it  on  the  table.  It  was  Spinoza's  Ethics.  That  was 
typical. 

SMITH:  How  and  where  did  your  mother  fit  in  this?  Was  she  supportive  or  also 
critical? 

STEINBERG:  My  mother  had  very  strong  aesthetic  leanings  and  managed  to 
suppress  them  entirely,  to  subjugate  all  her  native  interests  for  my  father's  sake.  Shall 
I  close  the  window? 
SMITH:  No.  I'm  fine. 
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STEINBERG:  She  had  studied  biology  at  university.  It  occurred  to  me  years  after, 
that  when  I  lived  at  home,  throughout  my  childhood  and  adolescence,  nothing  of  her 
early  biological  interests  ever  surfaced.  There  was  never  a  book  or  a  magazine  or  an 
article,  there  was  never  any  reference  to  it.  My  father's  social-political  orientation 
had  taken  over  and  dominated  everything,  and  everyone  had  to  spin  in  his  orbit.  And 
that's  where  I  became  the  outsider,  you  see. 
SMITH:  What  did  he  want  you  to  do  in  terms  of  your  life? 
STEINBERG:  He  wanted  me  to  work,  and  I  did,  in  the  youth  movement  of  his 
organization,  the  Freeland  League.  In  fact,  I  made  speeches  on  its  behalf,  and  wrote, 
but  without  real  engagement.  I  was  clever  enough  to  do  it  well,  but  my  father  always 
knew  that  I  was  not  committed.  So  no  matter  how  much  I  did,  it  was  always 
inadequate,  because  he  was  totally  dedicated,  and  he  expected  a  like  dedication  from 
his  wife  and  sister-in-law  and  from  his  three  children. 
SMITH:  So  your  aunt  was  also  part  of  this. 

STEINBERG:  My  aunt  was  very  much  part  of  it,  yes.  When  he  published  a  weekly 
magazine  in  London  in  Yiddish — was  it  weekly  or  monthly?  I  can't  remember  now — 
we'd  all  sit  around  and  pack  it  and  put  on  the  stamps  and  then  mail  them  from  various 
pillar  boxes.  We  sent  out  about  five  hundred  or  a  thousand  copies  every  week,  and 
the  whole  family  was  involved  in  this  home  industry.  Of  course  the  journal  never 
made  any  money.  My  mother  and  aunt  ran  a  children's  home  in  Germany,  and  kept  a 
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boarding  house  in  London  to  make  ends  meet. 

Then  during  the  war,  when  we  were  living  in  London  and  my  father  was  stuck 
in  Australia  and  my  older  sister  in  Canada,  my  mother  and  aunt  started  a  home  factory 
of  making  dolls  of  the  national  costumes  of  the  allied  nations.  No  dolls  were 
manufactured  in  England  during  the  war — no  toys  for  children.  So  in  addition  to 
running  our  home  as  a  boarding  house,  one  room  in  the  house  was  turned  into  a 
workshop.  My  aunt  and  mother  worked  half  through  the  night  sewing  miniature 
dresses  and  making  boots.  I  was  involved  because  I  would  have  to  design  the  paper 
patterns  for  the  boots,  which  then  could  be  sewn.  They  would  sell  the  dolls  to 
Harrods  for  three  guineas  apiece.  I  think  they  sold  them  too  cheaply.  But  it  helped  to 
pay  the  bills. 

SMITH:  Were  your  friends  mostly  in  the  Freeland  League? 

STEINBERG:  Oh,  no,  my  friends  were  outside.  I  had  a  friend — John  Symonds — a 
few  years  older  than  I,  who  was  a  poet  and  a  novelist.  He  liked  me  and  he  would 
introduce  me  to  certain  books.  I  had  heard  the  name  of  James  Joyce  for  the  first  time 
from  my  uncle  in  Germany,  when  I  was  about  ten.  I  had  been  reading  a  book  by  an 
author  who  had  been  dead  for  hundreds  of  years,  and  I  said,  "Is  there  anybody  living 
in  my  time,  or  whose  life  span  overlapped  with  my  life,  who  will  be  read  a  few 
hundred  years  from  now?"  And  my  uncle  said,  "Yes,  at  least  two,"  then  uttered  two 
monosyllables:  Proust  and  Joyce.  And  that  was  the  first  time  I  heard  those  two 
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names.  Years  later,  in  London,  Symonds  introduced  me  to  a  book  which  I  have  not 
ceased  to  read  ever  since,  Ulysses.  I  really  taught  myself  English  out  of  Joyce's 
Ulysses.  I  had  the  naive  notion  that  any  word  or  turn  of  phrase  in  Ulysses  that  was 
unfamiliar  to  me  was  unfamiliar  because  I  was  a  bloody  foreigner,  and  of  course  any 
native  English  speaker  would  know  words  like  "tholsel"  or  "inkle."  I  would  look 
every  one  of  them  up.  So  if  there  was  a  reference  in  Ulysses  to  a  "drill  of  swedes"  I 
would  wonder,  "What  on  earth  is  that?"  That  it  denotes  a  row  of  turnips  I  learned 
circa  1938  from  Ulysses — I  think  it  was  banned  in  America  as  obscene  until  1934. 
SMITH:  Mid-thirties,  yes. 

STEINBERG:  And  of  course  the  book  wasn't  taught  in  colleges.  College  is  where 
you  read  Spenser  and  Shakespeare,  but  Joyce  belonged  to  us;  to  the  streets.  I  would 
sit  up  with  John  Symonds  and  a  few  other  friends  until  three  in  the  morning  in  some 
cafe  talking  Joyce.  Those  are  the  kinds  of  friends  I  had.  I  remember  faking  my  age  to 
be  allowed  into  that  beautiful  circular  reading  room  at  the  British  Museum,  which  has 
now  unfortunately  been  abandoned.  There  I  was  reading  [William]  Hazlitt,  and  that's 
what  I  did  when  I  was  eighteen.  Of  course,  there  was  no  TV  in  those  days. 
SMITH:  Right.  Were  you  interested  in  Freud?  Were  your  friends  talking  about 
Freud  at  all,  or  Marxism? 
STEINBERG:  Marxism,  never. 

SMITH:  You  knew  about  it  at  home,  in  a  sense,  but  not  in  a  good  sense. 
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STEINBERG:  I  read  somewhere  that  when  Joyce  was  living  in  Trieste  he  had  a 
Marxist  friend  who  kept  urging  him  to  read  Das  Kapital,  which  Joyce  resisted. 
Finally  he  yielded,  opened  the  book,  read  the  first  sentence,  burst  out  laughing  and 
tossed  the  book  away.  I  was  fascinated  and  reached  for  my  father's  copy  of  Das 
Kapital,  which  I  still  own,  and  I  read  the  first  sentence  through  Joyce's  eyes.  It 
says — I've  just  looked  up  the  German — "the  wealth  of  societies  is  an  immense 
accumulation  of  commodities.  Accordingly,  our  investigation  begins  with  an  analysis 
of  commodity  ."  I  could  see  why  a  man  whose  own  book  starts,  "Stately,  plump  Buck 
Mulligan  .  .  ."  would  scorn  Marx's  opening,  [laughter] 

So  I  never  read  Das  Kapital,  although  I  did  once  read  the  Communist 
Manifesto,  and  I  read  a  short  thing,  Zur  Judenfrage ,  an  anti-Semitic  tract.  Obviously 
one  learns  about  Marxism  and  neo-Marxism,  picks  it  up,  it's  in  the  air,  but  it  never 
appealed  to  me.  I  read  a  little  Freud,  not  very  much,  but  it  seemed  important.  I 
remember  reading  The  Psychopathology  of  Everyday  Life,  which  is  not  his  most 
important  work,  but  very  evocative.  Now  I'm  really  rambling. 
SMITH:  No,  this  is  fine.  You're  not  rambling  at  all,  actually. 

STEINBERG:  Well,  Freud  was  discussing  the  repression  of  certain  words  or  names. 
He  was  trying  to  recall  the  name  of  an  Italian  painter,  who  turned  out  to  be  Luca 
Signorelli.  But  for  a  long  time  he  could  not  dredge  the  name  up,  and  this  "repression" 
he  tried  to  explain.  I  had  an  experience  which  I  thought  Freud  would  have  loved.  A 
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young  family  friend  was  married  to  a  scientist,  who  was  developing  a  bald  spot.  He 
had  reached  the  appropriate  age  for  it.  A  group  of  us  had  just  been  to  see  a  movie 
and  gone  to  a  coffee  shop.  As  the  balding  husband  took  off  his  coat  and  hat,  the  wife 
gently  patted  his  pate  and  made  some  supposedly  humorous  remark  about  its 
condition.  I  resented  it  and  later  on  took  her  aside  and  said,  "You  know,  this  is  not 
something  you  ought  to  do."  She  said,  "Oh,  he's  a  good  sport,  he  doesn't  mind." 
And  I  said,  "That's  to  his  credit,  but  no  man  likes  to  lose  his  hair,  and  that's  not  a  nice 
thing  to  do  in  public." 

I  gave  it  no  further  thought,  but  a  few  months  later  she  did  it  again.  Our  party 
went  to  a  restaurant,  and  as  the  poor  baldpate  removed  his  hat,  his  spouse,  patting  the 
top  of  his  head,  made  some  jocular  comment.  This  angered  me,  but  I  suppressed  my 
feelings,  not  wanting  to  make  a  scene,  when  suddenly  a  melody  popped  into  my  head. 
It  was  old  Baroque  music,  and  I  tried  to  identify  it.  I  knew  the  piece  well  because  I 
had  a  record  of  it.  The  tune  kept  going  through  my  head  for  an  hour  or  so  as  we 
were  sitting  there,  but  I  couldn't  recall  the  composer's  name.  The  party  broke  up, 
and  as  I  started  to  walk  home,  at  my  first  steps,  the  name  of  the  composer  came  back 
to  me:  Frescobaldi— "freshly  bald"! 

I  thought  how  Freud  would  have  liked  that;  it's  more  fun  than  his  Signorelli 
example.  It  proved  to  me  that  I  did  have  an  unconscious,  and  that  the  way  he 
analyzed  the  process  of  repression  seemed  to  work  in  this  instance.  I  still  respect 
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Freud,  even  though,  for  the  last  thirty  years  or  so,  hardly  an  aspect  of  his  thought  has 
stood  up. 

SMITH:  Though  he's  still  cited  all  the  time,  particularly  by  many  art  historians. 
STEINBERG:  Well,  there's  one  art  historian  who  referred  to  me  as  Freudian, 
Svetlana  Alpers.  Is  she  on  your  list? 
SMITH:  She  hasn't  been  interviewed  yet,  no. 

STEINBERG:  I  didn't  notice  her  name.  She  was  writing  about  a  number  of  art 
historians  who  in  her  opinion  were  doing  interesting  new  work.  She  cited  [Michael] 
Baxandall,  and  T.  J.  Clark,  Michael  Fried,  and  myself.  For  each  of  us,  she  had  one 
descriptive  adjective.  T.  J.  Clark  was  a  Marxist.  I  forget  what  adjectives  she  applied 
to  the  other  two,  but  I  was  "psychoanalytical."  I  kind  of  resented  that,  and  I  asked  her 
once  why  she  called  me  "psychoanalytical."  She  said,  "I  had  to  have  a  single  word." 
Maybe  it's  because  I  have  introduced  sexuality  into  my  writing.  But  I  don't  think 
there's  anything  psychoanalytical  in  anything  I  have  ever  written.  I  certainly  have 
never  used  any  of  its  jargon. 

SMITH:  Yes.  You  don't  write  about  sexuality  at  all  in  the  way  Freudian  art 
historians  write  about  it,  or  Lacanians. 

STEINBERG:  I  don't  think  about  it,  I  have  no  use  for  it.  In  fact,  I  never,  never 
attribute  any  decision  in  works  of  art  that  I  have  written  about  to  unconscious 
motivation.  I  wouldn't  know  how  to  do  it.  I  would  perhaps  put  it  this  way:  there's 
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no  doubt  that  unconscious  impulses  operate  in  us  all  the  time.  If  you  dig  deep  enough 
you  may  find  a  lot  of  unconscious  impulses  that  determine  our  present  situation:  why 
are  you  doing  this,  why  am  I  doing  this?  We  may  both  find  that  there  are  motives 
beyond  the  obvious,  the  professional.  But  we  are  both  sufficiently  rational,  so  that 
whatever  unconscious  impulses  may  have  played  into  our  decision  to  do  what  we  are 
doing,  they  have  been  siphoned  through  our  conscious  controls. 
SMITH:  Yes. 

STEINBERG:  In  other  words,  wherever  the  original  impulse  came  from,  it  had  to 
meet  with  the  approval  of  the  conscious  mind,  so  that  by  the  time  a  decision  is  made 
in  a  work  of  art  it  has  become  a  conscious  decision.  This  may  not  apply  to  the 
automatism  of  the  1920s  and  1930s.  I  remember  Robert  Motherwell  once  declaring 
that  automatism  was  the  greatest  contribution  of  the  twentieth  century  to  the  history 
of  art.  I  am  not  sure  he  is  correct;  I  think  that  was  largely  rhetoric. 

The  Abstract  Expressionists  would  talk  that  way.  I  had  written  a  piece  about 
Franz  Kline  and  we  had  talked  briefly.  He  would  say  things  like,  "I  am  always  trying 
to  get  color  into  my  work,  but  I  don't  know  how  it  happens.  Here  I  am,  ending  up 
again  with  a  black  show."  As  if  he  had  nothing  to  do  with  it,  as  if  it  was  not  a  willed 
decision;  it  was  some  suprapersonal  force  that  worked  through  him.  And  that  was  the 
way  you  came  on  in  those  days  as  an  Abstract  Expressionist.  Well,  I  haven't  written 
much  about  Abstract  Expressionism,  but  I  think  even  there  there  was  much  more 
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conscious  control.  I  remember  Robert  Scull,  an  early  collector  of  [Jasper]  Johns  and 
[Robert]  Rauschenberg,  who  owned  taxi  fleets  in  New  York,  once  told  me  that  he 
would  sit  with  Franz  Kline,  and  they  would  be  drinking  beer  and  getting  drunk, 
looking  at  a  painting  in  progress  and  debating  whether  that  streak  of  black  should  be 
raised  a  bit  and  the  white  extended,  and  so  on,  wondering  what  adjustments  to  make. 
Well,  that's  very  far  from  automatism.  It's  working  exactly  the  way  Poussin  would 
work.  So  I  always  credit  the  artist  with  intention;  whatever  may  be  there 
unconsciously  is  not  my  subject. 

When  I  wrote  about  the  erotic  element  in  Michelangelo's  Roman  Pieta,  for 
instance,  I  dealt  with  the  old  question,  why  is  the  Virgin  so  much  younger  than  her 
son?  The  question  was  raised  soon  after  the  sculpture  was  made  and  Michelangelo 
gave  an  elaborate  justification  for  the  Virgin's  youth.  He  gives  his  disciple  [Ascanio] 
Condivi  two  or  three  different  reasons,  and  doesn't  come  clean.  To  me  the  reason  is 
obvious.  This  Virgin  Mary  is  not  any  woman  mourning  her  dead  son.  She  is  the 
woman  whom  Petrarch  describes  as  uniquely  the  daughter,  the  mother  and  the  bride 
of  God.  He  says,  "Three  dear,  sweet  names  are  in  thee  united:  mother,  daughter,  and 
bride."  This  "union"  in  the  instantaneity  of  an  image  is  Michelangelo's  subject.  He 
gave  the  Virgin  the  face  of  an  adolescent,  her  age  at  the  Incarnation.  The  delicacy, 
the  frailty  of  that  face,  is  immediately  apparent  (whereas  the  dead  son  looks  his 
age — he's  thirty-three).  At  the  same  time,  Michelangelo  wraps  the  Virgin's  head  in 
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elaborate  kerchiefs,  which  enlarges  the  seeming  bulk  of  her  head,  and  then  he 
cunningly  uses  this  enlargement  through  excess  drapery  to  scale  the  rest  of  the  body. 
At  shoulders  and  breasts,  she's  already  enormous.  An  eighteenth-century  critic 
complained  that  this  Virgin  Mary  had  the  shoulders  of  a  washerwoman.  By  the  time 
you  come  to  her  lower  limbs  she  is  an  earth  mother.  She  is  young  enough  to  be  the 
daughter,  and  she  is  certainly  young  enough  to  be  the  bride.  And  she  is  the  great 
earth  mother  with  these  enormous  limbs.  Through  the  most  subtle  devices 
Michelangelo  manages  to  place  what  appears  to  be  a  full-grown  male  body  across  the 
lap  of  a  delicate  girl  and  he  makes  it  fit. 

My  interest  is  essentially  in  how  he  does  it.  It's  a  miracle,  which  a  simple 
home  experiment  will  confirm.  If  you're  a  woman,  seat  yourself  in  the  amplest  gown 
you  own  in  front  of  a  mirror,  and  then,  laying  hold  of  the  nearest  available  full-grown 
male,  lay  him  across  your  lap  in  such  a  way  that  no  parts  of  him  stick  out  to  right  and 
left.  I  think  you'll  find  it  difficult  to  bring  off.  Michelangelo  succeeds  because  his 
subject  is  that  female  person  who  is  this  son's  daughter,  bride  and  mother  at  the  same 
time. 

Now,  due  to  the  fact  that  Michelangelo  lost  his  own  mother  when  he  was  not 
yet  seven  years  old  and  she  twenty-six,  his  childhood  notion  of  motherhood  may  have 
evoked  the  image  of  a  young  woman.  But  when  as  an  adult  he  makes  a  sculpture  that 
he  works  on  for  more  than  two  years,  his  decisions — such  as  the  age  appropriate  to 
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the  grieving  Madonna — have  been  cleared  through  his  informed  conception  of  the 
subject,  to  be  compatible  with  the  subject  of  a  woman  who  is  at  once  mother, 
daughter  and  mystic  bride.  In  this  sense,  the  Pieta  had  to  project,  along  with  much 
else,  a  bereaved  lover's  sorrow.  But  the  extent  to  which  Michelangelo's  own 
childhood  trauma  determined  this  Virgin's  youth  is  not  ultimately  relevant  to  the 
work,  because  it  is  the  work  of  a  knowing,  believing  Catholic  sculptor  who  operates 
in  conformity  with  Catholic  thought. 

Unfortunately,  a  footnote  reference  to  my  work  on  the  Pieta — from  an 
Englishman  and  an  intelligent  writer — accuses  me  of  scandalous  overinterpretation. 
The  scandal  here  would  be  that  I  impute  incest  to  the  characters  in  Michelangelo's 
marble  group.  What  I  find  deeply  reverent,  deeply  erotic  and  Catholic,  comes  across 
to  most  British  critics,  and  some  Americans,  as  a  striving  to  be  provocative  by 
offering  salacious  overinterpretations.  It's  a  common  response  to  my  work. 
SMITH:  Were  you  already  getting  that  kind  of  response  when  you  were  a  graduate 
student  at  the  Institute? 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  in  the  last  years.  At  first  I  was  in  good  standing  with  my 
professor,  Richard  Krautheimer.  I  was  working  on  a  dissertation  that  he  was 
enthusiastic  about,  and  I  spent  two  years  on  it:  the  afterlife  of  Romanesque, 
especially  Romanesque  architecture.  I  wanted  to  know  what  happens  to  a  really  great 
art — I  was  devoted  to  Romanesque  architecture — in  the  centuries  of  its  eclipse,  when 
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there's  a  total  aversion  of  taste,  and  people  think  it's  simply  barbarous.  I  planned  a 
dissertation  on  Romanesque  art  from  1200 — when  Romanesque  was  in  full  flower,  to 
be  quickly  superseded  by  Gothic — to  about  1840.  By  1840,  the  German  art  historian 
Franz  Kugler  came  up  with  a  coherent  sense  of  Romanesque  as  a  style  in  its  own 
right.  Within  fifteen  or  twenty  years  you  get  Romanesque  revivals,  and  in  America  H. 
H.  Richardson  begins  to  build  in  the  Neo-Romanesque  style  in  Boston.  So  I  was 
going  to  write  on  Romanesque  from  1200  to  1840.  Krautheimer  loved  the  topic  and  I 
did  an  immense  amount  of  work  on  it. 

Then  I  fell  in  love  with  [Francesco]  Borromini.  I  took  a  course  in  Rome  with 
Wolfgang  Lotz,  who  became  my  other  adviser,  and  I  had  my  first  sight  of  Borromini's 
San  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane.  I  remember  Lotz's  first  words  as  we  entered  the 
church,  a  tiny  church  hardly  bigger  than  this  living  room.  He  said,  "How  would  you 
describe  the  plan?  It's  indescribable."  I  quickly  said  to  myself,  "If  Lotz  says  it's 
indescribable,  I  will  describe  it.  That's  my  first  challenge."  Shall  I  go  on  with  this? 
SMITH:  Yes,  please  do. 

STEINBERG:  Krautheimer  was  the  inventor  or  discoverer  of  the  iconography  of 
architecture,  and  he  conceived  this  iconography  in  terms  of  architectural  types — the 
circular  or  the  eight-sided  building,  the  building  on  a  height:  these  things  carried 
meaning.  He  wrote  brilliant  essays.  For  instance:  a  Carolingian  monument,  the 
Gatehouse  at  Lorsch,  with  its  triple  arch,  had  long  been  recognized  as  the  beginning 
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of  a  classical  revival.  Krautheimer  would  say,  "Well,  what  do  you  mean  by  'classical' 
revival?  Classical  culture  spans  a  thousand  years,  from  archaic  Greece  to  late  Roman. 
Can't  we  be  more  specific?"  Then  he  showed  that  the  Gatehouse  at  Lorsch  was  a 
deliberate  political  bid  to  revive  the  architecture  of  Constantine,  who  symbolized  the 
fusion  of  Christianity  with  the  Roman  Imperium.  The  Lorsch  monument  was  a  naive 
attempt  on  the  part  of  these  Carolingian  builders  to  imitate  the  Arch  of  Constantine  in 
Rome.  This  was  Krautheimer's  conception  of  the  iconography  of  architecture:  the 
programmatic  reuse  of  a  meaningful  model,  such  as  a  certain  Triumphal  Arch,  or  the 
Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem. 

During  a  seminar  with  Krautheimer  on  the  iconography  of  architecture,  having 
just  come  back  from  Rome,  all  excited  by  the  architecture  of  Borromini,  I  asked,  "Is 
there  any  time  limitation  on  choice  of  subject?  Do  we  have  to  be  working  on  early 
Christian  or  Medieval  art?"  And  he  said,  "No,  architectural  iconography  could 
involve  anything  through  the  Baroque."  I  said  I  would  like  to  work  on  Borromini, 
and  he  said,  "Oh,  is  there  any  iconography  there?"  Because  the  revival  of  interest  in 
Borromini  which  began  at  the  start  of  the  twentieth  century  had  been  promoted  by 
formalists,  formalists  who  paid  little  attention  to  questions  of  symbolism.  I  answered, 
"I  don't  know  whether  there  is  iconography  in  Borromini,  but  he  interests  me,  and  I'd 
like  to  find  out."  Krautheimer  said  okay. 

Well,  I  started  to  work  on  it  and  after  going  through  the  literature,  1  found 
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that  the  plan  of  my  chosen  building,  San  Carlo  alle  Quattro  Fontane,  had  been 
described  in  twelve  different  geometric  ways.  Some  thought  it  began  with  the 
primary  form  of  an  oval,  others  as  an  octagon,  others  as  a  lozenge,  or  a  cross.  I 
assembled  twelve  different  interpretations  of  the  geometry  of  the  plan.  Then  I  put  to 
myself  what  I  think  is  the  most  important  question  I  ever  asked  in  my  professional 
life:  If  twelve  different  interpretations  of  one  architectural  plan  are  possible,  our  task 
is  not  to  vote  for  one  of  the  twelve  or  to  come  up  with  a  thirteenth,  but  to  ask  what  it 
is  in  the  work  that  makes  such  contrariety  of  opinions  possible.  And  then  I  realized 
that  San  Carlino  was  [planned]  like  polyphonic  music  in  triple  counterpoint.  The 
primary  forms  are  the  cross,  the  oval  and  the  octagon,  and  all  three  are  co-present, 
and  once  you  understand  that,  everything  in  the  building  makes  sense.  If  you  leave 
one  of  these  elements  out,  your  description  must  fail. 

SMITH:  Now,  did  you  see  that  immediately,  or  was  this  something  that  you  came  to 
see  as  you  thought  about  it  more  theoretically? 

STEINBERG:  Both.  To  make  sense  of  what  I  was  seeing,  I  kept  looking  at  it  all  the 
time.  Then  one  night,  with  the  lights  out  and  trying  to  go  to  sleep,  I  was  thinking 
about  the  plan  of  San  Carlino  the  way  I  would  think  a  melody,  just  letting  it  run 
through  my  mind.  All  of  a  sudden,  in  the  dark,  it  occurred  to  me:  Yes,  it's  three 
forms,  but  one  substance,  and  it  is  one  substance  that  constantly  manifests  itself  under 
three  forms.  I  thought,  "But  that  sounds  like  the  Trinity.  Is  the  whole  thing  perhaps 
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a  symbol  of  the  Trinity?"  I  got  very  excited,  turned  the  lights  on,  went  back  to  my 
desk,  and  the  heavens  opened.  I  reread  the  large  inscription  on  the  entablature  of  the 
facade,  and  it  turns  out  that  of  course  San  Carlo  is  a  secondary  dedication;  the 
primary  dedication  is  to  the  Santissima  Trinita,  and  it  was  built  for  the  Trinitarian 
Order,  the  Padri  Trinitari,  and  dedicated  on  Trinity  Sunday.  The  longer  I  looked  the 
more  clearly  I  saw  trinitarian  symbolism  suffusing  the  structure  from  plan  through 
wall  articulation  to  lantern. 

As  I  went  on,  I  decided  this  was  probably  the  most  exalted  and  exalting  piece 
of  architectural  symbolism  ever  conceived.  I  gave  a  seminar  report  on  it,  lasting  for 
four  hours.  And  Krautheimer  said,  "Well,  that's  a  brilliant  seminar  report,  but  how 
can  you  prove  it?"  Soon  after,  I  announced  to  Krautheimer  that  I  was  changing  my 
dissertation  topic.  I  would  abandon  the  Romanesque  and  plunge  into  Borromini. 
Krautheimer  never  forgave  me.  It  opened  a  rift  between  us  that  never  healed.  He 
decided  that  I  was  not  really  a  scholar. 

SMITH:  Now,  was  that  because  you  were  doing  something  that  was  your  own,  and 
you  had  abandoned  the  project  that  would  be  extending  his  project? 
STEINBERG:  It's  a  combination  of  many  things.  Lotz  gave  an  interesting 
interpretation  of  what  happened,  because  Lotz  took  me  over,  and  I  wrote  the 
dissertation  under  him.  Krautheimer  never  read  it. 
SMITH:  But  he  signed  off  on  it. 
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STEINBERG.  He  signed  off.  Lotz  said  that  my  method  reminded  Krautheimer  of 
[Hans]  Sedlmayr:  it  was  not  historical  but  analytical.  Sedlmayr  was  one  of  the  two 
outstanding  Nazis  among  art  historians:  Wilhelm  Pinder  in  Germany,  and  Sedlmayr  in 
Vienna.  Krautheimer  had  lost  his  family  in  the  Holocaust  and  could  not  (in  Lotz's 
interpretation)  bear  to  see  his  prize  Jewish  student  adopt  what  he  thought  was 
Sedlmayr's  approach —  even  though  I  had  read  Sedlmayr's  book  on  Borromini  and 
showed  how  wrong  and  superficial  it  was. 
[Tape  II,  Side  One] 

STEINBERG:  That  really  began  what  I  felt  was  my  ostracism  in  the  profession.  I 
completed  the  dissertation  in  1959.  At  first  I  thought  it  would  cover  all  of 
Borromini' s  work  and  the  symbolism  in  it,  but  then  the  work  on  San  Carlino  alone 
became  too  extensive — it  ran  to  350  pages.  An  idea  I  had  about  Borromini 's 
restoration  of  the  Lateran,  I  have  never  published;  it's  still  I  think  an  original  and 
correct  insight.  But  I  won't  weary  you  with  it  now. 

SMITH:  This  was  work  that  you  did  as  a  graduate  student  for  a  larger  conception  of 
the  dissertation,  so  it  goes  back  forty  years  now? 
STEINBERG:  Yes,  to  the  late  1950s. 

SMITH:  Why  didn't  you  publish  your  dissertation?  I  know  eventually  Garland 
published  it,  but  normally  in  academia  one  would — 

STEINBERG:  You  see,  the  first  thing  I  wanted  to  do  was  to  get  at  least  a  year  in 
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Rome  and  work  it  up  into  a  book.  I  began  to  apply,  as  other  recent  graduates  did,  for 
grants,  and  Krautheimer  of  course  was  always  one  of  my  recommenders.  Not  until 
years  later  did  I  learn  from  Daisy  Barr,  Alfred  Barr's  wife,  who  was  a  close  friend  of 
mine  then,  that  Krautheimer  always  wrote  negative  recommendations.  I  didn't  know 
this  at  the  time,  but  I  had  four  rejections  in  succession  from  the  Guggenheim,  three 
from  the  ACLS  [the  American  Council  of  Learned  Societies],  and  one  from  the 
American  Academy. 

After  eight  such  rejections  I  swore  that  I  would  never  again  apply  for  a  grant, 
and  I  never  have  since.  And  then  there  were  other  things  that  I  wanted  to  work  on. 
The  next  paper  I  published  would  be  on  Picasso.  That's  another  thing  that  made  me 
suspect  in  the  profession;  one  couldn't  tell  whether  I  was  a  Baroque  man  or  a 
modernist.  A  man  like  that  is  difficult  to  hire;  you  don't  know  where  to  file  him. 
SMITH:  But  you  did  get  a  job  rather  quickly. 

STEINBERG:  I  got  a  job  at  Hunter  College  immediately,  but  Hunter  College  was 
hardly  a  prestigious  place  to  teach.  It  didn't  have  its  own  art  history  department.  Art 
history  there  was  an  adjunct  to  the  art  department,  and  the  chairman,  Eugene 
Goossens,  was  ambitious  to  make  it  the  most  important  art  department  in  the  nation. 
He  hired  artists  like  Tony  Smith — many  of  the  great  modernists  of  the  day. 
Motherwell  and  later  Mark  Rothko  were  associated  with  the  program.  That's  where 
Goossens'  heart  was,  and  art  history  was  a  minor  distraction.  I  was  hired  just  before 
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he  actually  became  chairman.  The  chairman  then  was  a  woman  who  recently  died, 
Edna  Luetz.  One  of  her  prize  art  historians  teaching  there  was  William  Rubin,  who 
later  became  very  famous.  William  Rubin  was  teaching  in  two  places:  at  Sarah 
Lawrence  and  at  Hunter  College.  This  is  something  that  probably  should  be  off  the 
record. 

SMITH:  Okay 

STEINBERG:  He  wanted  to  keep  both  jobs — the  Hunter  job  because  it  was  in  New 
York  and  easy,  and  also  because  the  City  University  [of  New  York]  was  paying 
extremely  well  at  that  time,  almost  on  a  par  with  Harvard,  and  it  offered  wonderful 
benefits.  So  he  wanted  to  keep  his  foot  in  at  Hunter  College,  but  he  also  wanted  to 
stay  with  Sarah  Lawrence,  a  women's  college,  because  it  had  the  most  beautiful  girls, 
and  that  was  not  something  to  be  deprived  of.  But  he  couldn't  handle  both  jobs  full 
time,  so  he  proposed  to  Edna  Luetz,  the  chairman,  that  he  would  teach  half  time  if  he 
could  find  somebody  to  alternate  semesters  with  him,  someone  "as  good  as  himself  or 
better,"  and  Edna  Luetz,  who  had  great  respect  for  Rubin,  said,  "Well,  if  you  can  find 
such  a  person,  fine." 

He  called  me  shortly  after  my  graduation  and  said,  "Would  you  be 
interested?"  And  I  said,  "Yes,  that's  exactly  what  I  would  like."  I  put  a  lot  into  my 
teaching,  and  I  knew  that  teaching  full  time  would  never  let  me  get  anything  else 
done.  Half  time  seemed  just  right.  So  I  had  my  interview  with  Edna  Luetz,  and 
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because  I  had  been  publishing,  she  offered  me  an  associate  professorship,  which  was 
very  good  as  a  starting  job,  at  a  salary  of  $12,000  a  year,  of  which  I  would  of  course 
get  half,  and  all  my  benefits  halved.  So  for  twelve  years  I  taught  at  the  City 
University.  I  later  cofounded,  with  Milton  Brown,  who  died  a  few  days  ago,  the 
graduate  department  of  the  City  University,  and  for  twelve  years  I  taught  at  Hunter 
College. 

SMITH:  Half  time  or  whole  time? 

STEINBERG:  Half  time.  They  asked  me  repeatedly  whether  I  wouldn't  make  it  full 
time,  but  I  clung  to  my  privilege  at  half  salary. 
SMITH:  How  were  you  getting  by  then? 

STEINBERG:  It  was  difficult.  I  was  poor,  but  things  didn't  cost  very  much.  I 
would  sometimes  buy  a  bag  of  peanuts,  which  in  those  days  cost  five  cents,  and  that 
would  be  lunch.  Then,  in  '61, 1  had  a  heart  attack,  and  a  wonderful  doctor,  Ralph 
Sussman,  pulled  me  through.  Late  in  '62  I  got  married.  I  was  also  earning  on  the 
side,  I  would  give  lectures  and  get  things  published.  Dorothy  [Seiberling],  my  wife, 
was  the  art  editor  at  Life  magazine,  and  at  that  time  I'm  sure  she  made  more  money 
than  I  did.  But  within  the  City  University  the  salaries  kept  going  up  every  year, 
because  even  though  we  college  teachers  were  not  unionized,  there  was  a  teacher's 
union  to  which  high  school  teachers  belonged,  and  there  was  a  parity  clause  that  tied 
the  salaries  of  college  professors  to  the  salaries  of  high  school  principals.  As  they 
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struck  and  got  higher  wages,  our  salaries  would  automatically  go  up.  Then  I  got  a 
promotion  to  full  professor.  So  with  my  half  salary,  occasional  writing,  plus  the 
earnings  from  lectures — and  I  was  in  demand  as  a  lecturer — I  managed  to  get  by. 
SMITH:  I  wanted  to  back  to  your  interest  in  contemporary  art  or  modern  art.  When 
you  were  at  the  Slade,  what  kind  of  art  were  you  identifying  yourself  with? 
Obviously  you  did  figure  drawing,  which  you  mentioned,  but  did  you  think  of  yourself 
as  a  modernist? 

STEINBERG:  In  retrospect  I  can  say  that  the  Slade  School  during  the  1930s  was  a 
provincial  backwater.  We  were  all  trying  to  draw — at  least  I  was — like  Ingres,  as  if 
Ingres  was  the  latest  thing.  I  admired  Degas'  drawing  enormously,  but  that  was 
modern.  I  did  very  early  develop  a  fascination  for  Picasso,  but  Picasso,  Matisse, 
Cubism,  were  the  politics  of  the  moment.  I  had  just  turned  sixteen  when  I  went  to  art 
school.  I  began  to  draw  from  casts,  and  I  remember  after  two  or  three  weeks  one  of 
the  professors,  Mr.  Brooker,  looked  at  my  drawings  and  said,  "You  know,  I  think 
you  are  ready  to  draw  from  the  live  model."  These  were  the  steps  in  the  curriculum, 
and  they  hadn't  changed  in  a  hundred  years. 

In  Germany,  even  at  twelve  years  old,  I  had  been  aware  of  German 
Expressionism,  so  I  knew  names  like  [Ernst  Ludwig]  Kirchner  and  [Karl] 
Schmidt-Rottluff,  and  [Ernst]  Barlach.  And  I  actually  met  Kathe  Kollwitz.  She  was  a 
socialist,  of  course,  and  my  mother  suggested  to  my  father  that  we  pay  her  a  visit  and 
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show  her  my  drawings.  When  I  was  eleven  or  twelve  years  old,  in  this  children's 
home  that  my  mother  and  aunt  were  running,  we  founded  a  children's  magazine, 
handwritten,  and  the  first  article  I  ever  wrote  was  about  Kathe  Kollwitz.  I  presented 
it  to  her,  and  I  remember  sitting  in  her  little  living  room.  The  last  time  I  was  in  Berlin, 
a  few  years  ago,  I  noticed  a  Kathe  KollwitzstraBe;  she  is  now  of  course  a  hero  of  the 
new  Germany  and  a  hero  to  feminists.  I  knew  about  her  because  I  had  a  book  on  her 
which  I  still  own;  it's  one  of  the  books  I  liked  to  pore  over.  I  don't  think  I  ever  saw 
an  original  print  or  drawing  by  her. 

SMITH:  But  in  your  own  work  you  were  not  doing  that  kind  of  expressionist  style. 
STEINBERG:  In  my  own  work  I  was  into  Ingres,  and  it  wasn't  until  we  emigrated 
to  America,  early  in  '45 — we  got  here  in  January — that  I  went  to  the  Museum  of 
Modern  Art.  There  was  a  room  with  two  statues  by  [Wilhelm]  Lehmbruck.  During 
my  years  in  England  I  never  heard  Lehmbruck' s  name  mentioned,  but  I  remembered  it 
from  my  childhood.  And  all  the  German  Expressionists  were  there  on  53rd  Street, 
Manhattan.  It  gradually  dawned  on  me  how  parochial  my  Slade  education  had  been. 
In  my  own  drawing  I  have  never  really  outgrown  my  adolescent  training. 

I  still  draw  well.  When  I  was  teaching  art  history  at  Hunter,  sooner  or  later  I 
would  go  to  the  blackboard  and  draw  something — the  facade  of  a  building,  a  skull,  a 
standing  figure  to  explain  contrapposto,  shoulders  and  pelvis  moving  in  opposite 
directions,  and  so  on.  Chairman  Goossens  taught  the  class  after  mine,  would  see  the 
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drawings  on  the  blackboard,  and  after  a  few  years  he  asked  me  whether  I  wouldn't 
teach  life  drawing,  so  I  started  teaching  life  drawing  again.  It  was  fun,  because  you 
didn't  have  to  prepare  classes  and  you  didn't  have  to  read  student  papers.  But  when  I 
say  I  draw  well,  I  mean  it  in  the  sense  that  musicologists  might  use  the  keyboard;  not 
in  the  sense  of  being  a  pianist,  but  of  knowing  how  to  use  it.  Most  musicologists 
know  how  to  use  a  keyboard.  So  I  use  drawing  in  that  way.  If  I  work  on,  say, 
Leonardo's  Last  Supper,  which  I  am  doing  again  now,  I  draw  every  one  of  those 
figures  over  and  over.  I  put  myself  in  those  positions:  I  act  them  out.  The  same  with 
Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment.  I  know  every  one  of  those  figures  because  I  draw 
them  over  and  over. 

In  this  way,  my  drawing  has  been  useful  to  me,  but  the  education  I  had — four 
years  at  the  Slade  school — was  comically  retarded.  The  same  was  true  of  the 
museums  in  London:  at  the  Tate  Gallery,  which  was  supposed  to  be  London's 
museum  of  modern  art,  Picasso,  Matisse,  Brancusi,  or  Mondrian,  all  the  names  that 
we  think  of  as  the  great  masters  of  the  first  half  of  the  twentieth  century,  were 
regarded  as  lightweight.  I  remember  meeting  Sir  John  Rothenstein,  who  was  director 
of  the  Tate  during  the  war  years,  and  he  proudly  showed  me  one  of  his  recent 
acquisitions:  a  Wilson  Steer.  Does  that  name  mean  anything  to  you?  He  was  a 
competent  impressionist  English  painter.  This  is  what  Sir  John  would  buy;  he 
wouldn't  have  been  seen  dead  buying  a  Picasso. 
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SMITH:  When  you  say  that  as  you  draw  you  come  to  know  the  work  better,  you  are 
knowing  it  in  a  different  cognitive  framework,  the  framework  of  hand,  an  extra-verbal 
form  of  knowledge.  How  then  do  you  think  through  the  choice  of  language  to 
describe  what  you  know  in  a  physical  sense? 

STEINBERG:  It's  the  most  backbreaking  work  there  is  to  find  a  language  for  it.  I 
do  write  descriptions,  I  think  they  are  needed  all  the  time,  but  when  I  try  to  do  it  I  feel 
like  a  pauper.  I  think  of  the  command  of  language  that  a  Joyce  or  Tennyson  or 
Shakespeare  has,  and  I  have  never  gotten  over  the  sense  that  I  have  no  vocabulary;  it 
is  a  tremendous  labor  to  find  words.  Then,  to  make  it  readable,  to  give  the  sentence 
or  the  paragraph  some  kind  of  elan — that's  the  hardest  thing  there  is. 

I  remember,  when  I  was  still  a  student,  I  was  writing  about  two  pictures  by 
Caravaggio — the  first  art-historical  thing  I  ever  published — and  I  proposed  that  they 
were  intended  to  be  seen  obliquely.  They  are  located  in  the  Cerasi  Chapel  in  Rome,  in 
Santa  Maria  del  Popolo.  Their  site  is  deep  in  the  chancel  of  this  small  chapel.  In 
order  to  see  these  pictures,  tourists  would  have  to  go  right  in,  step  over  the  altar 
steps,  and  stand  at  the  side  of  the  altar  to  look  at  the  Crucifixion  of  Peter,  and  then 
go  to  the  other  side  to  look  at  the  Conversion  of  Saint  Paul.  I  realized  that  this  was 
not  how  these  pictures  were  meant  to  be  seen,  because  that's  not  how  you  use  a 
functioning  chapel.  How  were  they  to  be  seen?  Only  from  as  far  as  the  altar  rail. 
The  saints  in  these  two  pictures  were  given  in  extreme  foreshortening,  and  as  you 
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approach,  all  of  a  sudden  that  foreshortening  becomes  not  their  quality  but  a  function 
of  your  position  in  relation  to  them.  You  see  them  foreshortened  because  they 
become  the  prolongations  of  your  own  sight  lines,  and  because  the  spectator  is  never 
properly  placed. 

Caravaggio  invented  a  new  conception  of  the  spectator.  Not  as  an  ideal  eye  at 
a  privileged  viewing  position,  but  as  a  man,  a  creature  in  the  body  who  is  unlikely  to 
be  perfectly  placed.  It  then  occurred  to  me  that  probably  the  most  important  thing 
that  any  major  innovation  in  art  produces  is  a  new  relation  to  the  spectator,  or  a  new 
conception  of  what  the  spectator  is,  which  I  wrote  about  later  in  my  book  Other 
Criteria  [Confrontations  with  20th-century  Art].  Whether  the  spectator  is  a  man 
alone  or  a  crowd.  Whether  he  is  a  man  at  rest  or  in  a  hurry.  Whether  he  is  a  man  at 
all  or  an  instrumentality.  I  cited  Robert  Rauschenberg's  work  called  Soundings. 
There  is  a  huge  screen,  and  the  sounds  you  produce  as  you  enter,  your  footfall,  your 
coughing  or  speaking  voice,  activates  the  screen  electronically  and  the  chairs  emerge. 
So  you  become  a  mechanical  instrument.  That's  a  different  conception  of  the 
spectator  from  the  one  for  whom  Raphael  paints. 
SMITH:  Yes. 

STEINBERG:  And  that  came  to  me  from  the  perception  I  suddenly  had  about  the 
Caravaggios.  Now  how  did  we  get  onto  the  Caravaggios?  There  was  a  link,  which  I 
have  now  forgotten. 
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SMITH:  I  was  asking  you  about  the  translation  of  an  embodied  knowledge  to  a 
verbal  knowledge. 

STEINBERG:  Right.  Oh,  yes,  now  I  remember.  I  then  brought  in  anamorphic 
projections,  images  that  come  right  only  when  you  see  them  obliquely.  It  was 
probably  Leonardo  who  invented  them,  and  they  were  cultivated  in  that  milieu  in 
Lombardy  where  Caravaggio  had  come  from.  So  he  would  have  known  about 
anamorphosis,  and  in  a  sense  he  structures  these  two  very  important  paintings  in  the 
spirit  of  anamorphic  projection. 

Well,  let  me  return  to  the  subject  of  writing  and  the  difficulty  of  describing. 
Sometimes  I  thought  to  myself,  whenever  I  read  a  page  of  Shakespeare  I  don't  want 
to  stop.  Why  would  a  man  ever  want  to  do  anything  but  keep  reading  this  stuff?  But 
Shakespeare  had  it  easy;  he  didn't  have  to  describe  with  precision  something  already 
given.  He  shaped  his  subjects;  he  chose  at  every  point  what  he  wanted  to  talk  about, 
and  that  makes  it  easy.  I  have  a  much  harder  task.  Then,  reading  Richard  II,  I  came 
upon  a  passage  in  which  Shakespeare  in  fact  describes  something  like  an  anamorphic 
projection.  It's  when  King  Richard  is  in  Ireland  campaigning  against  those  unruly 
Irish,  and  his  queen  has  forebodings  that  things  will  go  wrong.  One  of  the  courtiers 
tries  to  calm  her,  pretending  that  her  worries  are  mere  imagination,  her  fears  nothing 
to  worry  about.  And  this  is  what  he  says:  "Like  perspectives,  which  rightly  gazed 
upon  /  Show  nothing  but  confusion,  eyed  awry  /  Distinguish  form:  so  your  sweet 
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majesty,  /  Looking  awry  upon  your  lord's  departure,  .  .  ."  Well,  I  said  to  myself,  I 
was  dead  wrong.  Here's  a  Shakespeare  character  describing  a  complicated  visual 
effect  and  he  brings  it  off  neatly.  So  there's  no  excuse.  That  was  chastening,  but  it  is 
the  hardest  thing  to  do  and,  for  me,  the  least  pleasurable. 

There  are  only  two  parts  of  my  work  that  I  enjoy.  1  enjoy  looking  and 
sometimes  getting  an  idea  or  an  insight,  or  suddenly  discovering  a  connection  that  had 
previously  escaped  me.  That  can  be  exhilarating.  And  it  becomes  fun  again  when 
everything  is  written,  and  I  keep  working  it  over,  trying  to  make  it  a  little  more 
breezy,  a  little  more  reader-friendly.  If  I  am  lucky,  what  started  out  sounding  stilted 
hits  its  stride,  and  occasionally  I  get  off  a  sentence  that  I  actually  like.  But  those  are 
flashes.  In  between  comes  this  labor  of  putting  it  all  into  words.  What  keeps  me 
working  is  the  shame  that  I  have  written  something  so  intolerably  bad  that  I  have  to 
keep  at  it  until  it  becomes  a  little  less  bad.  But  there  must  be  more  enjoyable  ways  of 
spending  one's  life. 

SMITH:  Perhaps,  but  you  must  have  enjoyed  a  lot  of  it,  since  you  did  it  enough. 
STEINBERG:  Not  the  labor. 
SMITH:  Not  the  labor? 

STEINBERG:  No.  What  I  try  to  do  in  my  writing  now  is  to  project  a  sense  of 
enjoyment.  Perhaps  I  succeeded  in  the  second  half  of  The  Sexuality  of  Christ.  I  think 
it's  the  best  writing  I  have  done.  Much  of  it  deals  with  the  criticism  the  first  half  of 
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the  book  had  incurred  during  the  previous  twelve  years.  But  nothing  is  more 
intolerable  than  a  kvetch,  somebody  who  comes  on  and  pleads,  "I  have  been 
misunderstood,  take  pity  on  me."  Nobody  wants  to  read  that. 
SMITH:  No. 

STEINBERG:  So  I  invented  a  persona  who  can  give  as  good  as  he  gets.  He  reads 
his  critics  with  a  certain  lightheartedness,  amused  by  the  bumbling  attempts  to 
demolish  his  work.  Helen  Vendler  read  The  Sexuality  of  Christ  and  wrote  me  a  letter. 
With  her  permission  the  publisher  used  it  on  a  Chicago  University  Press  placard.  She 
said  of  the  book,  "Joyous  in  combat,  resilient  in  argument  ."  The  words  "joyous  in 
combat"  were  a  kind  of  benediction:  that  is  what  I  had  hoped  to  achieve.  But  of 
course  it's  all  contrivance;  it's  not  how  I  feel.  I  may  feel  wounded  or  enraged  or  hurt, 
or  humiliated,  and  certainly  misunderstood  by  criticism,  but  I  don't  want  that  to  show 
in  the  writing. 

SMITH:  No.  Sometimes,  certainly,  a  critic  must  make  a  palpable  touch,  an 
observation  that  you  must  agree  has  a  ring  of  truth  to  it. 

STEINBERG:  Yes.  I  cover  so  much  ground  in  a  book  like  The  Sexuality  of  Christ 
that  any  specialist  in  any  one  area  is  likely  to  find  serious  omissions,  something 
overlooked,  and  I  acknowledge  that.  For  instance,  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  I  had 
overlooked  St.  Bridget,  which  is  in  a  way  a  disaster.  St.  Bridget  was  a  plucky 
woman.  She  went  to  the  Holy  Land  from  Rome,  survived  a  shipwreck  and  the  loss  of 
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her  goods,  and  as  she  traveled  she  had  a  series  of  visions  which  she  describes.  One 
vision,  vouchsafed  to  her  in  Bethlehem,  was  of  the  Nativity.  She  describes  the 
shepherds  who  had  been  told  that  a  savior  had  been  born.  They  were  told  "savior," 
not  a  "savioress,"  so  they  had  to  make  sure,  before  worshipping  the  newborn,  that  it 
was  in  fact  male.  So  the  mother  unveiled  the  child's  masculine  parts,  and  then  they 
knew  they  had  found  the  right  baby,  and  they  worshipped  and  departed  joyously. 
Well,  this  is  a  crucially  important  text,  with  an  actual  reference  to  the  unveiling  of  the 
child's  sex,  and  I  had  overlooked  it  in  the  first  half  of  my  book,  which  is  inexcusable. 
I  acknowledged  that  and  then  did  a  lot  with  this  text. 

There  are  other  things.  I  had  written  in  the  first  part  of  the  book  that  the 
infant  Christ  for  a  thousand  years  had  been  represented  robed  down  to  the  ankles, 
with  bare  feet.  His  humanity  was  felt  by  Byzantine  artists  to  be  sufficiently  indicated 
by  his  derivation  from  his  human  mother.  To  painters  in  the  Latin  West,  this  was 
evidently  no  longer  sufficient.  I  pointed  out  that  around  1260  in  Italy  two  artists, 
Guido  da  Siena  and  Coppo  de  Marcovaldo,  started  exposing  the  child's  bare  leg  to 
above  the  knee,  which  was  unheard-of,  I  thought.  And  there  was  no  stopping  what 
they  had  started.  Within  a  generation  the  child  becomes  more  and  more  denuded,  and 
shortly  after  1300  you  have  the  stark  naked  child,  for  the  first  time  in  a  thousand 
years. 

Then  I  saw  the  Byzantine  show  at  the  Metropolitan,  and  an  important  twelfth- 
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century  illumination  from  St.  Catherine's  monastery  at  Mount  Sinai  shows  the  Christ 
child  bare-legged,  about  100  years  before  my  Italians.  I  thought,  "Oh  god,  I  have 
overlooked  this."  And  almost  immediately  after  there  appeared  a  learned  article  by 
[Rebecca  W  ]  Corrie,  discussing  the  bare-legged  Christ  child  in  Byzantine 
iconography. 

I  would  say  in  my  defense  that,  yes,  this  does  happen  in  Byzantine  art,  but 
that's  as  far  as  they  go.  In  the  West,  the  bare-legs  motif  becomes  initiatory,  leads  on 
to  total  nudity  and,  finally,  to  what  I  call  the  ostentatio  genitalium,  the  cultic  display 
of  the  child's  genitals.  So  the  reception  of  the  motif  in  the  West  is  critically  different. 
Still,  I  had  slighted  the  Byzantine  factor,  and  unlike  my  omission  of  St.  Bridget,  which 
I  was  able  to  correct,  I  will  never  be  able  to  correct  this,  because  I  won't  live  to  do  a 
third  edition.  But  I  cannot  think  of  an  occasion  where  some  essential  part  of  my 
interpretation  has  proved  to  be  mistaken. 

A  lot  of  work  has  been  done  since  I  suggested  in  1958  that  the  Caravaggio 
pictures  in  the  Cerasi  Chapel  were  designed  for  an  oblique  view.  I  remember  Maurice 
Cope  referring  to  my  essay  in  a  talk  about  Tintoretto's  Last  Supper  in  the  Venetian 
church  of  San  Giorgio  Maggiore:  a  long  dining  table  that  runs  a  very  radical  oblique 
line  through  the  picture.  [Heinrich]  Wolfflin  had  reproduced  the  painting  next  to 
Leonardo's  Last  Supper  to  show  the  difference  between  Renaissance  and  Baroque: 
the  Renaissance  table  runs  parallel  to  the  picture  plane;  Tintoretto  puts  his  in 
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continuous  oblique  recession.  Well,  Cope  pointed  out  that  the  Tintoretto  painting 
was  not  meant  to  be  seen  head-on  from  across  the  choir;  you  see  it  from  the  nave. 
Seen  from  the  congregation's  viewpoint,  the  table,  in  fact,  doesn't  look  diagonal;  but 
lines  up  with  the  altar  table.  It's  totally  transformed.  Cope  referred  to  my  article  as 
first  suggesting  this  kind  of  adjustment.  But  his  Tintoretto  precedes  my  Caravaggios 
by  a  decade. 

Soon  after  my  essay  appeared  (1958),  a  German  scholar,  Kurt  Bauch, 
published  a  book  about  early  Rembrandt  and  his  time  [Der frtihe  Rembrandt  und 
seine  Zeit,  I960].  Bauch  cites  my  Caravaggio  article  as  the  first  to  take  on  a  Baroque 
chapel  in  its  entirety — "with  surprising  results."  So  far  as  I  know,  this  is  the  only 
published  acknowledgment  of  my  essay  as  being  somehow  innovative.  Since  1960, 
nobody  has  referred  to  that  essay  again;  and  the  notion  of  monumental  pictures 
designed  for  oblique  siting  is  no  longer  surprising.  Now  with  installation  art  and 
things  of  that  kind,  we  live  in  a  totally  different  universe. 

The  same  with  Michelangelo's  Roman  Pieta.  it  may  scandalize  British  readers 
to  think  that  I  am  accusing  Michelangelo  of  imputing  incest  to  that  couple,  but  I  know 
I  am  right.  There  is  a  deeply  erotic  element  in  the  sculpture  in  the  sense  of  the 
Virgin's  bridehood  and  of  the  crucified  Christ  as  the  heavenly  bridegroom — the 
phrase  is  Saint  Augustine's.  This  mystic  eroticism  runs  through  the  Christian 
tradition,  from  Origen  onward,  and  through  St.  Bernard's  interpretation  of  the  Song 
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of  Songs.  And  this  is  incorporated  by  Michelangelo. 

SMITH:  Two  questions  before  we  wrap  up  for  today,  picking  up  on  previous  things 
that  we  have  talked  about.  First,  am  I  right  to  assume  that  it's  when  you  come  to  the 
United  States,  to  New  York,  that  you  are  exposed  to  an  art  scene  that  is  in  rapid 
development? 
STEINBERG:  Yes,  it  was. 
SMITH:  When  did  that  happen'? 

STEINBERG:  Well,  I  came  here  in  '45,  and  I  of  course  started  going  to  the  Museum 
of  Modern  Art  and  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  constantly.  Within  a  few  years,  when  I 
started  teaching  drawing,  I  met  artists  and  became  involved  in  the  current  art  scene.  I 
remember  a  magazine  called  The  Tiger's  Eye.  It  didn't  run  for  long,  but  it  had 
four-page  color  reproductions  of  new  young  painters  like  Willem  de  Kooning  and 
Franz  Kline  and  Rothko.  So  by  the  late  forties  I  was  involved.  The  first  essay  I  ever 
published,  which  I  disown,  came  out  around  1952.  I  won't  say  where  it  was 
published  because  it's  very  naive.  I  tried  to  integrate  this  new  contemporary  abstract 
art  with  my  conception  of  art  history. 

The  second  essay  I  wrote,  which  is  the  earliest  piece  in  Other  Criteria,  was 
published  in  the  Partisan  Review.  "The  Eye  is  a  Part  of  the  Mind."  I  argued  that 
abstract  art  is  not  as  abstract  as  we  think,  and  that  classical  art  is  much  more  abstract 
than  Clement  Greenberg  would  have  thought.  Greenberg  says  that  until  1900  or  so, 
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painting  was  essentially  concerned  with  illusionism,  the  representation  of  the  external 
world,  and  I  said,  "Do  you  think  that's  what  Michelangelo  is  concerned  with?  What 
an  idiotic  misunderstanding  of  the  objectives  of  artists  of  the  past,  to  write  them  off  as 
if  all  they  were  doing  was  something  which  the  movie  camera  or  any  camera  could  do 
more  efficiently."  I  knew  Greenberg  was  wrong  on  that  score,  and  I  thought  that 
critics  who  denied  content  to  abstract  art  were  equally  wrong.  I  am  no  longer  sure 
that  I  was  right  about  that,  and  that's  why  I  am  embarrassed  about  it,  and  tried,  in  the 
book,  to  tuck  this  essay  away  as  inconspicuously  as  possible. 

At  any  rate,  during  those  years  I  made  friends  with  artists,  especially  a  painter, 
Paul  Brach,  and  for  quite  a  few  years  we  were  "buddies,"  as  he  called  us,  and  he  was 
very  much  an  insider.  If  he  talked  about  "Bill"  and  "Franz,"  you  were  supposed  to 
know  he  was  talking  about  de  Kooning  and  Kline.  He  would  describe  playing  poker 
with  Jackson  [Pollock],  and  so  on.  I  recall  one  of  his  stories:  he  and  Pollock  were 
sitting  at  opposite  ends  of  the  table  with  others  playing  poker.  Paul  won,  Pollock 
lost.  I  don't  think  they  were  playing  for  big  money,  maybe  five  or  ten  dollars. 
Anyway,  Pollock  got  angry.  He  stood  up  and  glowered  at  Paul,  who  got  scared, 
because  Pollock  was  a  powerful-looking  guy  with  this  bald  bullet  head.  Pollock 
stalked  over  and  Paul  thought  he  was  going  to  get  seriously  socked,  but  he  stood  his 
ground.  Then  apparently  Pollock's  anger  cooled  sufficiently  during  the  five  or  six 
steps  he  had  taken,  and  by  the  time  he  reached  Paul  he  just  threw  his  arms  around  him 
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and  gave  him  a  bear  hug. 

I  never  knew  Pollock.  I  saw  him  around  a  couple  of  times,  but  I  don't  think 
we  ever  talked.  I  knew  Franz  Kline  slightly  and  Rothko  quite  well.  But  Paul  would 
invite  me  to  join  him  at  parties,  constantly  meeting  with  artists,  so  that's  how  I  got 
involved.  In  the  mid-fifties  I  started  writing  criticism,  and  then  of  course  artists  knew 
that  I  was  one  of  the  very  few  who  were  writing  about  contemporary  art. 
SMITH:  To  the  degree  that  you  were  part  of  the  scene,  were  you  there  as  an  artist,  a 
critic,  or  as  a  friend? 

STEINBERG:  As  a  friend,  as  a  friend  and  possibly  as  a  critic.  There  is  a  good  social 
reason  why  I  gave  up  writing  criticism.  All  my  human  relations  became  somehow 
politicized.  I  remember  a  beautiful  young  woman  coming  over  to  me  at  some  party. 
A  year  earlier  it  would  have  indicated  that  she  was  interested  in  me  and  it  would  have 
been  a  pleasant  sensation.  But  within  two  minutes  I  figured  out  that  she  was  the  wife 
or  the  girlfriend  of  a  painter  and  she  wanted  to  interest  me  in  her  guy  so  I  would  write 
about  him.  That's  why  she  was  speaking  to  me.  I  really  didn't  like  that.  I  no  longer 
was  able  to  judge  what  my  relation  to  human  beings  was.  I  was  seen  as  a  person  who 
seemed  to  have  some  kind  of  power,  being  able  to  draw  attention  to  an  artist,  and  so  I 
was  thought  of  as  a  potential  ally  in  the  cause,  and  I  didn't  want  to  be  thought  of  that 
way.  That  was  one  reason  I  stopped  writing  reviews. 

I  mentioned  another  reason  in  the  preface  to  Other  Criteria.  My  little  piece 
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on  de  Kooning's  Women  was  done  in  one  day.  That  was  bracing.  I  thought,  "God,  I 
am  really  a  professional  now.  I  can  write  an  article  in  a  day."  But  each  month  these 
reviews  became  harder  and  harder  to  do,  until  in  the  end  I  would  spend  thirty  days 
full-time  writing  one  of  those  pieces.  I  got  the  feeling  that  to  write  even  within  a 
month  about  an  artist's  work  that  had  taken  him  two  or  twenty  years  to  produce,  is 
somehow  outrageous.  So  I  quit.  I  never  reviewed  again. 

SMITH:  Did  your  own  art  style  change  in  some  way  as  a  result  of  the  exposure  first 
to  Abstract  Expressionism  and  then  to  the  mid-fifties  art? 

STEINBERG:  No,  it  didn't.  And  this  is  one  reason  why,  even  at  the  age  of  nineteen, 
I  knew  I  was  not  an  artist.  In  my  art-historical  thinking  I  can  move  into  uncharted 
ground;  I  can  read  what  has  been  written  and  see  where  it  is  inadequate  and  what 
needs  to  be  done.  When  I  look  at  a  work  of  art,  I  do  not  look  at  it  the  way  an  artist 
does.  An  artist  like  Picasso  can  look  at  a  Poussin  and  it  becomes  a  trigger  for  him,  a 
stimulus;  he  can  see  where  it  should  be  taken.  I  don't  ever  want  to  take  it  anywhere; 
I  like  it  the  way  it  is.  Whereas  in  art  history  and  art  criticism,  I  feel  fired  to  take  a 
step  forward. 
[Tape  II,  Side  Two] 

SMITH:  Now,  you  get  to  know  some  of  the  Abstract  Expressionists  better  than 
others.  Was  that  as  a  friend,  or  as  someone  who  was  meeting  with  artists  in  order  to 
write  about  them? 
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STEINBERG:  We  were  never  friends.  We  met  in  various  ways.  Once,  Alfred  Barr 
invited  a  number  of  artists  and  people  in  the  art  world  to  a  party  to  meet  some  visiting 
Russians.  This  was  long  ago,  of  course,  in  the  Soviet  days,  and  the  party  was  held  at 
the  home  of  a  real  upper  class  Park  Avenue  Wasp.  A  few  canapes  were  served  and  of 
course  drinks,  and  the  Russians  were  waiting  for  the  food,  and  there  was  no  food; 
that  was  it.  The  Russian  idea  of  hospitality  was  not  that,  you  see,  and  this  was  very 
Wasp.  The  Russians  were  duly  appalled.  And  so  was  Rothko,  who  was  there. 
Everybody  was  properly  dressed;  I  certainly  wore  my  tie,  but  Rothko  came  in  an  open 
shirt,  with  his  hairy  chest  showing.  Then  he  turned  to  a  few  people — I  was  sitting 
near  him — and  said,  "Let's  go  get  something  to  eat."  We  all  lit  out  and  went  to  a 
delicatessen.  I  think  that  may  have  been  the  first  time  I  talked  to  Rothko.  Then  I 
remember  hearing  about  the  piece  he  had  been  commissioned  to  do  for  the  Four 
Seasons  restaurant,  the  Philip  Johnson  restaurant. 
SMITH:  Right. 

STEINBERG:  He  had  been  paid  handsomely  in  advance,  he  produced  the  work,  and 
then  he  and  his  wife  were  invited  to  a  free  dinner  at  the  Four  Seasons.  I  had  never 
eaten  there,  but  I  remember  going  in  when  it  was  new  to  look  at  the  Richard  Lippold 
sculpture  over  the  bar  and  feeling  a  little  offended.  Do  you  remember  Lippold's  name 
at  all? 

SMITH:  The  name  isn't  ringing  a  bell,  no. 
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STEINBERG:  He  did  things  with  thin  metallic  rods,  supposed  to  look  like  immaterial 
radiation — great  spirituality  was  claimed  for  these  works.  But  I  looked  at  this  thing 
at  the  Four  Seasons,  a  piece  of  decoration  over  the  bar,  and  it  gave  me  a  bad  taste. 
The  Rothkos  apparently  reacted  the  same  way,  and  Mrs.  Rothko  told  Mark,  "This  is 
no  place  for  your  work."  So  he  withdrew  his  paintings  and  returned  the  money 
because  he  didn't  like  the  setting.  I  was  moved  when  I  heard  that  story,  because 
artists  can  always  use  money. 

I  got  Rothko' s  phone  number,  called  him,  and  said  I  would  like  to  see  the 
work.  He  said  fine.  I  came  down  to  his  studio,  and  he  said,  "I  generally  don't  care 
about  art  critics,  but  I've  checked  you  out  and  they  tell  me  you  are  okay."  Then  he 
pointed  to  an  article  that  just  happened  to  be  lying  on  the  couch,  by  Katherine  Kuh, 
who  was  a  well-known  art  critic  in  those  days.  She  had  written  an  enthusiastic  piece 
about  Rothko,  and  he  picked  it  up  to  show  me  what  she  was  writing.  I  turned  away 
and  said,  "Mr.  Rothko,  I  came  here  to  look  at  your  paintings." 

As  I  looked  at  the  pictures,  I  asked  him  to  tell  me  in  detail  the  circumstances 
of  that  commission.  I  wasn't  going  to  write  about  it,  but  it  interested  me.  What 
grabbed  me  was  the  moral  gesture:  an  artist  making  this  financial  sacrifice  because  he 
didn't  want  to  become  the  decorator  of  an  expensive  restaurant  set  up  for  expense 
account  executives.  So  we  kept  talking  about  the  Four  Seasons  commission  and  his 
getting  out  of  it,  and  I  kept  looking  at  the  works.  He  answered  my  questions  and 
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then,  after  an  hour,  I  said,  "Well,  I  won't  take  any  more  of  your  time."  At  that,  he 
picked  up  the  article  from  the  couch  and  said,  "Now,  this  Katherine  Kuh  says  of  me  . 
.  .  ,"  and  he  wanted  to  read  from  it.  This  is  the  man  who  claimed  to  have  no  use  for 
critics,  and  now,  for  the  second  time,  brings  up  this  article,  which  just  happened  to  lie 
around. 

Later  I  was  told  that  Rothko  said,  "Yeah,  Steinberg  came  down,  but  he  wasn't 
interested  in  my  work,  he  just  wanted  the  story" — something  dismissive.  I  had 
actually  looked  hard  at  the  paintings,  taken  them  in.  But  in  my  own  way.  I  don't  like 
to  play  the  game  of  "admiring  audience."  What  I  came  away  with  was  a  sense  of  the 
pathetic  humanity  of  the  man,  who  so  desperately  needed  to  read  me  some 
complimentary  things  that  had  been  written  about  him,  in  case  I  didn't  understand 
how  good  a  painter  he  was. 
SMITH:  Yes.  As  if  you  couldn't  see  it. 

STEINBERG:  And,  in  a  way,  I  felt  sorry  for  him.  We  met  a  few  more  times.  He 
was  also  associated  with  Hunter  College,  so  in  a  sense  we  were  colleagues. 
SMITH:  I  see 

STEINBERG:  But  we  never  became  friends.  I  never  pushed  it.  I  can  tell  you  this 
final  story,  and  then  I  am  sort  of  wearing  down. 
SMITH:  Okay. 

STEINBERG:  Around  1961  or  so,  Alfred  Barr  asked  me  to  give  a  series  of  three 
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lectures  at  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  He  introduced  me,  and  in  that  first  lecture  I 
ended  up  by  saying  to  the  audience  that  I  would  offer  a  rough  and  ready  definition  of 
contemporary  art.  I  said,  "Contemporary  art  is  one  about  which  nothing  has  as  yet 
been  written.  It  doesn't  matter  whether  you  are  dealing  with  a  Michelangelo  and  a 
library  full  of  books,  or  a  new  young  artist  about  whom  only  one  article  has  appeared 
in  Artforum.  If  something  has  already  been  written  about  the  work  you  are  no  longer 
entirely  alone  with  it.  You  may  agree  with  the  critic's  interpretation,  you  may 
disagree  with  it,  refute  it,  or  modify  it,  but  you  are  no  longer  alone  with  the 
experience.  So  now,  let  me  take  two  young  artists  who  are  showing  for  the  first  time 
in  New  York  about  whom  nothing  has  as  yet  appeared,  and  see  what  we  can  do  with 
them."  One  of  them  was  a  California  artist  who  went  into  filmmaking;  he  is  still 
around. 

SMITH:  Bruce  Conner  perhaps? 

STEINBERG:  That's  it,  thank  you.  How  did  you  know? 

SMITH:  I  wrote  a  book  on  California  art  and  poetry  in  the  mid-twentieth  century,  so 
it's  a  subject  I  know  well. 

STEINBERG:  So  I  talked  about  Bruce  Conner,  who  was  at  that  time  a  completely 
unknown  new  name.  He  was  having  his  first  show,  and  no  reviews  had  appeared  yet. 
The  other  artist  was  Frank  Stella,  who  was  showing  at  the  Modern  in  the  Sixteen 
Americans  show,  the  black  stripe  paintings,  and  nothing  had  yet  been  written  about 
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them. 

SMITH:  That  was  in '59. 

STEINBERG:  That  was  the  show  then,  '59.  At  the  end  of  the  lecture,  two  painters 
well-known  on  the  New  York  scene,  whom  I  knew  well,  came  up  to  me  in  a  rage. 
One  of  them  said,  referring  to  my  comments  on  Stella,  "Do  you  realize  what  an  ass 
you  have  made  of  yourself?  Don't  you  know  there's  no  one  in  this  town  who  takes 
this  crap  seriously?"  The  speaker  had  been  a  good  friend  of  mine  for  many  years. 
What  he  said  depressed  me  a  great  deal.  I  called  Alfred  Barr  with  this  question:  "Is  it 
possible  for  a  critic  to  be  and  remain  friends  with  a  working  artist9"  And  Alfred  said, 
"No,  impossible." 

I  went  over  to  see  him.  He  was  sitting  up  on  his  bed  in  pajamas,  playing  with 
his  toes,  and  we  talked.  He  said,  "Inevitably,  sooner  or  later,  he  is  bound  to  resent 
you;  it's  not  that  you  say  something  derogatory  about  him,  or  that  you  don't  write 
about  him,  or  seem  to  ignore  him.  You  write  about  somebody  else  with  enthusiasm, 
and  he  feels  betrayed.  It's  like  adultery.  You  are  diverting  attention  to  somebody 
else.  As  a  critic  you  will  always  be  to  the  artist  an  instrument  potentially  for  his 
benefit."  Of  course  he  was  right. 

SMITH:  But  what  about  people  who  were  associated  with  Fluxus,  who  really  did 
seem  to  turn  their  backs  on  the  art  market?  Could  you  not  then  have  a  relationship 
with  them? 
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STEINBERG:  No.  By  that  time  I  had  stopped  writing  criticism,  and  also  I  was 
aging,  which  as  you  may  notice  I  am  still  doing.  I  decided,  as  I  recently  said  in  a  talk 
on  Rauschenberg,  that  one  of  the  functions  of  aging  is  to  give  somebody  else  a  chance 
to  be  young.  To  be  involved  with  contemporary  art  is  a  total  engagement.  I  knew 
what  it  meant  around  1960,  when  I  was  involved  with  the  scene,  with  the  galleries 
that  showed  interesting  artists.  I  wouldn't  have  thought  it  possible  to  miss  a  new 
show  by  Rothko  or  Kline.  And  then  when  Rauschenberg  and  Johns  appeared  on  the 
scene,  I  sensed  a  radical  and  significant  break.  I  was  with  it  then  because  I  was  living 
in  that  world. 

Events  in  the  art  world  now  are  not  happening  in  my  world  anymore;  I  am 
alienated  from  it.  That  is  why  I  don't  think  that  my  opinion  of  contemporary  art  is 
worth  having.  It's  like  the  difference  between  living  in  the  country  and  experiencing 
the  change  of  the  seasons,  when  the  crocuses  first  came  out,  or  the  peach  trees  first 
bloom,  and  all  of  this  is  happening  in  your  life — or  being  a  city  slicker  who  takes  a 
drive  out  into  the  country  once  in  a  while. 

The  last  time  I  lectured  on  modern  art  was  years  ago  in  Kansas  City.  They 
asked  me  to  speak  about  modern  art  and  I  said,  "I  can't.  I'm  not  involved  in  it 
anymore,"  but  as  they  urged  me,  I  finally  said,  "The  only  kind  of  talk  I  could  possibly 
give  would  be  one  entitled,  'Why  I  am  Unfit  to  Discuss  Contemporary  Art'."  They 
said,  "Great,  we'll  have  that."  And  that's  what  I  did. 
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SMITH:  But  that  means  of  course,  since  you've  written  on  Picasso,  et  cetera,  that 
you  did  not  consider  that  modern  art? 

STEINBERG:  I  don't.  I  am  still  involved  with  Picasso.  I  gave  the  Norton  Lectures 
at  Harvard  two  years  ago  and  the  last  of  the  six  historical  subjects  was  Picasso.  I  was 
apparently  the  first  to  write,  in  the  sixties,  about  Picasso's  work  of  the  fifties.  I  wrote 
a  long  essay  on  The  Women  of  Algiers,  painted  in  1954-55.  The  essay  came  out  in 
Other  Criteria  in  '72,  but  I  had  worked  on  it  for  some  years.  It  was  the  first  time  a 
work  of  Picasso's  as  late  as  the  fifties  was  taken  seriously,  because  Greenberg  was 
then  in  command,  and  according  to  the  Greenberg  aesthetic,  Picasso  was  finished  by 
1925 — even  Guernica  was  thought  overrated.  The  later  Picasso  was  acknowledged 
to  have  made  some  good  prints  and  drawings,  but  as  a  painter  he  was  no  longer 
producing  high  art.  As  Greenberg  put  it,  "He  no  longer  knows  where  'high'  is."  Art 
had  moved  to  New  York.  So  when  my  essay  was  written,  Women  of  Algiers  still 
seemed  like  late  Picasso.  Obviously  it  isn't  late  anymore,  because  Picasso  lived  on 
until  '73.  But  I  no  longer  think  of  Picasso  as  contemporary  art. 
SMITH:  One  last  thing,  and  this  is  again  another  shift:  was  your  family  observant 
religiously? 

STEINBERG:  My  father  certainly  was;  he  prayed  three  times  a  day.  Even  when  he 
was  in  the  revolutionary  government  in  Soviet  Russia,  about  this  time  of  day,  before 
sunset,  the  hour  of  the  afternoon  prayer,  he  would  quietly  get  up  as  if  to  stretch  his 
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legs,  lean  against  the  wall  like  this  to  cover  his  head  with  his  hand,  and  run  through 
the  service  inwardly.  He  had  it  by  heart,  of  course.  But  he  didn't  want  to  make  a 
demonstration  of  it — only  if  you  knew  him  did  you  know  what  he  was  doing.  He  did 
it  quickly:  three  minutes  for  the  runthrough.  Once,  when  we  had  been  invited  out  to 
a  weekend  in  the  country,  we  were  in  a  jovial  mood  and  I  suggested  a  contest  to  see 
who  could  pack  the  most  words  into  thirty  seconds,  reciting  something  by  heart.  My 
younger  sister  had  a  stopwatch.  I  recited  the  first  two  pages  of  Paradise  Lost.  My 
father  recited  a  psalm,  which  occurs  three  times  a  day  in  the  liturgy.  So  he  certainly 
was  observant. 

I  too  grew  up  observant  until  I  made  the  decision  to  give  it  all  up,  because  I 
realized  that,  for  me,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  religion,  or  with  Judaism,  with  a  sense 
of  the  divine;  it  had  to  do  only  with  my  father,  and  that  was  not  sufficient  reason.  I 
am  very  interested  in  religion  as  a  human  phenomenon,  but  I  think  of  myself  as  a  man 
without  religious  faith.  After  one  of  my  lectures  that  involved  lots  of  Christian 
theology,  a  woman  from  the  audience  asked  whether  my  exposure  to  all  this  doctrine 
had  in  any  way  affected  my  own  beliefs.  I  said,  "I  will  answer  you  with  a  quotation 
from  Gershom  Sholem.  He  was  asked  whether  his  lifelong  involvement  with 
mysticism  had  affected  his  own  way  of  thinking,  and  Sholem  replied,  'You  don't  have 
to  be  a  triangle  to  study  geometry'."  [laughter] 
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SESSION  TWO:  18  FEBRUARY,  1998 
[Tape  III,  Side  One] 

STEINBERG:  Rauschenberg  raised  a  big  public  scandal  during  a  sale  at  Sotheby's 
about  Robert  Scull's  exploitation  of  artists,  selling  works  which  he  had  bought  for  a 
song  when  the  artists  were  young.  Warhol  immortalized  Scull's  wife,  Ethel.  James 
Fenton  calls  this  the  "suck  up"  phase  of  the  artist,  when  you  paint  flattering  portraits 
of  your  patron.  Artists  have  always  done  it,  from  Titian  to  Warhol.  Anyhow,  in  1961 
or  '62  when  I  met  Scull,  I  was  writing  about  Jasper  Johns,  and  Scull  had  bought 
about  twenty  of  Johns's  works.  If  he  liked  an  artist  he  would  buy  in  depth.  So  Jasper 
and  I  drove  out  to  Scull's  place  in  New  Jersey.  At  dinner,  Scull  began  to  talk  about 
art,  and  I  didn't  want  to  hear  Scull  talk  about  art.  I  had  heard  that  his  wealth  came 
from  taxi  cabs  in  New  York,  so  I  changed  the  subject  in  the  crudest  way  possible  and 
asked,  "How  many  taxis  do  you  own?"  He  said,  "About  two  hundred."  And  I  said, 
"Is  that  all?"  Because  I  had  read  somewhere  that  there  were  fourteen  thousand  taxis 
in  New  York,  and  to  own  just  two  hundred  of  them  seemed  no  big  deal.  I  was  very 
naive.  I  didn't  realize  that  to  operate  a  taxi  in  New  York,  the  investment  is  not  the 
automobile,  but  the  medallion,  the  franchise,  which  costs,  I  don't  know,  $100,000, 
$150,000.  So  if  you  multiply  $100,000  by  200  you  get  into  money.  Well,  I  wasn't 
aware  of  that. 

So  there  was  Scull;  not  a  highly  educated  man,  but  he  had  a  passionate  feeling 
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for  art,  and  he  would  climb  five  stories  up  to  young  artists'  lofts,  spend  time  with 
them,  and,  if  he  believed  in  them,  buy  the  work.  That's  what  he  did  with  Johns  and 
Rauschenberg  when  their  prices  were  nowhere.  Then  later  on  these  artists  resented  it, 
and  we  have  no  law  as  I  think  they  have  in  France  whereby  an  artist  can  profit  from 
the  appreciation. 

SMITH:  California  has  such  a  law  and  several  other  states  do.  It's  surprising, 
actually,  that  New  York  doesn't,  but  maybe  it's  not  surprising. 
STEINBERG:  Well,  at  that  time,  no. 

SMITH:  You  have  written  about  Victor  and  Sally  Ganz.  I  wonder  how  many 
collectors  you  became  involved  with  in  the  course  of  your  professional  life. 
STEINBERG:  I  was  involved  only  with  one  young  couple,  Victor  and  Frances 
Leventritt,  and  that  was  a  purely  personal  relation.  Shall  I  tell  you  about  it? 
SMITH:  Yes,  please. 

STEINBERG:  I  met  Frances  Leventritt — now  an  old,  ailing  lady  who  almost  never 
leaves  her  room  anymore — when  I  first  came  to  New  York,  in  January,  1945,  and  she 
was  the  first  American  girl  I  got  to  know.  Not  long  after,  she  met  Victor  Leventritt, 
who  fell  head  over  heels  in  love  with  her.  He  came  from  a  wealthy  family.  His 
mother  was  a  dowager  widow.  She  ran  the  Leventritt  Foundation  that  supported 
classical  music.  You've  heard  the  name? 
SMITH:  No,  actually  I  haven't. 
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STEINBERG:  The  Foundation  ran  a  program  for  schoolchildren,  called  "Young 
Audiences,"  and  they  gave  annual  awards,  alternating  violinists  and  pianists.  The 
winners  would  be  given  a  concert  tour,  playing  with  major  orchestras  throughout 
America.  Willy  Kappel  won  an  award — he  died  tragically  in  an  air  crash — and 
Eugene  Istomin,  and  Gary  Graffman,  and  Leon  Fleischer,  and  many  others.  Also  a 
Texan,  what  is  his  name,  who  became  an  American  hero  because  he  won  the 
Tchaikovsky  prize  in  Moscow. 
SMITH:  Oh,  Van  Cliburn? 

STEINBERG:  Van  Cliburn,  thank  you.  Van  Cliburn.  The  only  person  of  culture 
who  has  ever  had  a  ticker-tape  parade  in  New  York.  And  he  got  it  not  because  he 
knew  how  to  play  the  piano  but  because  he  had  beaten  the  Russians. 
SMITH:  Yes 

STEINBERG:  Anyway,  Victor  Leventritt  and  I  became  friends;  we  used  to  ride 
horses  together.  Not  as  often  as  I  wish  in  retrospect  we  had,  because  I  couldn't 
always  afford  it.  He  of  course  invited  me  at  his  expense,  but  I  was  too  proud  to 
accept  that.  Meanwhile,  his  young  wife,  Frances,  had  nothing  to  do.  She  had  worked 
as  a  singer,  briefly,  in  Broadway  musicals,  but  she  was  glad  not  to  have  to  work 
anymore,  so  she  hung  around  Parke  Bernet,  the  great  auction  house  before  it  was 
taken  over  by  Sotheby's,  and  started  to  buy  things.  One  day  she  showed  me  her 
purchases — most  of  it  junk.  I  said  to  her,  "Why  are  you  buying  this  stuff?"  And  she 
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said,  "How  am  I  supposed  to  know?  Would  you  come  with  me9"  I  had  never  been 
to  an  auction  house,  and  so  I  started  occasionally  to  go.  Sometimes  we'd  go  to  a 
dealer,  followed  by  a  good  dinner,  and  it  became  a  game.  I  would  advise  them  what 
to  buy.  I  never  thought  of  owning  anything  myself  because  I  had  no  money,  but  I 
took  pride  in  building  their  collection;  it  became  a  wonderful  collection.  She  has  been 
selling  off  a  lot  of  it  now.  I  made  her  buy  [Jean]  Dubuffet's  Ofympia,  which  (as  we 
learned  later)  Alfred  Barr  wanted  for  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  but  she  out-bid  the 
museum.  From  Pierre  Matisse  they  bought  a  great  Giacometti  marble  and  several 
Matisse  sculptures;  at  Parke  Bernet,  superb  Persian  pots  and  archaic  Chinese  bronzes. 
And  that  was  the  one  association  I  had  with  collectors. 

With  Victor  Ganz  it  was  very  different.  I  got  to  know  the  Ganzes  because 
Sally  Ganz  attended  my  first  series  of  lectures  at  the  Metropolitan,  which  were  held  in 
the  morning  at  eleven  o'clock.  That  was  in  1958,  when  I  was  still  a  graduate  student. 
SMITH:  Were  you  lecturing  on  Borromini? 

STEINBERG:  No,  that  came  later.  These  first  ones  covered  general  topics — at  $50 
per  lecture.  I  can't  even  remember  the  title  now.  But  it  was  a  series  of  ten  or  twelve 
weekly  talks.  At  these  morning  lectures  there  were  almost  no  men  in  the  audience, 
but  Sally  Ganz,  who  died  in  1997,  told  Victor  that  he  really  ought  to  attend  one  of 
them,  and  he  did.  Then  he  spoke  to  Alfred  Barr  about  my  lectures  and  said,  "Why 
don't  you  have  Leo  Steinberg  lecture  at  the  Modern?"  Alfred  said,  "We'd  love  to,  but 
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we  don't  have  the  money."  I  learned  years  later  that  Victor  put  up  the  money,  a 
thousand  dollars  for  three  lectures.  All  I  knew  at  the  time  was  that  Alfred  called 
saying  he'd  like  me  to  do  it — at  that  princely  fee. 

After  that  I  became  friends  with  the  Ganzes.  Their  collection  then  was 
exclusively  Picasso,  except  I  think  for  two  Matisse  prints  in  one  of  the  bathrooms  and 
an  Eilshemius  they  had  won  in  a  charity  lottery.  I  kept  telling  Victor  it  was  brave  of 
him  to  have  bought  Picassos  when  he  did,  when  few  people  were  buying  them. 
People  were  saying,  "Of  course  we  all  know  that  Picasso  is  a  great  artist,  but  you 
can't  live  with  his  pictures."  And  all  Victor  wanted  was  to  live  with  them.  I  said, 
"It's  a  great  thing  to  have  done  it  back  then,  starting  in  the  late  thirties,  but  now  all 
you  need  to  buy  Picassos  is  money,  and  that's  not  very  interesting." 

I  began  to  talk  to  him  about  the  new  American  art,  especially  Johns  and 
Rauschenberg,  and  there  was  one  moment  when  it  clicked.  Victor  called  me  in  great 
excitement,  said  he  had  just  gone  to  Leo  Castelli's  gallery  to  see  the  new  show  of  four 
new  works  by  Jasper  Johns,  and  he  said,  "I  had  total  recall.  I  remembered  everything 
you  had  said  about  it."  And  he  had  bought  two  of  the  pictures,  including  a  very 
important  work  called  Liar.  And  from  then  on  he  was  off  buying  Johns  and  then 
Rauschenberg,  Stella,  [Claes]  Oldenburg,  and  Eva  Hesse.  This  is  the  only  time  that  I 
influenced  his  collection.  I  helped  Victor  make  that  break  and  he  became  an 
important  collector  of  contemporary  American  art. 
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But  Victor  was  very  much  his  own  man,  he  took  no  one's  advice — except  at 
that  one  moment.  Years  later,  in  an  article  Sally  wrote  about  Victor,  she  made  it  a 
special  point  that  Victor  never  once  took  guidance  or  advice  from  anybody  else.  In 
fact,  the  back  cover  of  Michael  Fitzgerald's  A  Life  of  Collecting:  Victor  and  Sally 
Ganz  [Christie's,  1997]  reproduces  a  photograph  of  Sally,  Victor,  and  Jasper  Johns. 
The  photograph  is  cropped — their  daughter  Kate  reminded  me  that  there  was 
originally  another  figure  in  the  picture  further  off  to  the  left.  That  was  me. 
SMITH:  Oh. 

STEINBERG:  It's  all  right.  Cutting  me  out  made  it  a  better  picture.  But  Kate  tells 
me  that  she  has  all  the  correspondence  from  those  years  in  which  Victor  and  Sally 
kept  referring  to  me.  I  was  the  first  person  in  the  art  world  with  whom  they  became 
friendly.  Otherwise  their  contacts  had  been  businessmen.  But  once  Victor  began  to 
buy  contemporary  American  painters,  he  became  friends  with  Johns  and 
Rauschenberg,  with  Oldenburg  and  Stella,  and  then  Dorothea  Rockburne  and  Mel 
Bochner.  He  became  a  beloved  person.  He  didn't  just  buy  the  artists'  work,  he 
became  a  friend.  They  liked  him;  he  was  a  very  lovable  man. 

SMITH:  Now  you  clearly  admired  Rauschenberg  and  Johns,  although  I  think  as  you 
have  indicated,  you  had  some  problems  with  Rauschenberg' s  work  initially.  But  how 
did  you  feel  about  the  next  waves,  the  Op  art  of  the  early  sixties,  and  Warhol  and  Pop 
art? 
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STEINBERG:  I  could  never  work  up  any  sympathy  for  Warhol.  I  met  him  once  only 
very  briefly.  We  never  talked.  Not  that  he  was  an  easy  person  to  get  to  know.  And  I 
am  so  professorial  in  my  way  of  speaking,  my  associations.  I  was  always  aware  of 
that.  And  something  about  the  cultural  effect  that  I  sensed  Warhol's  art  was 
producing  went  against  my  grain,  and  I've  never  gotten  over  it.  Warhol  is  not  an 
artist  whose  work  I  admire.  I  meet  plenty  of  intelligent  people  who  tell  me  that  Andy 
Warhol  and  [Joseph]  Beuys  are  the  two  most  important  artists  of  the  latter  twentieth 
century,  and  it's  at  this  point  that  I  check  out.  I  no  longer  feel  that  I  understand  the 
motives  from  within,  or  sympathize  with  them,  identify  with  them.  I  begin  to  feel 
alienated.  This  happens  to  a  large  extent  with  the  later  Rauschenberg,  too. 

I  may  say  that  in  the  case  of  Rauschenberg  there  were  few  works  that  I  really 
enjoyed  looking  at.  When  I  wrote  in  my  letter  of  retraction  [March,  1958]  that  some 
of  them  seemed  to  me  very  beautiful,  I  was  being  sincere,  but  there's  a  lot  in 
Rauschenberg  which  again  alienates  me.  In  a  lecture  on  Rauschenberg  that  I  am 
going  to  shortly  repeat  in  Houston  [published  as  Encounters  with  Rauschenberg,  The 
Menil  Collection  and  Chicago  University  Press,  2000],  I  quoted  from  a  Rauschenberg 
interview — he  said  he  loved  television,  kept  it  on  (without  sound)  all  the  time;  had  a 
set  in  every  room.  Well,  I  loathe  television  and  don't  own  a  set.  I  am  such  a  cultural 
conservative.  And  it's  too  late  for  me  to  switch.  I  have  enough  to  do  looking  at 
Leonardo's  Last  Supper  and  feeling  elated  in  discovering  more  and  more  that  I  had 
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missed,  and  that's  my  TV.  I  find  Mona  Lisa  more  intriguing  than  Monica,  and  if  that 
makes  me  miss  a  great  deal,  I  don't  feel  the  loss.  Did  I  tell  you  that  I  entered  the 
competition  that  the  New  Republic  announced  a  few  weeks  ago?  They  wanted  a 
word,  a  term,  to  describe  the  current  scandal  in  the  White  House. 
SMITH:  No,  you  didn't  tell  me  that. 

STEINBERG:  My  losing  entry  was:  "The  Bimbonic  Plague."  [laughter]  Long  ago,  I 
did  have  a  keen  sense  of  an  exciting  revolution  that  these  two  artists  were  heading, 
and  I  thought  I  had  an  insight  into  what  they  were  doing.  I  don't  think  I  have  had 
that  kind  of  insight  since,  and  no  wonder.  I  am  not  involved  with  this  art,  I  don't 
follow  it. 

To  return  to  your  question  about  my  involvement  with  collectors,  it  was  only 
these  two:  first,  Victor  and  Frances  Leventritt — Victor  died  of  cancer  as  quite  a 
young  man — and  then  Victor  Ganz,  and  these  were  personal  friendships. 
SMITH:  When  you  decided  to  go  to  the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts,  did  you  know  that 
you  would  be  focusing  in  on  Italian  Renaissance  art  at  that  point9 
STEINBERG:  I  don't  think  I  did.  I  was  very  naive  about  what  art  history  was  or 
needed  to  do  or  could  do.  I  thought  that  I  knew  a  lot  about  art  because  I  had  been 
looking  at  art  or  reading  about  it  since  my  childhood,  and  I  thought  that  it  was  simply 
a  matter  of  filling  in  gaps.  So  the  first  course  I  took  was  on  Islamic  art,  because  I 
knew  nothing  about  it,  from  a  man  called  Herbert  Weissberger.  He  later  went  to  the 
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National  Gallery  in  Washington.  The  second  course  I  took  was  in  prehistoric  art 
(with  Professor  Salmony),  and  I  think  the  third  was  Japanese  art,  which  I  didn't  know 
enough  about.  I  assumed  I  knew  all  about  the  Renaissance  because  I'd  been  looking 
at  Botticelli  since  I  was  twelve  years  old. 

But  I  had  no  clear  idea  of  what  art  history  was  doing  until  a  course  was 
announced  on  Rubens.  I  decided,  because  I  had  always  liked  Rubens,  that  I'd  take  it, 
even  though  it  seemed  kind  of  wasteful  to  spend  an  entire  semester  on  just  one  artist. 
You  could  get  so  much  more  mileage  out  of  a  course  on,  say,  prehistoric  art:  thirty 
thousand  years'  worth  of  art  for  the  same  money.  I  remember  feeling  that  way  about 
buying  records  when  I  was  a  boy,  interested  in  classical  music,  living  in  London.  One 
record- — we  are  talking  about  the  old  78s — cost  six  shillings.  I  would  save  up  until  I 
had  six  shillings,  and  then  came  the  question  of  what  music  to  buy.  Obviously,  it 
would  have  to  be  orchestral  rather  than  a  string  quartet  or  solo  piano,  because  why 
should  I  have  one  pianist  working  for  me,  when  I  could  have  a  hundred  musicians 
working  for  me  for  the  same  money?  I  think  it  was  a  similar  psychology,  [laughter] 

But  it  was  only  at  the  end  of  that  Rubens  course  that  it  dawned  on  me  what  it 
was  all  about.  I  realized,  after  spending  an  entire  semester  on  Rubens  and  reading  the 
literature,  that  I  had  finally  reached  an  eminence  from  which,  for  the  first  time,  I  could 
survey  the  extent  of  my  ignorance.  Before  that  I  didn't  even  know.  That  was  a  kind 
of  breakthrough.  And  the  sort  of  work  I  have  been  doing  since  has  been  more  and 
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more  concentrated.  I  will  spend  twenty  years  on  one  painting,  and  most  of  my 
lectures  and  writing  have  been  monographic  in  that  way.  I  have  become  less  and  less 
interested  in  surveys.  When  I  was  younger  I  would  sometimes  be  asked  by  publishers 
if  I  would  write  a  general  history  of  this  or  that,  and  I  always  declined. 
SMITH:  Who  taught  the  Rubens  class? 

STEINBERG:  The  Rubens  course  was  taught  by  a  German  refugee  scholar,  who  was 
the  chairman  at  Oberlin.  I  will  think  of  his  name  in  a  minute.  He  was  highly 
regarded.  Later  we  had  a  falling  out.  But  he  had  a  heart  attack  about  three  quarters 
of  the  way  through  the  course.  Old  Walter  Friedlaender  was  glad  to  fill  in,  because  he 
had  always  liked  the  late  Rubens.  I  still  can't  remember  the  name  of  the  Oberlin 
scholar  [Wolfgang  Stechow]. 
SMITH:  We'll  look  at  it  later,  it's  no  problem. 

STEINBERG:  From  Walter  Friedlaender  I  did  get  an  important  lesson.  My  term 
paper  on  Rubens'  putti  took  off  from  a  sentence  in  [Jacob]  Burckhardt's  book, 
Erinnerungen  aus  Rubens — Recollections  of  Rubens.  Burckhardt  devotes  a  short 
section  to  Rubens'  use  of  these  putti  that  pullulate  in  his  pictures  all  over.  Rubens  is 
so  prodigal  with  these  happy  babies  that  float  in  the  air  or  people  the  ground  that  I 
was  amazed  to  read  in  Burckhardt  that  Rubens  was  economical  with  them;  that  he 
only  brought  them  in  "where  he  had  work  for  them  to  do."  That  surprised  me,  and  I 
said  to  myself,  "What  is  the  work  Rubens  assigns  to  these  putti9  How  do  they 
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function?  What  are  their  purposes?"  So  I  wrote  a  paper,  which  I  subsequently 
delivered  in  lecture  form  at  the  National  Gallery  in  Washington,  on  Rubens'  putti.  It 
turns  out  to  be  an  interesting  subject.  But  it  was  triggered  by  Burckhardt's  remark. 

Friedlaender  read  the  first  paragraph  of  my  paper,  including  the  quotation 
from  Burckhardt,  and  he  went  to  his  bookshelf  and  checked  the  Burckhardt  text  in  the 
original  German.  Well,  the  original  doesn't  say  exactly  "where  he  has  work  for  them 
to  do";  it  says  "where  he  can  keep  them  occupied,"  and  Friedlaender  refused  to  read 
more  than  that  opening  paragraph  and  then  bawled  me  out.  He  said  he  would  never 
read  the  work  of  a  graduate  student  who  uses  a  text  in  translation  and  doesn't  go 
back  to  the  original  wording,  especially  in  a  language  that's  accessible — not  Finnish 
or  Swahili,  but  German.  That  was  a  good  lesson,  and  I've  never  forgotten  it.  Even  if 
I  have  to  quote  something  from  a  language  in  which  I  flounder — Spanish,  or  Latin— I 
will  quote  it  in  English  but  check  it  against  the  original  text.  Not  that  we  liked  each 
other,  but  I  value  Friedlaender' s  lesson.  It  gave  me  a  sense  of  what  scholarly 
standards  are.  So,  anyway,  when  you  ask  if  I,  at  the  beginning,  knew  that  I  would  go 
into  the  Renaissance,  no,  and  in  fact,  as  I  mentioned  yesterday,  I  spent  two  solid  years 
working  on  Romanesque  architecture. 
SMITH:  Right. 

STEINBERG:  What  I  discovered  during  my  work  at  the  Institute — and  I  was  there 
for  many  years — was  that  my  mind  would  kindle  to  a  subject  in  a  different  way  if  it 
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involved  an  individual  artist.  Whether  it  was  Michelangelo  or  Pontormo  or 
Borromini,  a  kind  of  intellectual  ferment  would  start.  I  could  be  very  interested  in  the 
sweep  of  the  afterlife  of  Romanesque  through  six  centuries,  but  it  was  a  different  kind 
of  emotional  investment. 

SMITH:  Did  the  idea  of  surveying  the  Romanesque  come  from  you,  or  was  that 
Krautheimer's  instigation? 

STEINBERG:  Actually,  neither.  It  was  a  younger  professor,  Harry  Bober,  no  longer 
living.  I  have  now  become  friends  with  his  son,  Jonathan,  curator  of  prints  and 
drawings  at  the  Blanton  Museum  at  Austin,  Texas.  Harry  Bober  was  a  young 
professor  at  the  Institute  who  took  me  up  very  early — he  thought  I  was  promising. 
He  invited  me  to  his  house,  we  had  long  talks.  So  I  became  his  student,  and  he 
suggested  that  Romanesque  topic,  which  I  found  interesting.  He  was  a  medievalist  of 
course.  Later  on,  I  came  to  Krautheimer's  attention,  and  I  was  too  young  and  naive 
and  didn't  understand  what  academe  was,  or  how  it  operated.  Krautheimer  was  the 
senior  scholar;  he  simply  raided  me,  took  me  away  from  Bober,  and  I  felt  flattered  by 
his  attention.  And  Krautheimer  loved  my  Romanesque  topic.  So  I  became  his 
student,  not  realizing  what  he  and  I  were  doing  to  Bober. 

Many  years  later,  when  I  was  at  Penn  [University  of  Pennsylvania],  a  young 
woman  student  asked  to  work  with  me  on  her  dissertation,  and  I  said,  "But  aren't  you 
a  student  of  John  [W.]  McCoubrey?  Do  you  mean  you  want  to  switch?"  She  said 
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yes.  I  asked  her  if  she  had  cleared  it  with  Professor  McCoubrey,  and  she  said  no.  I 
said  I  could  give  her  no  answer  unless  he  approved.  And  that  was  the  end  of  that. 
She  was  a  very  good  student,  and  John  would  not  have  approved.  She  probably 
didn't  even  ask  him.  She  expected  me  to  do  what  Krautheimer  had  done  to  Bober 
thirty  years  earlier,  but  by  that  time  I  understood  the  situation  better  and  didn't  fall 
into  it.  I  learned  later  that  there  was  intense  hostility  between  Bober  and 
Krautheimer,  and  that  incident,  raiding  me,  contributed  to  their  mutual  enmity.  I 
ought  perhaps  to  tell  you  that  when  I  first  came  to  the  Institute  I  was  told  a  story 
about  Krautheimer  and  Karl  Lehmann,  who  was  the  great  classical  scholar  at  the 
Institute. 

SMITH:  Was  Lehmann  still  alive  then? 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  I  took  about  eight  of  Lehmann' s  courses.  Which  he  sort  of 
resented  because  I  did  well  in  them  without  being  a  classicist.  I  worked  hard  for 
those  courses,  everything  from  Egyptian  through  archaic  Greece  and  Hellenistic.  I 
regret  that  I  didn't  have  time  to  take  all  his  Roman  courses.  But  the  story  I  was  told 
when  I  first  came  to  the  Institute  was  that  Krautheimer  and  Lehmann  were  taking  a 
boat  trip  on  a  vacation  and  there  came  a  squall  and  the  boat  was  upset  and  they  both 
fell  into  the  water.  They  struggled  through  and,  huffing  and  puffing,  barely  made  it  to 
the  shore,  and  then  sat  there  bedraggled  and  wet  and  mortified.  Finally  Lehmann  says 
to  Krautheimer,  "You  know,  Richard,  I  have  tried  so  hard  over  the  years  to  win  the 
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respect  of  my  students  and  colleagues,  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you  didn't  let  on  that  I 
couldn't  swim."  And  Krautheimer  says,  "All  right,  Karl,  I  promise,  if  you  will 
promise  not  to  let  on  that  I  couldn't  walk  on  the  water."  [laughter]  Have  you  heard 
the  story? 

SMITH:  No,  I  haven't  heard  it. 

STEINBERG:  This  is  how  the  students  viewed  these  two  egomaniacs. 
SMITH:  Perhaps  you  could  describe  a  little  bit  how  Lehmann  and  Krautheimer 
organized  their  seminars. 

STEINBERG:  There  was  one  that  I'll  never  forget.  Krautheimer  was  going  to  teach 
a  course  on  the  iconography  of  Christian  architecture,  and  I  had  not  actually  signed 
up  for  it,  but  you  could  get  a  course  for  free  if  you  rendered  some  service,  and  I  was 
to  run  the  slides.  But  I  occasionally  said  something,  and  Krautheimer  said,  "Oh,  come 
on,  sit  down,"  and  so  I  became  part  of  the  group.  I  remember  how  the  course  began. 
The  seminar  room  housed  an  enormous  round  table,  and  Krautheimer  entered, 
followed  by  three  students.  Krautheimer  was  carrying  a  small  book,  the  three 
students  were  loaded  down  with  large  folios,  leather-bound,  and  these  were  all  laid 
out  on  the  table.  Krautheimer  began  by  saying,  "The  origins  of  Christian  architecture 
lie  in  the  origins  of  Christian  ritual."  Whereupon  he  opened  the  first  tome,  the 
Vulgate,  and  started  reading  the  Gospel  account  of  the  institution  of  the  Eucharist  in 
the  Latin.  After  reading  two  or  three  Latin  sentences,  he  shoved  a  big  tome  over  to 
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one  of  the  students  and  said,  "Here,  you  follow  me  in  the  Greek."  And  the  student, 
who  was  new,  said,  "But  Professor  Krautheimer,  I  can't  read  Greek."  Krautheimer 
leaned  back  and  said,  "Well,  my  dear  fellow,  learn  it."  That's  how  he  started  the 
seminar. 

I  only  took  Lehmann's  lecture  courses — not  his  seminars.  He  would  pace  up 
and  down,  using  no  notes,  speaking  in  a  strong  German  accent,  but  with  great 
confidence  and  authority.  He  packed  so  much  into  his  lectures;  they  were  prepared 
and  carefully  structured,  covering  a  huge  amount  of  material.  The  tests  at  the  end  of 
each  course  involved,  apart  from  essay  questions,  identification  of  any  one  of  maybe 
five  thousand  works,  including  potsherds  if  you  were  taking  Archaic  or  Geometric 
Greek  art;  you  had  to  be  able  to  identify  every  damn  one  of  them,  know  where  it  had 
been  excavated  and  in  what  collection  it  was  now  kept.  It  was  a  discipline  I 
appreciated.  I  wanted  to  suck  that  man  dry  and  know  everything  he  knew  so  that  I 
could  go  on  from  there. 

Probably  that  was  the  best  part  of  my  education,  because  after  taking,  as  I 
said,  about  eight  Lehmann  courses,  I  could  in  my  mind  run  through  the  whole  history, 
say,  of  Greek  sculpture.  At  one  point,  many  years  later,  1  got  interested,  for  instance, 
in  the  motif  of  crossed  legs.  It  became  important  to  me  when  I  was  working  on 
Michelangelo's  Medici  Madonna,  who  sits  with  her  legs  crossed.  When  I  published 
something  about  it  in  the  Burlington  Magazine,  I  began  with  the  sentence,  "No 
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Madonna  earlier  than  the  Madonna  Medici  sits  with  legs  crossed."  The  last  four 
monosyllables — "sits-with-legs-crossed"— were  meant  to  sound  emphatic;  I  wanted 
to  show  that  this  was  something  extraordinary  that  Michelangelo  had  done.  Of 
course,  cross-legged  sitting  can  be  a  genre  motif,  but  I  needed  to  know  where  the 
motif  first  emerged.  Thanks  to  those  Lehmann  courses,  I  was  able,  in  my  mind,  to  let 
the  whole  panorama  of  Egyptian  art  pass,  then  ancient  Near-Eastern  and  Archaic 
Greek  art,  and  I  found  that  the  motif  never  occurred,  never.  Then  I  realized  that  the 
first  instance  of  it  was  the  figure  of  Penelope.  In  early  classic  Greece,  around  460 
B.C.,  some  anonymous  Greek  artist  utilized  that  pose,  which  human  beings  must 
always  have  adopted — we  all  occasionally  cross  our  legs  sitting  down;  and  this 
unknown  sculptor  applied  the  pose  to  Penelope.  So  the  motif  appeared  originally  as 
appropriate  to  the  chaste,  loyal  wife.  I  thought  it  was  probably  the  artist's  symbol  for 
the  body  that  seals  itself  off,  waiting,  staying  in  place. 

Not  long  after,  when  the  pose  is  used  for  a  male  character,  it's  the  figure  of 
Oedipus,  seated  before  the  Sphinx,  trying  to  solve  her  riddle.  This,  I  thought,  must  be 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  art  when  an  artist  tried  to  represent  intellectual  exertion. 
How  do  you  suggest  inward  mental  work?  The  artist  does  it  with  a  negative  symbol, 
by  inactivating  the  body.  The  normal  male  propensity  to  move,  to  change  place,  to 
command  space,  is  thwarted  by  the  cross-legged  posture,  and  that  negative  symbol 
becomes  the  sign  of  another  kind  of  activity,  the  inner  one. 
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I  then  traced  the  motif  through  medieval  and  early  Renaissance  art  and 
concluded  what  I  had  suspected  from  the  beginning:  when  Michelangelo  appropriates 
the  cross-legged  motif  for  the  Medici  Madonna,  with  the  infant  straddling  her  upper 
thigh,  it  is  his  symbol  for  the  virgin's  perpetual  chastity.  One  of  the  Old  Testament 
passages  that  was  traditionally  interpreted  in  reference  to  the  Virgin — specifically  her 
perpetual  virginity — is  Ezekiel's  vision  of  a  temple.  An  angel  gives  him  a  guided  tour 
of  it,  and,  approaching  the  Eastern  Gate,  says,  "This  gate  shall  be  closed,  no  man  shall 
pass  through  it,  because  the  King  of  Kings  has  passed  through  it" — the  porta  clausa. 
In  all  medieval  exegesis,  these  words  were  aplied  to  the  Virgin's  perpetual  virginity, 
and  I  thought  this  was  what  Michelangelo  was  doing.  It  is  the  symbol  of  the  body  as 
the  closed  gate  through  which  the  King  of  Kings  has  passed. 

There  is  a  lot  more  to  it.  But  this  is  why  I  was  interested  in  the  cross-legged 
posture,  and  having  worked  so  hard  on  those  Lehmann  courses,  I  could  think  through 
hundreds  of  years  of  classical  sculpture  and  pinpoint  where  the  motif  first  arises.  So 
these  were  the  best  things  I  got  from  my  graduate  education:  put-downs  like  the  one 
from  Walter  Friedlaender  about  quoting  from  a  translation,  and  the  discipline  of 
Lehmann' s  courses. 

Krautheimer  was  a  strange  mixture.  He  did  what  Lehmann  would  never  do: 
the  first  half  of  every  lecture  he  gave  recapitulated  what  he  had  said  last  week,  which 
meant  that  he  only  had  to  prepare  half  a  lecture  each  time.  I  disliked  that.  My  feeling 
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was  that  students  pay  for  a  course  and  they  are  entitled  to  a  full  load  of  new  material 
each  week.  On  that  score,  Krautheimer  was  a  little  lazy.  On  the  other  hand,  when  he 
worked  with  a  text,  let's  say  Procopius'  description  of  the  Hagia  Sophia,  he  would 
take  one  word  and  say,  "Now,  what  does  he  mean  by  that?"  The  word  would  be 
discussed  in  its  original  Greek  and  in  its  Latin  translation  and  later  usage,  and  then  in 
terms  of  what  we  knew  of  the  architecture. 

The  way  he  could  spend  half  an  hour  discussing  the  precise  meaning  of  one 
technical  term  was  a  revelation.  Philologists  of  course  take  this  for  granted,  but  it 
doesn't  come  naturally  to  a  novice.  I  got  a  lot  out  of  it.  Whether  I  have  done  justice 
to  it  in  my  subsequent  work  is  another  question.  I  use  Krautheimer's  gift  of 
persistence  more  in  looking  at  works  of  art  than,  I  think,  with  texts.  The  example  I 
gave  you  before  the  tape  went  on — thinking  about  a  passage  in  Leonardo's  writing  in 
the  context  of  his  work  and  his  other  writing  and  deciding  that  he  was  joking — that  I 
think  was  the  fruit  of  my  graduate  training. 

I  did  that  incidentally  in  The  Sexuality  of  Christ  [1996,  p.  144].  There  is  a 
passage  in  Luther's  Table  Talk,  which  some  Catholic  authors  have  pounced  on  as  an 
example  of  Luther's  unconscionable  blaspheming.  He  says  that  our  good  Lord  Jesus 
was  an  adulterer;  he  committed  adultery  with  the  woman  at  the  well,  then  again  with 
the  Magdalene,  and  still  again  with  the  adulterous  woman.  It's  quite  a  shocking 
passage.  One  Catholic  author  cites  it  as  proof  of  the  corruption  Luther  had 
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introduced  into  Christianity.  Reading  it  in  context,  it  became  clear  to  me  that  Luther 
was  joking.  They  are  at  dinner,  they  are  talking,  and  Luther  had  a  great  sense  of 
ribaldry.  The  Gospel  quotations  he  cites  aren't  even  accurate;  they  don't  match 
Luther's  own  translations  into  the  German.  He  is  mocking  exegetes.  He  is  saying,  if 
you  are  sloppy  in  exegesis  you  can  prove  anything.  Moreover,  we  don't  have  his 
actual  words.  Luther's  table  talk  was  taken  down  by  disciples  who  were  dining  with 
him.  They  wrote  up  their  notes,  and  they  don't  give  the  context  or  the  mood  of  the 
conversation.  So  I  pointed  out  that  clearly  Luther  was  in  high  spirits,  burlesquing. 
Nobody  had  ever  suggested  this. 
[Tape  III,  Side  Two] 

SMITH:  As  you  present  it,  it  makes  sense  as  an  interpretation,  and  as  you  indicated 
in  the  preface  to  the  reprinting  of  your  dissertation  Krautheimer  thought  it  was  an 
interesting  interpretation,  but  he  also  asked,  "How  do  you  prove  it?"  It's  simply  an 
interpretation.  How  do  you  go  about,  for  your  own  satisfaction,  determining  that  the 
preponderance  of  evidence  is  on  the  side  of  this  insight  that  you  have  developed? 
STEINBERG:  Well,  that's  a  very  important  question.  One  thing  is,  you  appoint 
within  yourself  a  devil's  advocate,  let  him  raise  all  possible  objections,  to  see  whether 
they  are  answerable.  That  I  do  instantly.  A  good  test  is  whether  the  original  insight 
simply  sits  flat,  going  nowhere,  or  whether  it  initiates  a  chain  reaction.  If  I  find  that  it 
leads  to  further  and  further  observations  that  could  not  have  been  made  previously, 
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and  they  are  all  confirmatory,  that  doesn't  establish  a  certainty,  but  it  increases  the 
probability  that  the  initial  insight  was  sound.  There  are  three  further  tests:  the  degree 
to  which  the  insight  matches  the  visual  evidence;  whether  it  coheres  with  everything 
else  in  the  work;  and  whether  the  structure  of  the  interpretation  itself  remains 
coherent,  or,  better  still,  gains  coherence.  It's  the  coherence  of  the  work  and  the 
matching  coherence  of  the  interpretation:  these  are  tests. 

In  a  spirit  of  self-irony,  I  once  wanted  to  work  up  a  lecture  about  brilliant 
insights  that  seemed  seductive,  but  led  nowhere.  Because  either  you  find  contrary 
evidence,  or  you  find  confirmation,  or  find  yourself  at  a  dead  end.  One  example 
occurs  to  me:  thinking  about  Michelangelo's  Moses,  I  looked  at  every  part  of  the 
body.  The  gesture  of  the  right  hand:  the  fingers  inside  that  enormous  beard,  which 
the  Italian  sculptor  Medardo  Rosso  called  macaroni — he  hated  Michelangelo.  But 
those  fingers  dig  into  the  beard,  and  [H.  W  ]  Janson  had  written  a  piece  about  the 
Moses,  citing  medieval  precedents  for  the  beard-clutching  gesture.  A  picture  of 
Pharisees  worsted  in  argument  shows  them  seizing  their  beards,  which  Janson  took 
for  a  symbol  of  dismay  and  bewilderment.  But  applied  to  Michelangelo's  Moses, 
Janson's  bewilderment  notion  didn't  really  work.  He  described  the  gesture  as  sudden. 
Moses,  come  down  from  Mount  Sinai,  sees  the  Israelites  dancing  about  the  Golden 
Calf,  and  to  hold  on  to  himself  he  seizes  his  beard. 

I  looked  closely  at  the  hand,  and  found  that  the  forefinger,  middle  finger  and 
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pinky  are  extended.  The  thumb  is  hidden  inward,  and  the  ring  finger  flexed.  And 
that's  not  what  you  do  when  you  grab  something.  If  you  look  carefully  at  that  hand 
gesture,  if  you  try  to  repeat  the  arrangement  of  the  fingers,  you  find  that  it  has  to  be  a 
very  slow  gesture.  Then  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  your  thumb  and  ring  finger  turn 
inward,  while  the  other  three  are  extended,  it  becomes  the  old  gesture  of  benediction. 
Later  on,  in  the  Western  world,  the  blessing  is  done  with  just  two  fingers  raised,  but 
the  older  tradition  brings  ring  finger  and  thumb  together.  If  Michelangelo  did  indeed 
show  Moses  in  a  moment  of  anger,  but  with  the  hidden  hand  alluding  to  the  gesture  of 
blessing,  then  perhaps  he  was  implying  Moses'  other  side;  not  only  the  stern  leader, 
but  also  the  man  who  pleads  for  his  people  and  ends  up  delivering  the  blessing  of  the 
twelve  tribes.  This  reserved  blessing  is  crucial  to  the  man's  character.  I  felt  it  was  a 
beautiful  thought  on  Michelangelo's  part. 

Well,  I  went  back  and  looked  at  the  hand  more  and  more  closely,  and  decided 
that  I  was  reading  it  in.  It  doesn't  work,  the  gesture  does  not  support  the 
interpretation  sufficiently.  I  can  make  it  sound  appealing,  deliver  it  with  enthusiasm, 
but  in  the  end  I  can't  make  it  stick,  can't  find  anything  to  confirm  it,  so  out  it  goes. 
SMITH:  But  in  the  way  you  have  presented  this  there  are  two  elements:  one  is  that 
you  can't  find  a  literary  or  a  textual  confirmation. 
STEINBERG:  Or  even  a  confirmation  within  the  work. 

SMITH:  Well,  that's  a  question  of  the  visual  examination  of  the  work.  In  that  case, 
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what  would  you  have  needed  for  a  visual  confirmation? 

STEINBERG:  The  gesture  would  have  had  to  be  more  explicit:  thumb  and  ring 
finger  actually  touching.  But  in  the  sculpture,  the  meeting  of  those  fingertips  is  not 
consummated,  so  there's  not  enough  visual  confirmation. 

SMITH:  At  the  Institute  at  that  time  with  the  strong  iconographical,  I  guess  even 
iconological  tradition  that  the  faculty  was  working  in — 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  the  iconology  always  tended  to  be  from  literary  texts  to  the 
works  of  art. 

SMITH:  How  did  they  handle  the  visual,  the  non-verbal  aspect  of  interaction  with 
art?  How  did  they  teach  you  how  to  see?  Was  that  a  conscious  part  of  the 
pedagogy? 

STEINBERG:  There  was  a  great  emphasis  on  finding  similarities.  If  one  figure 
reminded  you  of  another,  you  compared  them  and  you  would  derive  meaning  from 
their  declared  similarity.  This  to  me  became  a  real  problem,  one  of  the  main  criticisms 
that  I  had  of  art-historical  method  at  that  time.  Years  later,  long  after  I  had  graduated 
and  begun  to  write  and  publish  on  my  own,  Albert  [E  ]  Elsen  was  elected  president  of 
the  College  Art  Association.  He  phoned  me,  on  the  morrow  of  his  election,  and  said, 
"As  my  first  act  as  president,  I  want  to  invite  you  to  deliver  the  convocation  address 
next  year  at  the  College  Art  Association  meeting."  I  agreed,  worked  on  it  on  and  off 
throughout  the  year,  and  the  subject  was  the  problem  of  similarity.  I  gave  it  a  name,  I 
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called  it  "homeosis" — making  things  similar.  There's  also  a  Latin  variant, 
equiparation,  which  I  also  used.  I  showed  how  art  historians  push  similarity  to  make 
an  argument,  but  with  no  professional  standards  as  to  what  constitutes  meaningful 
likeness. 

All  too  often  these  comparisons  are  made  by  scholars  who  I  can  tell  have 
never  danced  and  have  never  drawn.  I  could  tell  that  [Erwin]  Panofsky  had  never 
danced  or  drawn.  Or  Frederick  Hartt.  He's  no  longer  living,  but  he  had  a  great 
reputation  in  the  field  and  had  done  important  work.  He  would  compare  two  figures, 
and  great  consequences  would  flow  from  their  alleged  likeness.  I'd  look  and  find  that 
they  had  nothing  in  common  except  that  both  showed  an  arm  crossing  the  chest. 
Otherwise,  totally  different  postures.  Hartt  says  the  figures  are  "virtually  identical, 
even  to  the  arm  crossing  the  chest."  This  is  mere  rhetoric.  And  it  pervades  our 
profession.  So  I  gave  my  convocation  address  on  the  subject  of  wishful 
comparison — from  medieval  and  Renaissance  studies  down  to  the  literature  on 
Picasso. 

I  had  once  read  an  article  in  Scientific  American  by  a  biologist  who  was 
interested  in  comparative  morphology,  comparing  various  animal  species,  and  there 
was  such  precision  in  the  way  he  organized  the  intellectual  apparatus  and  explained 
what  it  was  that  was  being  compared.  Is  it  sufficient  to  compare  human  arms  with  the 
wings  of  a  bird  or  the  fins  of  a  fish?  Are  you  comparing  appearance  or  function? 
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What  exactly  are  you  comparing?  In  art  history  we  have  none  of  this  precision:  it's  a 
free  for  all,  irresponsible. 

I  recently  wrote  on  an  article  on  Rembrandt's  Bathsheba.  The  figure  is  said 
to  derive  from  a  certain  engraving  after  an  antique  relief.  I  balked  at  this.  To  my  eye, 
that  print  could  not  have  been  Rembrandt's  inspiration,  but  for  thirty  years  it  has  been 
so  honored  in  all  the  literature.  You  couldn't  write  about  this  Rembrandt  painting 
without  citing  that  engraving  as  its  source.  I  think  it's  a  distracting  irrelevance.  So 
the  visual  part  of  our  discipline,  I  felt  as  a  graduate  student  more  and  more,  was 
simply  deficient;  it  needed  tighter  controls.  Let  me  put  it  another  way:  the  rigorous 
scholarship  that  went  into  the  analysis  of  verbal  texts  simply  fell  apart  when  it  came  to 
the  analysis  of  visual  evidence;  there  were  not  the  same  standards. 
SMITH:  When  you  said  later,  in  1977,  that  your  dissertation  was  a  disguised 
polemic,  is  this  in  part  what  you  were  referring  to? 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  in  part.  I  think  I  looked  more  closely  at  the  actual  visual 
evidence  and  sometimes,  when  I  tried  to  assign  a  meaning  to  something,  I  ran  into 
difficulties.  For  instance:  writing  my  dissertation  I  didn't  realize  that  you  were 
supposed  to  consult  your  adviser  all  the  way  along,  which  is  what  happened  later 
when  I  became  a  dissertation  adviser.  Students  were  constantly  working  with  me, 
and  of  course  I  helped  as  much  as  I  could.  But  in  my  own  student  days,  I  didn't 
realize  that  that's  what  you  were  supposed  to  do,  and  that  you  were  allowed  to  do  it. 
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So  I  wrote  on  my  own  and  submitted  the  finished  thing  to  Wolfgang  Lotz. 

I  still  have  the  slip  of  paper  on  which  he  penciled  two  or  three  comments. 
That  was  all.  One  comment  concerned  this:  I  had  argued  that  the  three  forms  that 
run  in  counterpoint  throughout  Borromini's  San  Carlo  are  the  cross,  the  octagon,  and 
the  circle  modified  into  an  oval.  Those  are  the  ever  co-present  forms,  and  each  one  of 
them  is  meaningful.  The  structure  culminates  in  the  eight-sided  lantern,  where  there 
appears,  inside  an  oval,  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Ghost — spreadeagled,  wings  outspread, 
so  that  it  forms  a  cross.  Now,  was  it  meant  for  a  cross?  The  Holy  Ghost  is  not 
crucified,  so  it  can't  be  taken  literally,  you  see.  Can  the  cruciformity  here  be  assigned 
a  significant  meaning?  It's  at  the  summit  of  the  interior  structure. 

So  I  started  itemizing  the  various  forms  in  which  the  Holy  Ghost  as  a  dove 
had  been  represented:  in  paintings,  in  prints,  in  architectural  decoration,  in 
manuscripts  and  so  on.  I  came  up  with  about  eight  different  types.  Sometimes  the 
Holy  Ghost  comes  down  head-first  as  in  the  emblem  of  the  Ordre  dc  Saint  Esprit, 
which  was  founded  as  a  noble  order  in  France.  Elsewhere,  the  dove  is  foreshortened, 
hovering,  so  that  head  and  wings  lie  on  one  horizontal  plane.  In  the  seventeenth 
century,  as  you  get  into  more  illusionistic,  atmospheric  art,  the  dove  is  seen  as  if  in 
flight,  sometimes  obliquely.  There  are  all  kinds  of  variations.  I  kept  a  little  notebook, 
and  for  a  year  and  a  half,  every  time  I  saw  a  Holy  Ghost  represented  anywhere,  in  any 
context,  I  would  check  off  under  which  of  my  eight  categories  it  fit.  It  would  have 
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taken  too  long  to  record  in  each  case  where  I  had  seen  it,  I  just  wanted  a  statistical 
breakdown. 

I  had  collected  examples  from  a  hundred-year  period,  1550  to  1650,  and 
during  that  year  and  a  half  I  found,  let's  say,  1,200  examples.  Among  those,  only  two 
or  three  represented  the  dove  in  cross  shape.  Incidentally,  I  also  found  it  in  a  poem 
by  John  Donne.  He  sees  the  cross  everywhere.  Addressing  a  bird  in  flight,  he  says, 
"There  is  the  cross  again."  For  him,  all  nature  is  pervaded  by  that  symbol.  That's 
John  Donne.  Anyway,  a  footnote  in  my  dissertation  declared  that  the  way  Borromini 
designed  the  dove  at  the  top  of  San  Carlino's  interior  was  in  fact  very  rare,  and  I  said 
my  conclusion  was  based  on  a  statistical  survey  of  1,200  examples  from  that  100-year 
period.  Lotz's  comment  was,  "This  is  boasting.  Just  state  your  conclusion;  later  on, 
if  anyone  challenges  you,  that  will  be  the  occasion  to  show  what  your  evidence  is." 
Lotz  must  have  felt  that  I  was  overinterpreting,  and  then,  when  he  read  the  footnote 
about  the  work  that  had  preceded  my  conclusion,  he  was  even  more  irritated  and 
wrote  something  which  I  still  think  is  silly;  ill-tempered. 
SMITH:  Had  you  taken  any  classes  with  Lotz? 

STEINBERG:  Oh  yes,  and  they  were  marvelous.  You  see,  I  loved  Lotz,  I  admired 
him  deeply.  I  admired  his  humanity.  For  instance,  if  someone  in  his  seminar  made  a 
remark  which  was  cogent,  intelligent,  well  observed,  Lotz  would  congratulate  him, 
and  say,  "That's  a  wonderful  insight."  Later  on,  I  would  read  some  earlier  paper  by 
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Lotz  and  find  that  he  had  seen  the  same  thing  long  before.  But  Lotz  would  not  say  as 
many  professors  do,  "That's  old  hat,  I  said  this  long  ago."  He  never  did  that.  He 
encouraged  the  student  for  having  seen  well.  If  the  student  said  something  that  was 
dumb  and  obviously  wrong,  Lotz  would  say,  "Well,  I'm  not  sure  that  I  would  put  it 
quite  that  way."  But  he  never  crushed  you,  and  I  watched  that,  and  it  filled  me  with 
real  admiration. 

I  also  thought  that  he  knew  everything.  Only  later  on  did  I  find  more  and 
more  evidence  that  this  knowing  everything  was  an  act.  I  once  recited  to  him  a 
German  poem  about  the  peasant  revolt  in  Luther's  time,  and  he  nodded  and  said, 
"Yes,  it's  by  Ricarda  Huch."  For  years  I  thought,  since  it  came  from  Lotz,  that 
Ricarda  Huch  must  be  the  author.  Years  later  I  learned  that  the  poem  was  written  by 
Borries  von  Miinchhausen  [1874-1945].  So,  in  fact,  Lotz  didn't  know  the  author,  or 
was  confused,  but  at  the  time  he  scored  well  and  impressed  me.  There  were  to  be 
more  such  occasions. 

Lotz  was  a  close  friend  of  Krautheimer's,  and  Krautheimer's  attitude  towards 
me  obviously  affected  Lotz  also.  When  I  published  my  long  essay  on  Leonardo's 
Last  Supper   in  1973,  a  good  thirteen  years  after  my  graduation — I  felt  that  finally  I 
had  done  something  I  could  take  some  pride  in.  I  had  taken  a  major  monument  and 
written  a  total  interpretation  of  it,  deepening  its  meaning  and  seeing  a  lot  of  things 
that  hadn't  been  noticed  before.  I  sent  copies  to  both  Lotz  and  Krautheimer,  both 
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living  in  Rome.  About  half  a  year  went  by  before  I  got  a  short  note  from  Krautheimer 
saying  he  was  sorry  not  to  have  acknowledged  it  earlier;  the  package  arrived  late;  you 
know  what  the  Italian  mails  are,  and  right  now  he  has  a  lot  of  things  in  the  works,  but 
as  soon  as  he's  cleared  his  desk  he  looks  forward  to  reading  my  essay.  Of  course,  he 
never  looked  at  it.  Another  three  months  went  by  and  I  got  almost  the  same  letter 
from  Lotz,  apologizing  that  he  hadn't  yet  had  time  to  look  at  my  essay.  It  was  then 
that  I  decided  never  again  to  send  off-prints  to  anyone  who  hadn't  asked  for  them, 
because  it's  just  an  imposition;  it  puts  them  under  an  obligation  to  write  an  apology.  I 
certainly  would  not  do  it  to  people  who  had  done  me  no  harm. 

My  last  meeting  with  Lotz  took  place  after  I  was  invited  by  Henry  [A.] 
Millon,  who  was  then  director  of  the  American  Academy  in  Rome,  to  spend  a 
semester  as  scholar  in  residence  at  the  American  Academy.  Krautheimer  and  Lotz  did 
attend  a  reception  party  for  me,  but  I  never  met  with  either  of  them  for  that  entire 
semester.  One  evening  I  came  back  to  the  Academy,  after  midnight,  just  as  Lotz  was 
coming  down  the  stairs.  He  was  embarrassed  to  be  caught  leaving  the  place  at  this 
hour.  We  stopped  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  and  I  said,  "A  happy  meeting,  I  was  just 
talking  about  you  today,  citing  your  work."  And  he  said,  "What  were  you  doing?"  I 
told  him  I  had  taken  a  group  of  Academy  fellows  to  the  Farnese  Palace,  quoting  what 
he  had  written  about  it.  He  interrupted  and  said,  "Oh,  but  that  was  all  wrong,  I've 
gone  far  beyond  that." 
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Now,  Lotz  had  long  been  working  on  his  half  of  the  Pelican  volume  of  the 
history  of  art,  the  section  on  sixteenth-century  Italian  architecture.  The  other  half, 
written  by  his  former  teacher,  Ludwig  Heydenreich,  dealt  with  the  fifteenth  century. 
It  took  Lotz  something  like  twenty  years  to  do.  His  friends,  he  told  us,  called  him  the 
"Pelicannot,"  because  he  couldn't  finish  it.  He  finally  did  finish  it.  And  now  after 
twenty  years'  labor,  hearing  that  I  had  cited  the  work,  his  instant  need  was  to  assure 
me  that  he  had  gone  far  beyond  what  he  had  written.  And  I  thought,  why  this 
insecurity?  A  man  should  be  able  to  stand  by  the  work  he  has  spent  twenty  years  on. 

So  I  said,  "What  I  talked  about  was  your  explanation  of  the  double  impost 
blocks  in  the  courtyard."  He  said  with  relief,  "Oh,  that  part  is  all  right."  It  was 
indeed  a  brilliant  insight  that  Lotz  had.  Normally,  a  supporting  pier  has  a  plinth,  a 
shaft,  and  some  kind  of  capital  or  impost.  In  the  court  of  the  Farnese  Palace,  as 
nowhere  else,  one  impost  block  sits  on  top  of  another,  and  Lotz  explained  that  the 
Farnese  Palace  was  originally  laid  out  in  a  much  smaller  scale,  and  then,  in  1534, 
Alessandro  Farnese  was  elected  Pope,  and  they  decided  on  an  enormous  expansion  of 
the  palace.  But  rather  than  demolish  the  piers  that  had  already  been  built,  they  raised 
them  so  as  to  make  wider  arches  for  a  larger  court.  Hence  their  superposed  impost 
blocks.  It  was  a  brilliant  interpretation,  absolutely  compelling,  and  I  naturally  cited  it 
when  I  talked  about  the  Farnese  Palace  to  the  Academy  fellows.  So  Lotz  felt 
gratified  and  relieved.  Then  he  said,  "But  what  can  you  do  in  just  150  pages  on  all  of 
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Italian  sixteenth-century  architecture?"  I  said,  "Wolfgang,  why  did  you  do  it?"  He 
said  it  was  needed,  students  needed  it.  I  said  I  wasn't  sure  it  was  needed,  because 
what  students  get  from  that  kind  of  survey  is  that  Michelangelo  is  a  three-page 
architect,  and  [Giacomo]  Vignola  a  one-and-a-half  page  architect,  and  [O.  Bertotti] 
Scamozzi  a  one-paragraph  architect,  and  Palladio  a  two-page  architect,  and  so  on.  I 
said  I  would  rather  write  300  pages  on  Michelangelo's  Doni  Tondo  than  150  on  the 
whole  sixteenth  century.  And  Lotz  repeated,  'Three  hundred  pages  on  the  Doni 
Madonna?"  I  said,  "Yes,  because  the  work  hasn't  really  been  looked  at  or 
understood."  And  Lotz  said,  "Well,  I  don't  know  that  you  can  say  that.  Have  you 
looked  at  Burckhardt?"  At  that  moment  I  became  slightly  resentful,  because  even 
while  I  was  a  student,  Lotz  had  said  to  me,  "You  are  not  a  beginner."  Now,  thirteen 
years  later,  when  I  had  published  quite  a  bit,  he  shouldn't  have  said  to  me,  as  you 
would  to  a  beginner,  "Have  you  looked  at  Burckhardt?"  I  said,  "Do  you  remember 
what  Burckhardt  says  about  the  Doni  Madonna?"  And  he  said,  "Well,  no,  not 
exactly."  I  said,  "Well,  I  do."  And  I  quoted  to  him  what  Burckhardt  said  about  the 
Doni  Madonna:  he  regarded  the  composition  as  a  virtuoso  exercise,  a  display  of 
ingenious  contrapposto,  and  concluded,  "People  with  that  kind  of  attitude  ought  not 
to  be  painting  Holy  Familys."  Exactly  the  sort  of  statement  that  requires  correction 
and  looking  again.  And  that  was  the  last  time  Lotz  and  I  spoke. 

The  conclusion  I  drew  from  this  is  that  you  have  no  right  to  put  any  human 
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being  on  a  pedestal.  I  had  worshiped  Lotz,  and  that  is  a  sin;  you  don't  worship  a 
man,  we  all  have  feet  of  clay.  The  man's  insecurity  suddenly  came  through  to  me, 
heightened  perhaps  by  the  fact  that  he  was  caught  in  an  awkward  nocturnal  moment. 
I  had  learned  a  hell  of  a  lot  from  Lotz,  as  I  had  from  Krautheimer.  They  both  rejected 
me,  I  think  unjustly,  and  I  was  repeating,  reenacting  with  both  men,  the  pattern  that 
came  out  of  my  family  life.  I  was  turning  them  into  father  figures  to  become  once 
again  the  rebellious  son.  I  was  asking  for  rejection  and  I  sure  got  it. 
SMITH:  But  didn't  they  want  to  be  the  father  figures? 

STEINBERG:  Of  course.  Then  when  I  grew  up  in  a  way  that  was  not  to  their  liking, 
or  in  accord  with  their  expectations,  they  resented  it.  I  remember  one  of 
Krautheimer's  students,  a  fellow  student  whom  I  knew  very  well.  We  fell  out  over 
Vietnam,  because  he  was  a  hawk,  and  I  couldn't  stand  hawks.  So  our  friendship 
cooled  on  those  grounds.  Anyway,  George  Braziller,  the  publisher,  was  publishing 
short  surveys  of  architectural  period  styles,  and  this  former  student,  who  died  of 
cancer  not  long  ago,  wrote  the  volume  on  Romanesque  architecture.  I  read  it  and 
thought,  "But  this  is  all  Krautheimer."  He  had  repeated  everything  that  was  in  my 
notes  from  Krautheimer's  course  on  Romanesque  architecture.  Then  I  learned  that 
Krautheimer  was  delighted  with  the  book;  he  thought  it  was  great. 

When  I  graduated  and  had  to  decide  what  to  do  on  my  own,  I  had  thirty 
volumes  of  careful  notes  on  all  the  courses  I  had  taken.  They  have  all  gone  to  the 
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Getty,  by  the  way,  I  have  them  no  longer.  But  they  were  precious  to  me.  I  took  very 
precise  notes.  After  every  lecture  I  would  go  through  the  notes  I  had  jotted  down  in 
the  dark  lecture  room  and  amplify  them,  and  then  check  all  the  images  and  paste  them 
in.  But  I  took  it  for  granted  that  anything  1  had  learned  from  my  professors  was  theirs 
to  publish.  It  was  not  what  I'd  write  about.  I  would  apply  their  methodology,  the 
discipline  I  had  learned — but  the  actual  matter  of  the  courses  belonged  to  them.  So  I 
read  this  fellow  student's  book  on  Romanesque  architecture  and  saw  that  it  was 
straight  out  of  these  courses,  and  this  is  what  Krautheimer  liked.  As  for  my 
work — on  Borromini,  Velazquez,  Picasso,  or  Jasper  Johns — if  he  ever  read  me,  which 
I  doubt,  he  would  have  thought,  "This  man  is  going  off  on  a  tangent,"  and  that  he 
couldn't  approve. 

SMITH:  Now,  you  had  mentioned  yesterday,  off-tape,  that  you  had  read  Wolfflin 
when  you  were  seventeen  or  thereabouts.  What  other  classic  art-historical  texts  had 
you  read  before  you  went  to  the  Institute? 

STEINBERG:  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  no  real  scholarship.  I  remember  reading 
Sheldon  Cheney's  history  of  art.  But  this  was  a  popular  book. 
SMITH:  Had  you  read  John  Ruskin? 

STEINBERG:  Yes.  I  had  read  Ruskin  because  I  grew  up  in  England  and  in  the  late 
1930s  Ruskin  was  still  a  major  figure.  I  was  enchanted  by  Ruskin's  prose.  He 
showed  me  what  you  could  do  in  description.  Do  you  remember  his  description  of 
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the  facade  of  San  Marco  in  Venice — one  of  the  most  intoxicating  pieces  of  descriptive 
rhetoric?  Rosalind  Krauss  tells  me  she  detests  it;  she  doesn't  like  that  kind  of 
rhetoric,  but  I  still  love  it.  Then  of  course  I  read  Proust  when  I  was  in  my  early 
twenties.  For  about  half  a  year  I  simply  lived  inside  of  Proust. 
SMITH:  In  French  or  in  English^ 

STEINBERG:  In  English,  unfortunately.  In  other  words,  I  was  reading  [C.  K  ]  Scott 
MoncriefF s  translation,  which  my  friend  Richard  Howard,  the  poet  and  translator, 
deplores.  He  thinks  Scott  Moncrieff  was  a  bad  egg.  He  resents  the  opening  line: 
"For  a  long  time,  I  used  to  go  to  bed  early."  Proust  said,  "Longtemps,  je  me  suis 
couche  de  bonne  heme"  It's  important  for  Proust  that  the  word  "temps"  stand  at  the 
beginning.  Howard  wanted  to  retranslate  Proust  and  start  with  "Time  was  when  I 
used  to  go  to  bed  early."  Now  he  tells  me  he  will  never  do  it,  it's  too  big  an 
enterprise,  but  he  toyed  with  it.  Anyway,  I  was  involved  with  Proust,  and  of  course 
Proust  translated  Ruskin  and  loved  Ruskin,  and  that  sort  of  encouraged  me.  If  it  was 
good  enough  for  Proust  I  didn't  have  to  be  ashamed  to  love  Ruskin  as  I  did. 

I  read  a  lot  of  Ruskin,  The  Seven  Lamps  of  Architecture,  and  The  Stones  of 
Venice.  In  The  Stones  of  Venice  I  came  upon  a  footnote  which  I  liked  so  well  I 
opened  a  file  called  "Footnotes  I  Have  Loved,"  hoping  to  add  more  to  it,  but  I  regret 
to  say  after  thirty  years  I  have  not  found  another  to  add  to  that  first.  Ruskin  spends 
some  ten  pages  recounting  the  history  of  Saint  Mark's,  and  offers  no  footnotes,  no 
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references.  At  the  end  of  that  history  comes  one  footnote  in  which  he  says,  "I  will  not 
weary  the  reader  by  citing  my  sources.  I  have  consulted  the  best  ."  If  ever  I  had  the 
arrogance  to  write  such  a  footnote  .  .  .  [Comment  after  reading  the  above:  My 
recollection  here  was  again  wildly  inaccurate.  Ruskin's  account  of  the  history  of  St. 
Mark's  (Vol.  II,  chap.  IV  of  the  Stones)  runs  to  only  three  pages  with  footnotes 
galore.  The  note  I  cherished  reads:  "It  is  needless  to  trouble  the  reader  with  the 
various  authorities  for  the  above  statements:  I  have  consulted  the  best."] 
SMITH:  Yes.  But  he  was  in  a  different  professional  position,  so  he  could  get  away 
with  it  perhaps.  When  you  came  to  the  Institute,  was  Wolfflin  still  being  read,  was  he 
still  acknowledged  as  a  founding  figure? 

STEINBERG:  He  was  used  in  a  negative  way.  The  grand  old  man  at  the  Institute, 
Walter  Friedlaender,  had  given  two  path-breaking  lectures  on  Mannerism  just  before 
World  War  I;  they  were  published  in  the  early  twenties,  after  the  war.  He  was  one  of 
the  men — there  were  three  or  four — who  discovered  Mannerism  as  a  continent  lying 
between  Renaissance  and  Baroque.  Wolfflin  had  not  exactly  overlooked  it,  but  he 
didn't  know  what  to  do  with  it;  he  swept  it  under  the  rug.  The  contrast  he  so 
brilliantly  drew  between  Renaissance  and  Baroque  required  him  to  suppress  the 
intervening  art  of  at  least  half  a  century  if  not  more;  it  couldn't  be  made  to  fit  in. 
Friedlaender' s  point  was  that  proto-Baroque  artists  such  as  the  Carracci  in  Bologna, 
Cerano  in  Lombardy,  Cigoli  in  Florence,  were  not  reacting  to  the  Renaissance;  they 
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were  reacting  to  the  preceding  phase  of  Mannerism,  and  in  important  respects  they 
were  linking  up  with  the  ideals  of  the  Renaissance.  So  everything  had  to  be  redone, 
and  Wolfflin  was  cited  as  the  man  who  had  been  so  woefully  wrong.  Wolfflin  was 
very  much  there,  but  as  a  deceiver,  and  we  felt  happy  to  have  superseded  him. 
SMITH:  Who  were  the  authors  that  were  most  cited?  Who  were  the  leading 
authorities  for  your  faculty? 

STEINBERG:  [Erwin]  Panofsky,  certainly.  It  depends  on  what  area.  Panofsky's 
teacher,  the  German  medievalist,  Wilhelm  Voge,  of  whom  Panofsky  spoke  with  great 
reverence.  A  lot  of  the  Germans.  Lehmann,  for  instance,  would  constantly  cite 
German  nineteenth-century  scholars.  I  still  have  some  of  their  books.  For  instance,  I 
read  Adolf  Furtwangler,  the  father  of  the  conductor,  who  was  a  great  classicist,  even 
though  his  books  go  back  to  1870. 

I  remember  Lehmann  discussing  the  problem  of  periodization  within 
Hellenistic  art.  You  read  a  museum  label  that  says  "Hellenistic":  third  century  B.C. 
to  second  century  A.D.  A  five-hundred-year  span  within  which  it  is  difficult  to 
establish  any  chronological  sequence.  So  Lehmann  cited  a  scholar  by  the  name  of  G. 
Krahmer,  whose  "monumental  work"  was  dispersed  in  various  journals.  He  never 
published  a  major  book,  his  writings  are  scattered  in  out  of  the  way  sources.  Krahmer 
developed  a  completely  original  concept  for  periodization,  at  least  for  the  earlier 
phases  of  Hellenistic  art.  Lehmann  assigned  one  text  by  him,  but  we  graduate 
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students  had  free  access  to  his  library.  We  could  go  into  his  office  and  browse.  I 
opened  a  drawer  and  found  that  Lehmann  had  collected  all  of  the  papers  published  by 
Krahmer,  and  so  of  course  I  read  not  only  the  one  assigned,  but  everything  Krahmer 
had  published.  I  was  that  determined  to  do  well  in  Lehmann's  courses,  because  they 
were  so  solid  and  meaty. 

Before  Krahmer,  down  to  about  350  B.C.,  you  could  date  a  work  within  ten 
years  or  so,  using  anatomic  criteria.  From  geometric  and  archaic  through  classical 
art,  you  can  plot  almost  decade  by  decade  an  increase  in  anatomical  understanding 
and  accuracy,  until  you  come  to  about  350  B.C.  Lehmann  would  say  rather 
scathingly  that  scholars  had  been  treating  Greek  art  "as  though  it  had  been  an 
anatomical  seminar" — that  was  his  phrase.  What  Krahmer  substituted  as  a  criterion 
was  the  relation  of  the  surface  to  the  inside,  the  hidden  inward  control,  and  the  degree 
of  freedom  that  is  allowed  to  the  surface,  without  denying  the  controlling  interior.  He 
showed  how  this  worked  in  Greek  architecture,  in  the  plan,  so  that  the  cella,  the  inner 
rectangular  core  of  the  temple,  is  always  acknowledged,  but  the  outer  colonnades 
multiply  and  become  more  and  more  self-assertive. 
[Tape  IV,  Side  One] 

STEINBERG:  And  he  showed  how  this  worked  in  the  treatment  of  the  column  itself; 
so  that  the  column's  exterior  in  relation  to  its  backbone  becomes  more  and  more 
interesting,  incidented,  assertive,  without  ever  denying  the  interior  control.  And  then 
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he  showed  that  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  relation  of  drapery  to  the  underlying 
body.  The  body  is  still  acknowledged  as  determining  the  flow  of  drapery,  but  the 
drapery  itself  becomes  ever  freer.  And  the  same  thing  happens  in  the  relation  of  flesh 
and  skin  to  bone  structure.  In  an  old  face  you  may  have  increasing  emphasis  on  the 
wrinkling  of  the  skin,  the  sagging,  the  dislocation  of  the  flesh  in  relation  to  the  bone, 
but  the  bone  is  still  recognizably  there.  In  a  very  young  face  the  flesh  will  flourish  like 
a  rising  yeast.  Then  Krahmer  showed  how  this  works  in  relief  sculpture:  the 
controlling  plane  of  the  relief  is  always  acknowledged  but  the  forms  of  the  relief 
become  more  and  more  free  until  the  great  mid-Hellenistic  explosion,  the  Pergamon 
Altar  of  Zeus,  where  some  forms  actually  spill  away  from  the  controlling  plane. 
Krahmer' s  criterion  of  controlled  freedom  went  far  beyond  the  naive  anatomical  one. 
It  showed  the  anatomical  development  to  be  part  of  a  larger  trend,  involving 
architecture  and  relief  and  drapery  and  flesh  and  so  forth.  It  was  a  highly 
sophisticated  approach,  even  though  later  scholars  showed  that  it  doesn't  quite  work 
as  a  chronological  tool. 

I  remember  looking  at  a  nude  bronze  athlete  at  the  British  Museum  and 
talking  to  the  curator.  He  had  heard  of  Krahmer,  of  course.  I  said,  "You  know, 
Krahmer  has  some  good  arguments  for  making  this  a  Hellenistic  work  of  about  200 
B.C."  And  the  curator  said,  "Oh,  does  he,  really?  Well,  it's  obviously 
Roman" — datable  at  least  three  hundred  years  later,  [laughter]  So  Krahmer  could  go 
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astray,  but  I  was  enamored  by  the  beauty  of  his  intellectual  structure.  To  me,  this  was 
an  example  of  creative  thinking  in  the  history  of  art,  in  an  area  where  you  at  first 
confront  total  chaos;  five  hundred  years  of  no  chronology,  no  standards,  and  little 
literature.  The  antique  literature,  Pliny  and  so  on,  only  deals  with  the  classical  phases. 
By  the  time  you  come  to  Hellenistic,  the  word  decadence  attaches  itself  to  it,  and  it's 
no  longer  deserving  of  the  kind  of  attention  you  bring  to  the  art  of  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles. 

So  these  are  some  of  the  things  I  got  from  my  training  at  the  Institute  ...  the 
way  Lehmann  would  point  you  to  a  man  like  Krahmer,  whom  almost  nobody 
remembers  anymore.  To  me  he  is  still  a  shining  example  of  creative  art-historical 
thinking. 

SMITH:  Yes,  that's  really  quite  interesting  and  valuable. 
STEINBERG:  Let  me  give  you  another  example.  When  I  was  working  on  my 
Romanesque  dissertation  topic,  I  read  all  the  authors  who  had  written  about 
Romanesque  architecture,  beginning  with  regional  archaeologists  in  France.  From  the 
later  eighteenth  century  on,  they  were  studying  local  monuments.  A  characteristic 
motif  of  Romanesque  architecture,  and  then  also  of  Gothic,  is  the  embrasured  portal 
or  window — the  doorways  open  in  deep,  obliquely  cut  jambs,  articulated  with 
successive  columns,  and  in  the  arch  above  with  successive  archivolts,  diminishing  as 
they  recede  inward.  A  writer  of  about  1820,  discussing  this  embrasure  motif, 
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suggested  that  the  architect's  objective  was  to  provide  the  maximum  amount  of 
surface  for  decoration. 

Twenty  years  later,  you  get  Franz  Kugler,  with  whom  I  ended  my  study, 
because  Kugler  offered  the  first  deep  understanding  of  Romanesque  style.  And  now 
the  same  phenomenon  is  very  differently  interpreted.  Kugler  talks  about  these  oblique 
embrasures  and  says,  "They  reveal  the  depth  of  the  wall  and  the  power  of  the  arch  in 
sustaining  it  "  In  one  brief  descriptive  sentence,  he  encompasses  the  dimension  of 
depth  and  the  dimension  of  height;  the  look  of  the  thing  and  its  weight.  He  sees  not 
in  terms  of  decorative  enrichment,  but  in  terms  of  architectural  function.  And,  in  fact, 
there  are  many  of  these  windows  and  portals  that  have  no  decoration.  Cistercian 
architecture  deliberately  abjures  ornamentation,  and  it's  extraordinarily  beautiful  and 
quintessentially  Romanesque.  So  obviously  Kugler's  one-sentence  insight  supersedes 
the  naive  motive  to  create  maximum  surface  for  decoration.  Kugler  gave  me  an  idea 
of  how  creative  good  seeing  and  good  description  could  be. 

SMITH:  I  think  in  your  essay  on  the  Ganzes,  you  use  the  phrase  "bodily  intuition." 
STEINBERG:  Is  that  in  the  little  one  I  wrote  recently9 
SMITH:  Yes.  And  in  another  essay  you  use  the  phrase  "rethinking  the  artist's 
thought."  I  am  wondering  to  what  degree  you  are  interested  in  cognitive  psychology, 
which  [Michael]  Baxandall  explores  in  some  of  his  work,  such  as  his  essay  on  foveal 
eye  movements  in  examining  Picasso's  portrait  of  Kahnweiler. 
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STEINBERG:  I  have  not  read  that  essay. 
SMITH:  It's  in  Patterns  of  Intention. 

STEINBERG:  I  started  reading  that  book  and  put  it  down,  I  couldn't  read  it. 
SMITH:  George  Kubler  was  also  interested  in  aspects  of  cognitive  psychology  and 
the  way  in  which  vision  operated.  We  talked  yesterday  about  psychoanalysis,  but 
there  are  other  elements  of  psychology  that  are,  shall  we  say,  less  interpretive  and 
more  empirical. 

STEINBERG:  I  think  the  simple  answer,  really,  is  no.  I  think  the  failure  of  my  life  is 
perhaps  due  to  the  fact  that  I  have  not  wanted  to  grapple  with  these  larger  theoretical 
formulations.  My  illusion  was  that  theoretical  conclusions  would  fall  automatically 
from  test  cases.  In  a  work  of  art  like  Borromini's  San  Carlo,  or  Leonardo's  Last 
Supper,  or  Michelangelo's  Doni  Madonna,  or  Picasso's  Demoiselles  a" Avignon,  I 
thought  you  must  first  show  what  the  work  of  art  is,  what  has  gone  into  it,  and  what 
there  is  to  see,  and  how  much  we  leave  unseen  in  surveys  that  do  an  entire  century  in 
150  pages.  I  was  wrong,  because  ultimately  hardly  a  handful  of  people  want  to  know 
that  much  about  any  one  work. 

I  would  like  to  tell  a  story  I  once  read  about  Fred  Hoyle,  the  British 
Astronomer  Royal.  I'm  not  sure  he's  still  alive.  He  came  up  with  the  steady  state 
theory  of  the  spontaneous  generation  of  hydrogen  atoms  and  it  doesn't  seem  to  work. 
No  one  accepts  it  now,  though  he  was  a  respected  man  in  his  field.  The  article  I  read 
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about  him  mentioned  his  little  son,  who  may  have  been  eight  years  old  at  the  time. 
The  boy  walked  into  the  kitchen  and  asked  his  mother  a  question  about  the  stars. 
Mrs.  Hoyle  said,  "Why  don't  you  ask  your  father?"  And  the  boy  said,  "But  Mummy, 
I  don't  want  to  know  that  much." 

That  should  have  been  my  motto.  If  I  now  write  300  pages  about  Leonardo's 
Last  Supper,  I  think  the  universal  reaction  will  be,  "We  don't  want  to  know  that 
much.  We  would  rather  have  general  principles  that  are  portable  and  can  be  applied 
elsewhere  and  can  be  discussed."  The  kind  of  analysis,  the  kind  of  discipline  that 
stays  with  one  work  is  demanding,  and  nobody  needs  it.  It's  my  settled  conviction, 
based  on  more  than  thirty  years  of  experience,  that  the  work  I  do  is  not  wanted  in  our 
culture,  and  probably  never  will  be  wanted,  because  it  demands  patience  and  sustained 
attention  to  the  individual  work  of  art.  I  know  that  there  is  important  work  being 
done  in  theories  of  cognitive  psychology  and  so  on,  but  it's  not  what  I  do. 

I  don't  know  if  I  mentioned  this  before,  that  the  action  of  the  Christ  in 
Leonardo's  Last  Supper  performs  in  seven  different  ways — have  I  said  this  before? 
SMITH:  No,  you  haven't. 

STEINBERG:  One  chapter  in  my  book  is  called  "The  Seven  Functions  of  the  Hands 
of  Christ."  It's  astonishing:  each  of  these  seven  functions  is  clearly  apparent,  and 
critics  who  bristle  at  my  conclusion  will  not  deny  any  one  of  them,  because  each  is 
undeniably  present.  But  they  will  turn  their  back  on  the  picture,  shrug  off  the 
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interpreter,  and  say,  "There  he  goes  again,  with  his  overkill."  It's  not  that  any  one  of 
the  functions  I  describe  in  detail  is  denied,  but  seven  is  just  too  much. 

I  had  a  moment  of  delight  when  I  decided  I  didn't  want  to  belabor  the  words 
seven  or  seven-ness,  and  I  thought,  What  English  words  derive  from  the  Latin, 
septeml  The  dictionary  yielded  a  lovely  adjective,  septemjluous,  which  means 
flowing  out  in  seven  directions.  The  term  was  coined  by  Ovid  to  describe  the  seven 
mouths  of  the  Nile  delta,  and  it's  exactly  what  I  wanted.  I  modified  the  word  into  a 
noun,  and  wrote,  "Each  observation  alone  may  be  sound.  It's  the  septemfluity  that 
appalls." 

This  kind  of  looking — with  no  help  from  cognitive  psychology — is  what  I 
have  been  doing,  what  I  trained  myself  for:  not  to  tire  when  mining  an  inexhaustible 
vein.  When  I  published  my  book-length  essay  on  The  Last  Supper,  in  1973,  it  was 
after  ten  years  of  work  on  that  painting.  Now,  a  quarter  century  later,  1  have  returned 
to  it  and  without  the  least  sense  of  boredom,  of  deja-vu  in  looking  at  it;  I  keep  making 
new  observations.  My  admiration  for  that  work  is  more  ardent  than  ever.  It's 
probably  the  greatest  painting  ever  conceived.  But  you  only  get  it  by  staying  with  it, 
as  few  lookers  or  readers  will  care  to  do.  I  doubt  that  more  than  twenty  people  in  the 
world  will  have  the  time  or  the  patience  or  the  incentive  to  read  my  book.  A  few 
more  will  skim  it— with  the  usual  result.  Where  I  see  a  precise  ambiguity  in  the 
painting — I  call  it  "duplexity,"  two  things  going  on  at  the  same  time — the  critic  warns 
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against  over-interpretation,  the  danger  of  interpretative  overkill  in  general.  But  I  am 
not  concerned  with  the  general.  It's  the  action  of  Christ's  right  hand  that  I  am  trying 
to  understand.  Is  it  addressed  to  the  dish,  which  Judas'  left  hand  approaches  from  the 
opposite  side?  Or  does  it  work  in  concert  with  Christ's  own  other  hand,  the  pair  in 
one  two-handed  gesture  pointing  to  bread  and  wine?  And  if  the  latter,  once  it's  been 
noticed,  can't  be  unseen,  what  does  it  tell  us  about  the  subject  of  The  Last  Supper? 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  I  am  concerned  with,  and  it  doesn't  allow  for 
involvement  with  cognitive  perception.  Besides,  I  wouldn't  be  good  at  it,  others  will 
do  it  better.  Let  Baxandall  do  it. 

There  are  some  things  I  have  done  in  the  modern  field — the  essays  on  Jasper 
Johns,  or  on  Picasso's  Demoiselles  d 'Avignon — which  seemed  to  have  come  at  the 
right  moment  and  been  influential  for  a  time.  The  insights  are  good  for  ten  or  twenty 
years.  Then  they  get  superseded  by  new  ways  of  thinking.  When  I  wrote  on  the 
Demoiselles  d 'Avignon,  feminism  had  not  raised  its  head,  or  was  not  that  conspicuous 
at  any  rate.  Now  that  feminism  is  one  of  the  reigning  attitudes,  the  Demoiselles 
d 'Avignon  looks  very  different  and  my  work  becomes  almost  "the  enemy,"  because  it 
seems  to  support  or  condone  a  sexist  approach  to  the  female.  What  I  was  up  against 
when  I  wrote  that  essay  was  formalism,  a  seventy-year-old  tradition  that  declared  the 
picture  to  be  without  a  subject.  "White  ciphers  on  a  blackboard,"  said  Andre  Salmon, 
Picasso's  friend  at  the  time.  And  so  it  ran  on.  For  more  than  half  the  century,  it  was 
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a  picture  without  any  content.  So  the  enemy  I  confronted  was  this  formalism  which 
simply  ignored  what  was  meaningful  in  that  work.  Well,  formalism  has  been  dead  a 
long  time  now,  and  the  battle  I  then  had  to  fight  no  longer  seems  worth  the  trouble. 
That  the  Demoiselles  is  a  brothel  scene  is  now  obvious.  You  need  a  keen  historical 
sense  to  reconstruct  what  the  attitude  to  Picasso  was  in  1970,  and  who  cares  to  do 
that?  It's  not  part  of  living  culture  anymore.  Living  culture  today,  at  least  in  the  arts, 
includes  feminism,  and  so  I  can  be  taken  to  task  for  not  seeing  the  picture  through 
feminist  eyes. 

That's  why  I  say  that  the  best  insight,  the  most  successful  work  that  a  critic 
can  do,  will,  if  he's  lucky,  have  validity  for  about  twenty  years.  You  asked  me 
yesterday  if  I  was  ever  wrong.  After  you  left,  1  made  a  list  of  things  I've  been  wrong 
about,  and  where  I  have  been  attacked.  It's  a  substantial  list,  and  in  some  cases  I  had 
to  agree  that  something  had  been  mistaken  or  overlooked.  In  the  case  of  the 
Demoiselles,  Bill  Rubin  pointed  out  that  I  played  down  the  terror  of  death  which  is  in 
the  picture.  Rubin  wrote  somewhere  that  my  essay  launched  a  new  literature,  which 
is  slightly  exaggerated.  But  on  that  one  point  he  disagreed  with  me,  and  it's  an 
important  point.  I  think  he's  right,  and  I  have  said  so.  But  my  essays  on  Johns  and 
the  Demoiselles  are  two  instances  where  my  work  was  at  one  time  influential.  I  do 
not  think  that  anything  I  have  written  on  historical  art  has  exercised  any  influence. 
SMITH:  Well,  influence  is  a  tricky  thing  to  assess  anyway.  It  is  often  an  indicator  of 
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superficiality  rather  than  of  depth.  I'm  thinking  of  the  influence  that  Thomas  Kuhn 
had  all  across  the  disciplines  in  the  1960s  and  70s  that  ultimately  distressed  him, 
because  it  involved  people  fundamentally  not  understanding  him  or  what  he  was 
arguing. 

STEINBERG:  You  are  talking  about  The  Structure  of  Scientific  Revolutions! 
SMITH:  Yes. 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  I  know  the  book.  In  fact,  I  met  Kuhn  and  stayed  in  his  house 
when  I  visited  Boston,  not  long  after  he  was  married.  He  was  working  on  another 
philosophical  book,  which  I  don't  think  he  ever  completed.  Yes,  that  is  a  good 
example  of  a  book  that  exerted  enormous  influence,  and  then  people  started  attacking 
his  use  of  the  word  "paradigm."  Some  pointed  out  that  he  used  it  irresponsibly  in,  I 
don't  know,  fifteen  different  senses. 
SMITH:  Twenty-two,  actually. 
STEINBERG:  Twenty-two^ 
SMITH:  Yes 

STEINBERG:  Kuhn  said  to  me,  "Well,  no,  but  I  did  use  it  in  two  different  senses," 
and  he  acknowledged  that  this  was  an  error.  But  twenty-two  is  not  your  invention, 
that's  what's  been  said? 
SMITH:  No.  That's  what's  been  written,  yes. 

STEINBERG:  Well,  I  am  sure  that  my  thinking  is  vulnerable  to  that  kind  of  critique. 
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You  know,  one  of  the  most  heartfelt  sentences  I  ever  wrote  was  probably  written 
thirty  or  forty  years  ago.  Somewhere  in  Other  Criteria  I  referred  to  our  "melancholy 
profession,"  that  of  the  critic.  I  said,  "The  critic  can  say  no  more  in  his  best  moments 
than  what  everybody  next  season  repeats.  He  is  the  generator  of  the  cliche. "  A  cliche 
is  repeated  thoughtlessly,  and  when  an  idea  is  universally  known  and  constantly 
repeated,  it  is  almost  certain  to  be  wrong,  because  it  cannot  become  that  repeatable 
unless  it  so  over-simplifies  that  it  might  as  well  be  wrong. 

You  might  say,  for  instance,  that  Florentine  Renaissance  art  is  all  about 
drawing,  disegno,  while  colore,  color,  is  the  province  of  Venice.  This  comes  out  of 
Vasari,  that  Venetians  don't  draw,  and  that  the  Florentines  don't  know  color.  It's  a 
cliche  that  gets  repeated  for  three,  four  hundred  years.  This  much  everyone  knows  if 
they  know  anything  at  all  about  the  history  of  art.  Well,  such  a  simplification  is 
always  worth  looking  into,  and  when  you  do,  you  discover  that  it's  pretty  much 
nonsense.  There  is  a  grain  of  truth  in  it,  but  far  more  interesting  is  the  way  color  is 
used  by  the  Florentines.  Michelangelo  is  one  of  the  most  imaginative  colorists  of  all 
time.  Long  before  the  cleaning  of  the  Sistine  ceiling,  I  used  to  tell  my  students — and  I 
am  glad  to  have  put  it  into  something  I  published — that  before  the  end  of  the  century 
(the  late  twentieth),  Michelangelo  would  be  revealed  as  a  great  colorist.  Then,  with 
the  cleaning  of  the  ceiling  it  became  apparent  and  everybody  said,  "Now  we  know 
where  Pontormo  and  Rosso  got  their  acid  color  effects;  it  all  comes  from 
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Michelangelo."  And  of  course  Titian,  the  Venetian,  was  also  a  great  draftsman. 

I  sometimes  think  about  statements  that  are  phrased  as  if  they  were  scientific 
laws,  like  "a  watched  kettle  never  boils."  It  is  formulated  as  a  law  of  nature,  whereas 
in  fact  it  is  an  expression  of  irritation  and  impatience,  [laughter]  I  remember  reading 
this  line,  "a  rolling  ball  is  always  followed  by  a  running  child."  Again,  it  sounds  like 
an  iron  law,  when,  actually,  it's  good  advice  to  motorists  to  use  their  heads  when  they 
drive.  Many  things  that  are  stated  as  generalizations  to  claim  universal  validity,  seem 
to  me  to  be  of  a  class  with  "It  never  rains  but  it  pours." 

SMITH:  Putting  aside  your  role  as  a  critic,  which  was  one  that  you  put  aside  when 
you  decided  to  stop  being  engaged  with  contemporary  art,  as  an  art  historian  you 
have  dealt  with  two  distinct  periods:  sixteenth  century  and  early  twentieth  century. 
Is  the  art-historical  task  for  you  similar  or  are  there  really  fundamental  differences  in 
the  tasks  that  you  set  for  yourself?  Are  the  methodologies  that  you  need  to  use 
different?  Are  we  talking  about  two  different  Steinbergs,  who  write  about  Leonardo 
and  Picasso? 

STEINBERG:  No,  not  in  my  mind.  I  feel  that  if  I  look  at  Leonardo's  Last  Supper,  I 
engage  with  it  exactly,  emotionally  or  methodologically,  as  I  did  looking  at  early 
Jasper  Johns.  The  only  difference  I  would  allow,  perhaps,  is  that — at  least  in  the 
past — my  tone  would  be  slightly  different,  depending  on  where  I  was  publishing  and 
the  gravity  of  the  subject.  But  that  difference  I  think  has  also  been  increasingly 
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obviated  because  I've  become  freer  in  style,  even  when  writing  about  Leonardo.  The 
sentence  I  read  you  before  [off-tape],  that  playful  line — "music  [in  Leonardo's  view] 
fares  even  worse,  not  just  forgettable,  but  dead  on  arrival" — is  the  kind  of  writing  I 
might  formerly  have  admitted  only  in  speaking  about  contemporary  issues;  I  would 
not  have  used  it  when  I  hoped  to  be  taken  seriously  by  my  colleagues.  But 
increasingly  even  that  distinction  has  I  think  disappeared. 

There  is  a  difference  in  the  reception.  When  I  write  about  contemporary  art, 
which  I  have  done  very  little  of  lately,  people  seem  to  take  me  more  seriously.  Let 
me  make  this  aside:  if  readers  accept  what  I  have  written  about,  say,  Pontormo  or 
Michelangelo,  there  is  no  occasion  for  them  to  go  into  print  to  say  they  agree.  The 
only  ones  who  publish  are  dissenters.  So,  let's  say  in  the  year  2020 — assuming  that 
people  still  read  and  take  an  interest  in  art  history,  which  I  don't  take  for 
granted — most  references  to  my  work  in  professional  literature  will  be  disagreements 
and  sneers.  I  can  remember  exactly  the  few  occasions  when  somebody  actually  came 
out  and  accepted  something  that  I  had  written  and  then  built  on  it. 

I  had  written  about  Pontormo's  Capponi  Chapel  and  its  altarpiece  [in  Sta. 
Felicita,  Florence],  one  of  the  most  beautiful  pictures  in  Italian  art.  The  altarpiece  had 
been  always  described  as  a  Deposition,  or  Descent  from  the  Cross.  And  that  can't  be 
right.  I  proposed  a  reconstruction  of  the  entire  chapel — the  dome  decoration  is  lost, 
but  we  have  drawings  for  it  and  descriptions  of  it.  There  was  a  God  the  Father  in  the 
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apex  of  the  dome,  and  four  Old  Testament  prophets,  for  whom  we  have  drawings, 
gazing  at  God  the  Father  in  astonishment.  Looking  carefully  at  the  painting,  I 
realized  that  the  altarpiece  was  not  complete  in  itself.  It  shows  the  body  of  Christ  as 
just  taken  from  the  lap  of  the  Virgin  by  two  beautiful  youths,  who  must  be  angels. 
Nobody  else  lifts  the  body  from  the  Virgin's  lap;  there's  no  such  iconography.  So  the 
center  of  the  picture  is  the  Virgin's  untenanted  lap,  an  emphatic  vacancy  in  the 
middle,  and  if  you  imagine  the  moment  antecedent  to  the  one  represented,  the  picture 
evokes  Michelangelo's  Pieta.  It  represents  the  dissolution  of  the  Pieta,  the  parting  of 
the  body  from  the  grieving  mother,  who  extends  her  right  hand  in  a  tragic  gesture  of 
farewell.  And  now  Christ's  body  is  being  pivoted  by  these  two  youths,  rotated  ninety 
degrees  to  be  backed  out  of  the  picture.  Meanwhile,  in  the  dome,  God  the  Father 
turns  in  the  opposite  direction  and  reaches  out  with  a  veiled  right  hand.  Were  he  to 
receive  the  body  at  the  next  moment,  we  would  be  seeing  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that 
is,  God  the  Father  accepting  the  sacrifice  of  the  son. 

The  classic  image  that  Pontormo  knew  was  a  Durer  woodcut  of  the  Throne  of 
Grace  (the  phrase  is  St.  Paul's) — God  the  Father  holding  the  crucified  body  with 
veiled  hands.  So  then  Pontormo's  picture  is  a  passage  from  throne  to  throne,  from 
the  Virgin's  lap  to  the  Father's.  It  visualizes  a  climactic  moment  in  the  rite  of  the 
mass,  the  petition  addressed  to  the  father  to  accept  "this  acceptable  sacrifice  borne 
aloft  by  thy  Holy  angels."  There's  also  Pontormo's  self-portrait  in  the  picture, 
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looking  up.  In  fact,  all  the  figures  here  are  looking  up.  Thus  it  can't  be  a  Descent, 
because  in  Italian  painting  the  direction  of  movement  is  invariably  indicated  by  at  least 
one  person's  glance  and  turn  of  head.  Here,  nobody  looks  down;  everybody  looks 
up,  and  you  can  see  the  body  of  Christ  being  rotated  out  and  readied  for  its  fatherly 
destination.  So  that  was  my  interpretation,  and  I  think  it's  probably  the  best  thing  I 
have  ever  done  in  art  history. 

The  first  comment  on  my  Pontormo  paper  appeared  in  the  Art  Bulletin: 
"Steinberg's  idea  that  the  body  of  Christ  was  about  to  fly  through  the  air  defies  all 
reason" — something  like  that.  But  years  later  Craig  Harbison  published  a  woodcut  by 
Hans  Baldung  Grien,  which  I  also  had  found,  but  too  late,  thinking  that  if  I  ever  got 
back  to  the  subject  I  would  cite  it.  Harbison  beat  me  to  it.  The  woodcut  shows  the 
angel-borne  body  of  Christ  transported  through  space.  The  upper  body  is  seen 
foreshortened  head  first  and  the  legs  pointing  straight  up,  and  God  the  Father  at  the 
top  of  the  image  reaching  out  to  receive  it — clearly  an  incipient  Throne  of  Grace,  a 
Throne  of  Grace  in  the  act  of  assembly.  Well,  that  was  my  interpretation  of 
Pontormo's  Capponi  chapel,  and  when  Harbison  published  his  article  he  said, 
"Steinberg  is  right,"  reproducing  this  Hans  Baldung  Grien  woodcut  in  confirmation. 
It  was  the  first  time  that  a  professional  art  historian  had  backed  me  up.  And  it  doesn't 
happen  that  often. 

The  latest  issue  of  the  Art  Bulletin  carries  an  article  by  an  Israeli  art  historian 
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who  seems  to  be  an  amateur;  he  is  cited  as  a  businessman  with  interests  in 
psychoanalysis  and  Renaissance  art.  He  writes  about  a  later  Michelangelo  Pieta, 
about  which  I  have  written  at  length.  Reading  him,  I  was  shocked  by  his  account  of 
what  he  thought  I  had  said  about  the  body  of  Christ  laid  across  the  lap  of  the  Virgin. 
He  writes,  "between  her  knees."  I  thought,  "Where  on  earth  did  he  get  'between,' 
when  I  had  correctly  written  'across'!"  It's  a  significant  shift,  isn't  it,  and  how  come 
none  of  the  referees  who  vetted  the  paper  noticed  it? 

SMITH:  Might  this  not  simply  be  a  question  of  someone  whose  first  language  is  not 
English,  using  English  in  an  acceptable  but  not  idiomatic  sense9 
STEINBERG:  But  the  words  "between  a  woman's  knees"— that  much  English  he 
knows.  Strangely  enough,  I  got  a  call  from  his  secretary  last  week.  It  was  early  in 
the  morning  when  I  am  usually  grumpy,  and  she  said  that  her  employer,  who  lives  in 
Tel  Aviv,  was  in  New  York  for  two  days  and  could  he  see  me.  No,  I  said,  somewhat 
annoyed  not  to  have  been  given  advance  notice.  Then  she  told  me  her  employer's 
name,  and  I  said,  "Oh,  I  remember  his  article,"  and  flew  into  a  kind  of  rage.  I  said, 
"What  made  him  write  between?  He  was  reporting  what  I  am  supposed  to  have 
written  about  the  Pieta,  and  imputes  to  me  prurience  and  obvious  inaccuracy."  Then 
yesterday  I  got  the  most  extraordinary  letter  by  Federal  Express.  It  reads:  "Dear  Dr. 
Steinberg:  After  having  been  informed  by  my  secretary  about  the  telephone 
conversation  with  you,  I  looked  immediately  at  my  article  and  found  out  appallingly 
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that  I  indeed  had  misrepresented  your  argument  about  the  slung  leg.  I  cannot 
understand  what  made  me  choose  the  words  'between  the  madonna's  knees'  instead 
of 'over  the  madonna's  lap.'  I  am  very  much  aware  of  your  aggravation  over  previous 
misconceptions  on  the  part  of  other  writers  of  your  theory,  and  I  deeply  regret  that  I 
have  added  another  distortion  that  might  be  worse  than  the  others  to  the  list.  Having 
drawn  so  much  in  my  article  on  your  own  insights  I  feel  that  my  negligence  in 
describing  your  theory  was  particularly  ungrateful,  and  I  sincerely  apologize  for  it." 
And  then  he  offers  to  send  an  apology  to  the  Art  Bulletin. 

SMITH:  You  are  very  conscious  of  language;  in  fact,  you  sometimes  are  criticized 
for  being  overconscious  about  language,  but  you  have  different  venues  where  you 
publish.  The  Art  Bulletin  has  been  a  place  where  you  have  published  a  number  of 
articles  on  Renaissance  material.  Art  in  America  seems  to  be  the  place  where  you 
publish  on  modern  art. 

STEINBERG:  Only  once,  I  wrote  about  Picasso's  Three  Women. 
SMITH:  And  then  you  have  published  more  than  once  in  October. 
STEINBERG:  Three  times. 

SMITH:  Which  has  another  very  distinct  audience  and  which  in  the  art  history  field  is 
viewed  as  having  a  program.  "Octobrism"  has  become  a  word  that  art  historians,  or 
at  least  some  art  historians,  use.  As  you  are  writing,  do  you  think  about  where  it  is 
going  to  be  published? 
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STEINBERG:  Sometimes  I  do.  I'm  not  usually  confident  that  I'll  be  able  to  bring 
the  piece  off.  So  the  first  thing  is  to  see  whether  I  can  do  it  at  all.  Then  when  I  have 
done  it,  I  may  think,  what  do  I  do  with  it  now?  It  doesn't  always  happen  that  way. 
You  referred  to  the  little  piece  I  wrote  about  Victor  Ganz.  There  I  knew  where  it 
was  going,  and  this  has  happened  on  various  occasions.  I  have  published  two  or  three 
times  in  Daedalus,  and  each  time  it  grew  out  of  a  situation  at  the  American  Academy 
of  Arts  and  Sciences.  I'd  be  invited  to  a  conference  and  then  write  a  piece  for 
Daedalus.  But,  for  instance,  The  Sexuality  of  Christ  was  first  delivered  as  a  Lionel 
Trilling  lecture  at  Columbia,  and  Rosalind  Krauss  said  to  me,  "Where  are  you 
proposing  to  publish  it7"  I  said  I  hadn't  given  it  any  thought,  1  didn't  know  who 
would  publish  it,  and  Rosalind  said,  "Well,  I  will  publish  it."  Did  I  tell  you  this? 
SMITH:  No,  you  didn't. 

STEINBERG:  I  said,  "But  it's  liable  to  be  very  long."  And  she  said,  "You  can  have 
the  whole  issue,  and  if  it  runs  over  we'll  add  another  signature."  Then  I  said,  "I  need 
a  lot  of  illustrations,  maybe  150."  And  she  said,  "If  they  are  all  in  black  and  white, 
you  can  have  as  many  as  you  want."  I  said  okay.  So  The  Sexuality  of  Christ  was 
published  in  October — no  one  else  asked  for  it. 
[Tape  IV,  Side  Two] 

STEINBERG:  Before  the  October  issue  appeared,  Rosalind  called  me  to  say  that 
Andre  Schiffrin,  the  founder  and  head  of  Pantheon  Books,  had  just  read  the  text  and 
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wanted  to  put  it  out  in  book  form  immediately,  just  using  the  set  type.  I  said,  fine, 
and  we  met  for  lunch.  He  asked  me  if  I  would  give  some  thought  to  the  cover  and  I 
said  I  didn't  need  to  give  it  more  thought,  because  I  knew  exactly  what  the  cover 
must  be:  a  painting  by  Giovanni  Bellini  in  Bergamo.  And  that's  how  The  Sexuality  of 
Christ  got  into  October  and  how  it  got  to  be  a  book.  I  don't  know  if  October  was 
the  best  venue  for  it,  probably  not,  but  it  wasn't  something  I  had  planned.  In  fact,  I 
have  consistently  mismanaged  my  publication  record.  I  have  never  published  a  book, 
as  planned,  with  a  publisher.  Michelangelo 's  Last  Paintings,  for  instance.  I  don't 
know  if  you  know  that  book? 
SMITH:  Yes,  I  do. 

STEINBERG:  I  had  worked  on  Michelangelo's  Capella  Paolina  for  many  years,  his 
last  frescoes.  For  centuries  they  had  been  written  off  as  a  failure.  People  would 
quote  Michelangelo's  own  words  as  he  climbed  down  from  the  scaffolding  for  the  last 
time.  The  Pope  had  died,  and  the  place  was  needed  for  the  meeting  of  the  conclave 
to  elect  the  next  Pope,  and  so  the  seventy-five-year-old  painter  was  urged  to  hurry 
and  finish,  and  remove  the  scaffolding.  When  he  climbed  down  he  shook  his  head  and 
is  supposed  to  have  said,  "Fresco  painting  is  no  work  for  an  old  man."  This  was 
usually  cited  to  support  adverse  opinion.  "Well,  it  shows.  It's  not  very  good, 
compared  to  the  Sistine  ceiling" — done  thirty  years  earlier.  But  I  had  admired  those 
frescoes  ever  since  I  gave  a  seminar  report  on  them  at  the  Institute.  Fifteen  years 
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later,  I  got  a  call  from  Phaidon  Press.  They  had  color  photographs  taken  of  the 
Capella  Paolina  frescoes,  and  they  wanted  to  put  them  out  with  an  accompanying  text 
in  time  for  the  Michelangelo  jubilee  year,  1975.  He  was  born  in  1475,  so  this  was  the 
500th  anniversary  of  his  birth.  Would  I  write  a  short  introductory  text?  I  had  lots  of 
material  on  the  subject,  and  nowhere  to  go  with  it,  so  I  said,  "Okay." 

As  I  worked  on  it,  it  grew  and  grew,  but  I  kept  in  touch  with  the  editor,  a  very 
intelligent  man,  I  think  no  longer  living,  I.  Grafe.  (The  "I,"  as  he  finally  confessed, 
stands  for  Innocent.)  So  it  became  a  full-length  book.  But  the  pictures  they  had  were 
frustrating,  they  were  not  what  I  needed.  The  photographer  had  focused  on 
individual  figures,  or  photographed  obvious  groupings,  whereas  I  was  interested  in 
the  connections  between  them,  the  unexpected  adjacencies  and  remote 
correspondences.  So  there  was  very  little  in  the  illustrative  material  that  was  of  much 
use  to  me,  and  I  was  unhappy  with  it.  But  that's  how  the  book  was  launched. 

That  book  was  quickly  remaindered.  It  got  one  abusive  review  in  England 
from  a  woman  whose  work  I  admired:  E.  H.  Ramsden.  She  had  published  a 
wonderful  two-volume  work  on  Michelangelo's  letters,  with  superb  commentary.  I 
was  distressed  by  her  comments.  She  was  reviewing  some  new  books  on 
Michelangelo  and  began  by  complaining  that  they  were  merely  repeating  the  same  old 
things,  constantly  reworking  the  old  material,  addressing  the  same  works.  Then  she 
came  to  my  book,  which  dealt  with  two  frescoes  about  which  nothing  existed  in  the 
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English  language.  In  1934,  an  Italian  work  was  published  in  connection  with  the 
cleaning  of  those  frescoes.  Otherwise,  it  was  uncharted  territory.  But  instead  of 
saying,  "Here  finally  is  a  new  Michelangelo  topic,"  Ramsden  forgot  her  opening 
remarks  and  lit  into  the  book,  and  discovered  that  I  had  dated  the  Sack  of  Rome  June 
6,  1527,  instead  of  May  27.  For  the  rest,  she  was  turned  off  by  my  interpretations,  or 
by  the  fact  of  interpretation;  that's  not  the  kind  of  art  history  they  do  in  England. 
They  come  out  of  the  Courtauld  Institute,  where  interpretation  is  poison. 

Incidentally,  I  think  the  opening  paragraph  of  that  book  is  the  best  I  have  ever 
written.  Since  I  was  writing  about  a  culture  hero  of  the  Western  world,  whose  work 
is  so  grandiose  and  daunting,  I  wanted  to  start  low  key  and  see  how  long  I  could 
maintain  it.  The  text  begins:  "A  modest  document  preserved  in  the  Casa  Buonarotti 
in  Florence  gives  us  the  master  in  one  of  his  less  awesome  moments — Michelangelo 
jotting  down,  on  the  back  of  a  letter,  what  he  expected  to  eat."  So  the  second  word  in 
the  book  is  the  word  "modest."  Then  comes  Michelangelo's  menu,  a  list  of  edibles 
with  matching  drawings  obviously  done  for  an  illiterate  housekeeper.  He  writes  un 
bocal  di  vino,  a  flask  of  wine,  una  aringa,  one  herring,  and  so  on,  and  draws  little 
marginal  sketches  because  the  housekeeper  doesn't  read.  The  wonderful  thing  is  that 
these  tiny  drawings  grow  larger  and  larger  until  they  almost  spill  off  the  page.  I 
pointed  out  that  this  is  how  everything  works  in  Michelangelo;  he  starts  on  a  certain 
scale  which  then  keeps  swelling,  expanding.  Sometimes,  as  in  the  Sistine  ceiling,  the 
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result  is  a  glorious  success.  At  other  times,  as  in  the  Julius  Tomb,  it  becomes  a  life's 
failure.  But  in  everything  he  does,  this  is  the  frame  of  mind.  1  look  at  Michelangelo's 
drawings,  and  wherever  there  is  a  pentimento,  a  correction,  he  discovers  that  he  can 
enlarge  the  form.  So  the  first  paragraph  of  the  book  starts  from  the  menu — a  modest 
record  of  what  the  artist  expected  to  eat.  I  liked  that 
SMITH:  Yes,  that's  a  nice  opening. 

STEINBERG:  But  that  book  fell  flat.  It  was  reviewed  by  [E.  H  ]  Gombrich  in  the 
New  York  Review  of  Books,  and  he  was  down  on  it.  His  last  sentence  said,  "Steinberg 
has  produced  a  work  to  be  reckoned  with,  but  a  dangerous  model  to  follow."  Nothing 
in  the  review  indicated  why  any  of  it  deserved  to  be  reckoned  with,  because  he  was 
quarreling  all  the  way.  It  was  a  strange  review,  and  that  last  phrase,  "a  dangerous 
model  to  follow,"  reappeared  verbatim  in  a  review  by  Paul  Joannides,  a  well-known 
Renaissance  scholar  in  England.  This,  at  least  in  England,  has  always  been  the 
reception  of  my  work  on  historical  topics. 

SMITH:  If  we  could  go  back  to  New  York  and  your  days  at  the  Institute,  who  were 
the  students  that  you  were  closest  to,  if  any? 

STEINBERG:  Robert  Rosenblum.  He  is  several  years  younger  than  I.  A  few 
months  ago  I  sent  him  a  letter  of  congratulations  on  his  70th  birthday.  But  we  were 
at  the  Institute  at  the  same  time,  and  in  one  respect,  being  good  talkers,  we  performed 
a  similar  service. 
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At  the  Institute,  incoming  students  had  to  pass  a  comprehensive  examination 
to  test  their  undergraduate  training  in  art  history.  This  "comprehensive"  was  literally 
what  the  word  implies:  the  students  had  to  know  about  Borobudur  and  the  Indian 
temples  of  Ellora  as  well  as  Picasso  and  every  medium  in  every  country  in  every 
period — the  whole  shebang.  Of  course,  the  freshmen  were  scared,  even  though  they 
were  told,  "We  are  not  examining  you  on  a  graduate  level;  this  is  simply  to  test  your 
general  art-historical  knowledge  at  high  school  and  undergraduate  level,  so  if  you 
know  your  textbooks,  like  H.  W.  Janson  or  Helen  Gardner,  that's  all  we're  testing 
for." 

Well,  there  was  a  wonderful  practice  at  the  Institute:  senior  students  would 
give  talks  on  their  particular  fields  to  the  novices  who  had  to  undergo  the  exam,  and 
these  talks  had  to  cover  whatever  was  likely  to  come  up  in  that  part  of  the 
comprehensive  examination.  So  every  year  I  was  asked  to  do  Egyptian  art,  which  I 
loved — three  thousand  years  of  it  in  one  hour.  And  Robert  Rosenblum  would  do  the 
whole  eighteenth  century,  from  Spain  to  St.  Petersburg — sculpture,  painting, 
architecture,  everything.  And  he  did  it  brilliantly.  We  were  also  the  two  who  were 
studying  historic  art  while  maintaining  a  keen  interest  in  the  gallery  scene.  We  both 
started  writing  criticism  in  the  mid-fifties,  and  that  was  the  beginning  of  a  new  phase, 
when  contemporary  art  criticism  began  to  be  written  by  people  who  were 
art-historically  trained.  Before  that,  art  criticism  was  written  by  journalists  or  by 
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artists,  and  sometimes  by  writers  or  poets  such  as  O'Hara  and  John  Ashbery.  There 
was  one  exception:  Robert  Goldwater  was  an  art  historian  whose  main  interest  was 
in  what  used  to  be  called  primitive  art.  He  had  been  the  editor  of  Arts  Magazine  and 
he  took  an  interest  in  contemporary  art.  Of  course  he  was  married  to  the  sculptor 
Louise  Bourgeois. 

So,  we  represented  a  new  generation.  And  then  there  was  Linda  Nochlin.  I 
remember  her  well  as  a  fellow  student.  There  were  others,  a  man  called  James 
Stubblebine,  who  worked  on  Giotto;  he  died  quite  a  long  time  ago.  He  was  not  a 
close  friend.  But  Linda  I  knew  very  well,  and  Ruth  Butler,  and  Richard  Pommer,  and 
Howard  Saalman,  who  also  died  recently,  an  architectural  historian  who  taught  in 
Pittsburgh.  Probably  Bob  Rosenblum  and  Linda  Nochlin  are  the  two  fellow  students 
of  my  generation  who  have  achieved  the  most  fame  and  success  in  the  world.  I  am 
nervous  now,  because  I  may  be  leaving  out  others  who  were  important  to  me.  There 
are  many  who  have  gone  on  to  museum  positions,  like  Steve  [Stephen  E .]  Ostrow. 
SMITH:  When  I  looked  at  your  dissertation,  the  list  of  people  you  cite,  with  whom 
you  were  in  daily  conversation,  were  not  art  historians,  with  the  exception  of  Marilyn 
Lavin  and  Henry  Millon.  Philip  Johnson,  and  Edgar  Kaufman,  Jr. — 
STEINBERG:  Well,  I  can  tell  you  about  Edgar  Kaufman  Jr.  It's  a  strange  story.  I 
mentioned  him,  because  I  had  reason  to  feel  very  grateful  to  him.  This  is  going  to  be 
a  long  story,  are  you  sure  you  want  to  hear  the  whole  thing? 
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SMITH:  Sure. 

STEINBERG:  While  I  was  a  student  at  the  Institute,  I  was  asked  to  inaugurate  the 
first  lecture  series  in  the  then  newly-built  auditorium  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum,  the 
Grace  Rainey  Rogers  Auditorium.  The  man  who  invited  me  to  do  this  was  William 
Kolodney,  who  had  long  been  in  charge  of  the  cultural  programs  at  the  92nd  St.  Y, 
the  Young  Men's  and  Young  Women's  Hebrew  Association.  He  had  been  a  graduate 
student  at  Columbia  in  the  School  of  Education,  but  had  never  finished  his 
dissertation;  it  was  the  early  thirties,  the  depth  of  the  Depression.  Kolodney  needed  a 
job,  and  he  saw  an  ad  for  educational  director  in  a  Jewish  Y  in  Pittsburgh.  He  applied 
for  it.  When  it  came  his  turn  to  be  interviewed,  he  did  what  none  of  the  other 
candidates  had  done.  The  others  all  said,  "Well,  times  are  hard,  we  need  to  help 
people,  we  need  to  train  them  so  they  can  get  jobs,  so  we'll  start  a  secretarial  school, 
job  training,"  things  of  that  kind.  It  all  sounded  reasonable.  Kolodney  came  up  for 
his  interview  with  the  board  and  he  said  he  wanted  to  address  all  the  most  important 
things  in  the  life  of  a  community;  that  is  to  say,  poetry,  philosophy,  music,  literature, 
and  he  would  spend  the  first  month  finding  out  who  were  the  best  talents  in  this  part 
of  the  country,  the  Middle  West,  and  then  start  a  program  of  twelve  courses:  modern 
poetry,  chamber  music,  the  history  of  philosophy,  and  so  on.  After  the  interviews  the 
board  discussed  the  various  candidates,  and  all,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  agreed 
that  this  young  William  Kolodney  was  a  callow  idealist,  too  impractical. 
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The  one  man  on  the  board  who  was  not  a  businessman  was  a  rabbi,  and  he 
said:  "Now  gentlemen,  just  a  moment.  What  will  we  have  if  we  appoint  one  of  these 
other  candidates?  We  will  have  another  professional  training  school  of  which  there 
are  dozens  in  Pittsburgh  and  everywhere  else.  But  if  this  young  Kolodney  were  to 
succeed,  we  would  become  a  shining  light,  a  center  of  intellectual  and  artistic  life." 
He  swung  the  board,  and  they  appointed  Kolodney.  He  started  that  program,  and  it 
was  so  successful  that  he  was  soon  called  to  New  York,  where,  for  decades 
thereafter,  he  ran  the  cultural  programs  at  the  92nd  street  Y. 

Kolodney's  personal  passion  was  for  modern  poetry,  and  he  used  to  say,  "Of 
course  it's  a  minority  interest.  Maybe  there  are  in  this  city  of  eight  million  only  one 
thousand  who  care  for  poetry,  but  that's  enough — we  can  only  seat  six  hundred 
anyway.  And  you  have  to  do  something  for  the  needs  of  the  minorities."  So  he 
founded  the  Poetry  Center,  and  T.S.  Eliot  used  to  say  that  he  only  lectured  in 
America  at  two  places:  at  Harvard,  and  at  the  92nd  street  Y;  they  were  the  only 
appreciative  audiences.  I  used  to  attend  these  things,  listening  to  Edith  Sitwell,  W.  H. 
Auden,  T.  S.  Eliot,  Ogden  Nash,  Truman  Capote,  and  then  Dylan  Thomas,  and  with 
Dylan  Thomas  the  thing  exploded  and  became  an  enormous  success.  The  Y  staged 
his  play,  Under  Mi Ikwood,  and  it  was  then  that  people  took  notice. 

Kolodney's  other  two  interests  were  modern  dance  and  chamber  music. 
People  like  Doris  Humphrey  and  Martha  Graham  would  say,  "The  92nd  street  Y  is 
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our  spiritual  home."  When  there  was  little  going  for  modern  dance  in  America,  the  Y 
kept  encouraging  it — even  losing  money,  they  supported  it.  And  every  year  the 
Budapest  String  Quartet  would  play  the  sixteen  Beethoven  quartets,  the  whole  series. 
So  that's  what  Kolodney  did. 

He  once  told  me  that  at  the  annual  conferences  of  all  the  Ys  in  New  York, 
they  would  ask,  "How  do  you  do  this?  We  would  like  to  have  more  cultural 
programs,  but  all  we  manage  to  do  is  provide  swimming  pools."  Kolodney  said  to 
me,  "You  know,  I  can't  say  it  to  them  directly,  but  the  truth  of  the  matter  is,  it's  not 
how  you  do  it,  it's  who  you  are  and  what  you  care  about.  And  if  your  heart  is  not  in 
these  things,  you  cannot  just  simply  do  it."  Well,  anyway,  after  many  years  of 
extraordinarily  successful  programming  at  the  92nd  street  Y,  the  Grace  Rainey 
Rogers  Auditorium  was  built.  Francis  Henry  Taylor  was  then  the  director  of  the 
Metropolitan  Museum  and  he  asked  Kolodney  to  come  to  the  Met  and  organize 
cultural  offerings  at  the  auditorium.  Kolodney  said  he  couldn't  leave  the  Y,  but  he 
could  split  his  days,  work  mornings  in  one  place  and  afternoons  in  the  other.  And  he 
brought  with  him  a  wonderful  young  assistant,  who  inherited  his  position  at  the  Met, 
Hilde  Limonjian;  she's  still  running  the  programs.  She  was  trained  by  Kolodney  and 
she's  great. 

Soon  after  Kolodney  came  to  the  Met,  he  called  me,  and  said,  "Now  I  need 
you.  I  want  to  change  the  audience  for  lectures  at  the  Met."  Traditionally  the 
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audience  had  been  blue-haired  ladies  with  Park  Avenue  addresses.  They  used  take  in 
a  morning  lecture,  followed  by  lunch  appointments  at  the  Metropolitan. 

So  that's  how  I  got  to  lecture  at  the  Met.  I  was  to  do  a  series  of  ten  at  1 1 
A.M.  Kolodney  had  suggested  I  ask  for  $100  per  lecture,  but  Stirling  Callisen, 
director  of  education,  said  no,  the  attendance  might  not  warrant  it.  So  I  got  $50. 
(The  second  year  it  went  up  to  $100  per  lecture.)  Now  I  was  going  to  do  that  while 
still  a  graduate  student  at  the  Institute,  and  my  professors  objected  that  this  would 
distract  me  from  my  dissertation. 

Then  an  extraordinary  thing  happened.  I  was  informed  that  I  had  been  given  a 
$10,000  fellowship,  anonymously,  administered  by  the  Metropolitan  Museum — a  hell 
of  a  lot  of  money  in  those  days.  I  met  with  Francis  Henry  Taylor,  and  he  said, 
"We've  got  this  money  for  you."  I  had  no  idea  where  it  came  from.  I  thought,  "Did 
Krautheimer,  or  the  Institute,  have  something  to  do  with  it?"  I  was  penniless  in  those 
days,  and  it  meant  everything  to  me.  Then  I  got  a  letter  from  Daisy  [Margaret 
Scolari]  Barr,  Alfred  Barr's  wife.  It  said,  "You  are  not  supposed  to  know  this,  but 
since  you  think  that  Krautheimer  had  something  to  do  with  your  $10,000  grant,  I 
think  you  ought  to  know  the  truth."  The  truth  is  that  she  was  walking  down  Madison 
Avenue,  ran  into  Edgar  Kaufman,  and  said  to  him,  "I've  just  come  from  another  of 
Leo  Steinberg's  lectures,  and  he's  covering  himself  with  glory."  She  told  Kaufman  I 
was  desperate  for  money,  still  trying  to  do  my  graduate  work,  and  now  I  was 
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committed  to  doing  these  lectures  at  the  Met  once  a  week.  Edgar  Kaufman  said, 
"Well,  why  don't  I  give  him  a  grant?"  By  giving  the  money  to  the  Metropolitan  to 
administer,  it  would  be  tax  exempt.  At  any  rate,  it  had  nothing  to  do  with  the 
Institute.  Daisy  wanted  me  to  feel  free  to  continue  with  those  lectures  and  not  think 
that  I  was  under  an  obligation  to  the  Institute.  That's  why  she  informed  me  about  the 
source  of  the  money. 

So  I  wrote  a  letter  to  Kaufman,  whom  I  didn't  know,  expressing  my  gratitude, 
and  I  said  if  it  were  possible  to  meet  with  him  I  could  express  it  in  person.  His  reply 
said,  "Dear  Mr.  Steinberg,  What  a  bore  for  you,  you  were  not  supposed  to  know 
this,"  and  set  a  date  when  I  was  to  visit  him  at  his  house  here  in  New  York.  I  turned 
up  and  he  wasn't  there.  I  rang  and  rang  and  then  went  to  a  cofTee  shop,  waited  an 
hour,  and  came  back,  rang  again,  couldn't  reach  him.  I  wrote  to  him,  saying  I  had 
come  for  the  appointment,  but  was  there  some  mix-up  or  something,  and  I  never 
heard  from  him  again.  But  the  grant  was  extended  for  another  year. 
SMITH:  Nice. 

STEINBERG:  That  really  pulled  me  through  financially;  it  made  all  the  difference. 
And  this  is  why  in  my  dissertation,  I  thank  Edgar  Kaufman,  whom  I  never  met 
personally,  "for  extending  a  helping  hand  at  one  critical  moment."  Of  course,  I 
couldn't  tell  this  whole  story.  I  am  telling  it  to  you  now,  it's  part  of  oral  history;  a 
beautiful  gesture  on  Kaufman's  part.  He  must  have  decided  that  he  didn't  want  to 
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meet  me.  Whether  he  ever  heard  a  lecture  of  mine,  I'm  not  sure.  Oh,  yes,  he  did, 
because  I  was  lecturing  the  second  year  on  Borromini  and  I  said  that  Borromini  was 
the  inventor  of  the  all-white  interior,  and  he  wrote  me  a  note  about  that  and  asked 
was  I  sure?  Anyway,  this  answers  your  question.  It's  been  a  long-winded  answer. 
SMITH:  No,  but  that's  part  of  the  social  fabric.  Is  this  why  you  refer  to  Barr  as  your 
guardian  angel? 

STEINBERG:  Yes.  For  many  years  Daisy  Barr  taught  me  whatever  Italian  I  know. 
I  remember  various  rules  she  gave  me  about  pronunciation,  and  so  on.  If  I  was  about 
to  go  to  Europe,  which  I  did  every  year,  and  always  to  Italy,  she  would  bring  me 
things.  I  still  have  a  rubber  fly  swatter  she  gave  me;  it  hangs  in  my  kitchen.  She 
shook  it  at  me  and  said,  "One  day  in  a  Florentine  hotel  this  will  save  your  life!" 
[laughter]  She  took  care  of  me.  She  arranged  for  me  to  meet  Bernard  Berenson.  I 
said,  "Why  should  I  meet  Berenson?  I  don't  know  what  to  talk  to  him  about."  And  I 
remember  her  answer:  "Leo  Steinberg!  A  man  of  your  historical  sense  would  forego 
an  opportunity  to  meet  someone  who  had  personally  known  Oscar  Wilde?"  Well,  she 
arranged  for  me  to  be  received  by  the  great  Bernard  Berenson.  For  many,  many  years 
she  and  I  were  very  close.  When  Alfred  Barr  ended  up  in  a  nursing  home  with  brain 
damage,  Daisy  would  go  out  every  week  to  visit  him  and  come  back  totally  slain. 
There  were  good  reasons  for  her  feelings  of  guilt;  it  was  a  very  complicated 
relationship  between  the  Barrs,  which  I  won't  go  into — not  now.  She  was  riddled 
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with  guilt,  and  I  encouraged  her  not  to  go  every  week.  I  said,  "He  no  longer 
recognizes  you,  it  does  nothing  for  him,  it  just  destroys  you."  She  finally  relented  and 
went  every  other  week.  I  would  ask  her  to  lunch  or  dinner  and  she  would  say,  "You 
don't  want  to  waste  your  time  with  an  old  woman  like  me."  I  would  laugh  and  say, 
"Daisy,  let  me  be  the  judge." 

So  we  remained  good  friends  for  many  years.  And  then  she  got  religion  and 
became  more  and  more  judgmental,  and  Catholic.  Her  last  communication  came 
when  my  lecture  on  the  Sexuality  of  Christ  was  announced  by  the  Trilling  seminar 
people.  She  apparently  was  on  their  mailing  list  and  got  an  announcement  from 
Columbia.  She  re-addressed  it  to  me  with  a  note  saying,  "As  a  gentile  and  a 
Christian,  I  think  you  are  being  blasphemous.  Please  busy  yourself  with  your  own 
god."  My  assistant  Sheila  [Schwartz]  and  I  read  the  note  together,  and  Sheila  just 
blanched  and  said,  "But  she  was  your  friend!"  I  never  responded. 
SMITH:  Did  you  ever  see  her  again? 

STEINBERG:  No,  I  never  saw  her  or  spoke  to  her  again,  and  she  died  within  a  year 
of  that  communication.  At  any  rate,  when  I  wrote,  "How  does  one  thank  one's 
guardian  angel9"  that  was  not  even  adequate.  She  had  been  very  dear  and  important 
to  me.  She  believed  in  my  Borromini  theory,  she  knew  what  I  was  doing  with  it, 
making  that  little  church,  the  first  Baroque  building,  a  work  of  such  subtle  and 
exalting  Christian  symbolism. 
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For  some  reason  I  was  once  invited  to  Richard  Meier's  house.  It's  a  duplex 
he  redesigned,  somewhere  I  think  on  Madison  Avenue.  I  was  looking  at  a  wall  of 
books  and  spotted  some  Garland  dissertations,  including  mine.  Meier  came  up  and  I 
said,  "I've  just  noticed,  I  feel  very  flattered  that  you  own  a  copy  of  my  book."  And 
he  said,  "Oh,  we  all  read  it,"  the  "we"  meaning  architects.  Art  historians  don't  read 
it,  but  architects  do.  I've  heard  this  from  other  places. 

When  that  book  came  out  it  received  only  one  review,  in  the  Journal  of  the 
Society  of  Architectural  Historians.  It  was  written  by  Joseph  Connors,  a  professor  at 
Columbia,  a  very  intelligent  man.  He  disagreed  fundamentally,  right  from  the 
beginning.  He  thinks  that  what  moved  Borromini  was  not  Christian  symbolism  so 
much  as  the  desire  to  attract  wealthy,  powerful  patronage,  and  that  all  his  designs 
must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  that  motivation.  I  said  to  a  friend,  "You  know,  I 
took  a  Borromini  who  had  been  the  preserve  of  the  formalists,  and  converted  him  into 
a  Christian,  and  now  Joseph  Connors  is  making  him  an  American."  That's  not 
entirely  fair  to  Connors,  who  is  a  fine  scholar,  but  that  is  how  I  felt  at  the  time. 
SMITH:  Were  you  a  friend  of  Philip  Johnson's? 

STEINBERG:  Not  exactly.  He  invited  me  to  his  house,  wanted  to  get  to  know  me, 
because  he  knew  of  Alfred  Barr's  plans.  It  was  the  time  when  Alfred  hoped  I  would 
join  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art.  He  thought  of  me  as  a  possible  heir.  And  I 
wounded  Alfred,  as  Daisy  later  told  me,  by  telling  him  that  I  was  not  interested  in 
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museum  work;  I  didn't  think  I  was  cut  out  for  it.  You  would  have  to  dress  for  dinner 
three  times  a  week  and  entertain  wealthy  dowagers.  There's  a  lot  of  fund-raising 
involved,  and  I  have  no  talent  for  it.  I  don't  have  the  social  graces.  And  I  don't  think 
I  am  any  good  as  an  administrator.  It's  not  the  kind  of  life  I  am  fit  for,  or  want  to 
lead. 

Daisy  said  to  me  after  my  graduation  in  1960,  "Now,  the  next  thing  you  have 
to  do  is  get  a  dinner  jacket."  I  asked  why  and  she  said,  "Because  you  are  moving  in 
the  kind  of  world  where  this  is  essential."  I  said,  "No,  I  don't  think  that's  the  world  I 
am  moving  into."  Eventually,  she  gave  me  Alfred's  dinner  jacket,  which  I  still  have, 
with  beautiful  cufflinks  and  a  cummerbund  and  everything.  She  gave  me  the  address 
of  a  tailor  in  case  it  needed  alterations.  It's  a  fine  outfit.  I  still  have  it,  but  I  have 
never  once  put  it  on,  and  it's  now  thirty  years  later. 

I've  never  gone  to  black  tie  affairs — even  before  my  smoking  became  a 
problem.  They  don't  interest  me,  and  I  am  no  good  at  them.  You  have  to  have  the 
right  kind  of  small  talk,  you  have  to  be  good  at  repartee,  and  never  have  the  bad  taste 
to  start  a  story  that  takes  too  long  and  requires  patient  attention,  as  you  are  giving  me 
at  this  moment.  You  have  to  be  good  at  one-liners,  and  then  you  become  the  person 
that  everybody  wants  to  sit  next  to  at  dinner.  I  am  the  kind  of  person  that  people  may 
be  glad  to  see  and  say  hello  to,  but  within  two  minutes  they  remove  themselves  to  the 
furthest  opposite  corner. 
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SMITH:  Perhaps  this  is  an  exaggeration. 

STEINBERG:  No,  no,  no.  I  know  exactly  what  I  am  talking  about,  and  I  am  not 
being  paranoid.  In  fact,  when  somebody  asked  me  not  long  ago  why  I  smoked  so 
much,  I  said  I  smoke  so  that  I  don't  have  to  blame  my  social  ostracism  on  personality 
flaws,  [laughter] 
SMITH:  Okay. 

STEINBERG:  Well,  did  I  answer  your  last  question? 
SMITH:  Yes,  you  did,  I  think  so. 
STEINBERG:  It  took  a  long  time. 

SMITH:  No,  it  was  fine.  I  did  also  want  to  ask  you  about  Italy  and  Paolo 
Portoghesi,  but  perhaps  we  should  hold  off  till  Friday. 

STEINBERG:  Well,  I  can  just  tell  you,  I  was  so  enthusiastic  about  Borromini,  and  I 
wrote  to  Portoghesi,  then  was  a  very  young  man,  and  we  arranged  to  meet,  although 
he  spoke  no  English  and  my  Italian  is  rudimentary.  He  was  living  in  a  small 
apartment,  which  he  had  turned  into  a  Borromini  shrine — not  only  literature,  but  also 
objects.  He  told  me  that  he  was  born  in  the  shadow  of  Sant'Ivo,  and  we  became 
friends,  took  a  trip  together.  What  we  shared  was  a  love  of  the  master,  who  was  not 
that  well-known  at  the  time;  Borromini  was  not  yet  a  household  name.  Eventually  he 
turned  up  on  an  Italian  postage  stamp,  but  in  the  late  fifties  few  people  were  that 
interested,  and  I  was  very  happy  with  this  friendship. 
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While  I  was  preparing  my  dissertation  for  publication,  I  needed  one  fact, 
something  concerning  the  little  one-step  vestibule  of  the  church.  Had  I  still  been  in 
Rome,  I  could  have  gotten  the  answer  instantly,  but  I  was  not  in  Rome.  So  I  sent 
Portoghesi  a  telegram,  asking  him  to  check  off  which  of  a  number  of  alternatives  was 
correct;  which  he  immediately  did.  It  was  a  good  relationship.  And  then  it  cooled. 
He  saw  my  dissertation  and  was  appalled  by  the  physical  shabbiness  of  the 
presentation.  His  own  books  on  Borromini  were  beautifully  produced.  He  takes  his 
own  photographs  and  they  are  masterful. 
SMITH:  This  is  the  Garland  edition? 

STEINBERG:  Which  is  obviously  sort  of  samizdat,  but  it  was  the  best  I  could  do. 
So  Portoghesi  lost  interest  in  me.  He  was  also  trying  to  be  an  architect  on  his  own, 
and  he  was  invited  by  King  Hussein  to  design  buildings  in  Jordan.  The  last  time  I  saw 
him  in  his  Roman  apartment  he  had  a  photograph  of  the  king  inscribed  to  him.  I 
visited  him  once  more  in  the  marvelous  apartment  he  had  furnished  with  nothing  but 
art  nouveau  furniture.  Then  I  met  him  once  in  New  York.  There  was  an  exhibition 
and  he  came  with  it.  I  saw  him  standing  alone,  went  over  to  him,  and  sensed  at  once 
that  he  was  not  interested,  so  that  was  it.  But  what  I  wrote  about  him  expressed  the 
warmth  of  my  former  feelings,  a  kind  of  love  I  had  felt  for  the  man. 
SMITH:  Do  you  have  a  group  of  friends  in  Italy  or  Europe  that  are  distinct  from 
your  New  York  connections? 
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STEINBERG:  Well,  Milton  Gendel  is  a  very  good  friend  in  Rome.  I  usually  stay 
with  him.  As  a  young  man,  before  World  War  II,  and  even  after  that,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  New  York  art  world.  He  was  a  close  friend  of  Robert  Motherwell's 
group.  He  fought  in  the  Italian  campaign  during  World  War  II  and  fell  in  love  with 
Italy.  Shortly  after  the  war  he  went  back.  This  was  when  dollars  were  all-powerful. 
If  you  had  ten  of  them  you  were  a  rich  man.  Of  course  Italy  was  in  shambles.  He  got 
two  marvelous  apartments,  one  on  the  Isola  Tiberina,  the  little  island  in  the  Tiber,  and 
the  other  in  the  Palazzo  Costaguti  where  he  still  lives.  He  became  a  Roman,  making 
his  living  as  a  journalist  and  photographer.  He's  an  excellent  photographer.  He 
wrote  about  Italy  for  Alitalia,  for  the  pamphlets  they  put  in  the  racks  for  the 
passengers. 

We  came  together  through  another  joint  friend,  Tom  Hess,  the  editor  of  Art 
News.  Tom  was  a  wonderful  critic  and  writer.  Among  the  best  intellectual 
experiences  of  my  life  were  my  lunches  with  him;  they  were  so  electrically  charged.  I 
wrote  for  Art  News  occasionally.  Tom  was  a  great  friend  of  Milton's,  always  staying 
with  him.  Then  he  died,  prematurely;  one  of  those  deaths  that  really  made  me  feel 
bereaved.  I  quote  Tom  repeatedly,  especially  that  line,  "It  takes  years  to  look  at  a 
picture."  He  would  come  out  with  these  epigrammatic  formulations,  which  somehow 
reflected  a  lifetime  of  experience.  So  I  loved  Tom.  And  Milton  in  Rome  felt  that, 
after  Tom's  death,  he  inherited  me  as  Tom's  friend.  And  that  has  remained.  I 
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sometimes  call  him  out  of  the  blue  when  I  haven't  been  to  Italy  for  a  long  time.  I 
remember  the  last  time  I  called,  I  said  apologetically,  "Milton,  I  really  don't  have 
anything  to  say,  I  just  want  to  say  hello  and  ask  how  you  are."  And  he  said,  "Oh,  but 
those  are  the  best  calls." 

I  had  a  good  friend  in  Fabrizio  Mancinelli,  the  curator  of  what  in  the  Vatican 
is  called  "modern  art,"  which  meant  everything  from  the  Middle  Ages  to  the 
present — everything  non-antique.  We  had  met  years  ago  when  they  had  just  finished 
cleaning  Raphael's  Transfiguration,  and  he  invited  me  up  on  the  scaffolding  and  we 
looked  at  it  eyeball  to  eyeball.  Then  in  1980,  they  started  the  cleaning  of  the  Sistine 
ceiling.  Soon  after,  he  gave  a  preliminary  report  on  it  at  Princeton.  After  a  lecture  I 
had  given  in  Honolulu,  I  was  asked  if  I  could  recommend  a  lecturer  to  follow  me.  I 
said,  "Invite  Mancinelli  to  talk  about  this  new  cleaning  of  the  Sistine  ceiling."  It  was 
then  hot  news,  few  people  knew  about  it  yet.  Mancinelli  called  to  thank  me  for  the 
recommendation,  and  I  said,  "What  fee  are  you  asking9"  He  said,  "I  understand  they 
pay  well  in  America  for  a  lecture,  so  I  thought  I  could  ask  as  much  as  $500."  I  said, 
"Fabrizio,  I  asked  for  $3,000  and  got  it,  plus  free  flight  first-class  on  Honolulu 
airlines."  No  reason  why  he  should  ask  less.  He  said,  "Are  you  sure,  $3,000?"  He 
had  never  heard  of  such  lecture  fees.  I  said,  "Believe  me,  they  have  the  money,  they'll 
pay."  And  they  did. 
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[Tape  V,  Side  One] 

STEINBERG:  The  last  time  I  saw  Mancinelli  was  on  the  scaffolding  before  the  Last 
Judgment,  while  it  was  being  cleaned.  They  were  closing  at  two  o'clock  and  I  was 
about  to  leave,  and  suddenly  a  breathless  Mancinelli  appeared.  He  had  run  all  the  way 
from  his  office  in  the  Pinacoteca  to  say  goodbye.  Later  that  year  he  wrote  to  me 
saying  he  had  been  very  sick,  but  he  thought  he  was  a  little  better.  I  was  going  to 
answer,  but  as  usual  a  month  went  by  and  I  didn't  get  around  to  it,  and  then  I  read 
that  Mancinelli  had  died.  I  may  add  that  there  is  something  I  feel  very  guilty  about  to 
this  day.  I  saw  a  notice  somewhere,  I  think  in  the  Art  Bulletin,  about  a  fund  to 
support  Mancinelli's  two  children,  and  I  never  sent  any  money.  That's  one  of  the 
things  that  rankles  with  me  among  the  sins  of  my  life.  Mancinelli  had  been  a  great 
friend. 

There  are  other  people — custodians  of  various  Roman  churches  and 
palaces — that  I  got  to  know.  Once,  walking  with  Krautheimer,  he  asked  casually,  as 
we  were  passing  a  certain  church,  "Do  you  know  this  one?"  I  should  tell  you  that  the 
first  Italian  sentence  I  taught  myself  to  say  fluently  in  195 1  on  my  first  trip  to  Italy 
was,  Scusi,  come  si  chiama  questa  chiesa?  Krautheimer  said,  "Well,  let's  go  in."  We 
did,  and  the  custodian  came  up  and  I  said  to  him,  "How's  your  ulcer?  No  wine, 
right?"  I  asked  him  about  his  two  kids,  and  Krautheimer  was  sort  of  dumbfounded.  I 
had  a  good  rapport  with  many  of  these  people.  But  I  am  old  now  and  travel  very 
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little,  and  all  those  friendly  custodians  are  retired,  or  dead. 

I  remember  wanting  to  get  into  Santa  Caterina  dei  Funari,  which  opens  one 
day  a  year,  on  the  Saint's  Feast  Day.  It  has  a  beautiful  sixteenth-century  facade  and 
houses  a  splendid  painting  by  Annibale  Caracci.  I  had  learned  that  if  you  wanted  to 
know  about  access  to  a  closed  church  you  must  find  an  old  woman.  They  are  the 
only  ones  who  know.  Never  ask  men,  they  don't  know  about  churches.  So  I  found 
an  old  woman,  and  asked  how  one  got  into  the  church.  She  told  me  that  the 
custodian  has  another  job,  but  comes  home  for  his  two-  or  three-hour  lunch.  I  should 
come  at  around  one  o'clock  and  ring  the  doorbell.  She  said,  "He  won't  answer,  but 
you  keep  ringing,  because  he'll  be  there,  and  eventually  he  will  answer." 

So  I  did.  I  rang  and  rang  and  rang,  and  finally  an  upper  window  opened  and 
an  angry  voice  called  down:  Chi  e?  Who  is  it?  I  said  I  would  like  to  visit  the  church, 
and  he  said,  E  chiuso,  it's  closed,  and  slammed  the  window.  I  started  ringing  again, 
and  he  reappeared  at  the  window.  I  said,  "I  know  the  church  is  closed,  but  I  know 
that  you  are  here,  and  could  I  be  inside  the  church  until  you  have  to  leave?"  He 
finally  got  the  idea  that  I  knew  what  I  was  talking  about,  so  he  came  down,  very 
gruffly,  and  locked  me  into  the  church.  1  thought,  "Good  god,  if  he  forgets,  or 
something  happens  to  him,  I'll  be  here  till  St.  Catherine's  day  next  November  or 
April!"  [laughter]  But  he  came  back  an  hour  later  and  let  me  out.  I  loved  Rome,  it 
was  part  of  my  life,  but  that's  all  in  the  past.  Now,  when  I  go  to  Rome,  I  revert  to 
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tourist  status.  I  have  forgotten  most  of  what  I  knew,  and  the  people  I  loved  are  no 
longer  around. 

SMITH:  But  you  still  go  to  Rome  regularly? 

STEINBERG:  No,  not  regularly  anymore.  I  haven't  been  working  on  Roman 
material.  Now  that  I  am  involved  with  the  Last  Supper,  I  have  to  go  back  to  Milan.  I 
am  going  in  May,  just  for  two  weeks.  I  shall  spend  most  of  it  looking  at  this  faded 
ruin,  a  practically  nonexistent  picture. 
SMITH:  Well,  let's  stop  here. 
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SESSION  THREE:  21  FEBRUARY,  1998 
[Tape  VI,  Side  One] 

STEINBERG:  I  remembered  the  name  of  the  man  who  taught  the  Rubens  course  [at 
the  Institute  of  Fine  Arts].  It  was  Wolfgang  Stechow.  He  is  no  longer  living,  but  he 
was  a  highly  respected  art  historian,  of  the  German  Jewish  immigration.  I  have  a  little 
personal  story  of  him,  but  I  don't  know  whether  you  want  to  hear  it.  You  have  your 
agenda. 

SMITH:  No,  I  would  like  to  hear  it.  So,  you  can  go  ahead. 
STEINBERG:  He  was  teaching  at  Oberlin,  and  his  field  was  Dutch  seventeenth- 
century  art  and  related  topics.  He  had  made  genuine  scholarly  contributions.  When 
he  came  to  New  York  to  teach  that  Rubens  course,  he  knew  of  me  because  I  had 
been  writing  reviews  of  art  books  for  three  years.  In  1960,  after  my  graduation,, 
Alfred  Barr  recommended  me  to  Harper 's  Magazine.  The  editor  there  was  one 
Robert  Silvers,  who  later  co-founded  The  New  York  Review  of  Books.  He  was  young, 
and  had  previously  published  an  article  of  mine,  and  so  he  was  happy  to  have  me 
review  books,  and  for  three  years  I  did  this,  reviewing  about  thirty  books,  very 
briefly,  for  their  Christmas  issue. 

The  experience  changed  my  attitude  to  books,  because  until  that  time  I  had 
loved  them,  acquiring  them  one  by  one.  Whenever  I  bought  a  book  I  would  become 
acquainted  with  it  that  same  night  before  shelving  it.  Now,  all  of  a  sudden,  the  books 
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started  pouring  in  and  I  had  no  room  for  them,  stacked  them  under  the  bed,  and  came 
to  resent  their  intrusion.  I  have  hated  unwanted  books  ever  since.  However,  I  found 
I  could  trade  in  the  books  I  didn't  intend  to  keep  for  a  quarter  of  their  retail  value, 
and  buy  whatever  book  I  did  want  with  the  proceeds;  that  was  wonderful.  So  I  did 
that,  and  when  Wolfgang  Stechow  came  to  teach  the  Rubens  course  he  knew  my 
name  from  all  those  reviews,  which  he  had  liked,  so  we  hit  it  off  fairly  well.  Then,  as 
I  said,  he  had  a  heart  attack,  couldn't  complete  the  course — it  was  completed  by 
Walter  Friedlaender. 

Years  and  years  later,  I  had  become  interested  in  Velazquez,  and  in  1965  a 
painting  that  until  then  had  been  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Herbert  Cook  in  England 
came  up  for  auction.  It  was  a  portrait  of  the  court  jester  Calabazas,  which  I  always 
knew  was  not  a  Velazquez,  and  I  was  not  the  only  one  to  have  questioned  its 
attribution.  To  my  great  distress,  the  picture  was  bought  by  a  museum  I  particularly 
liked,  the  Cleveland  Museum  of  Art.  Sherman  Lee,  whose  field  was  Far  Eastern  art, 
was  director  of  the  Cleveland  Museum,  and  he  bought  the  picture  for  half  a  million 
dollars,  a  hefty  price  at  the  time.  But  it  was  considered  a  bargain,  because  Velazquez 
paintings  in  private  hands  were  extremely  rare,  and  Cleveland  needed  a  Velazquez 
desperately.  They  had  a  Spanish  room,  which  contained  pictures  by  Ribera,  Zurbaran, 
Murillo,  and  Goya,  but  the  big  shot  was  lacking.  Now  they  finally  got  their 
Velazquez  to  round  out  the  collection. 
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In  a  review  I  wrote  of  a  Velazquez  monograph  by  Jose  L6pez-Rey,  I 
expressed  my  conviction  that  this  picture  was  not  autograph,  and  just  then,  as  I  was 
completing  the  review,  the  picture  entered  the  Cleveland  Museum.  I  flew  to 
Cleveland  to  see  it  before  it  was  put  on  display,  and  spent  a  full  day  studying  the 
picture  with  the  chief  curator.  At  the  end  of  the  day  I  told  him  I  was  convinced  that 
this  could  not  be  a  Velazquez.  He  said,  "Fine,  that's  your  opinion."  I  went  to  Europe 
that  summer,  and  when  I  came  back  there  was  a  message  from  Stechow,  who  had 
been  trying  to  reach  me.  I  called  back  and  he  said,  "It's  about  the  Velazquez.  I 
wanted  to  warn  you  not  to  come  out  against  the  picture  because  it's  certainly 
authentic."  I  told  him  that  the  review  was  in  print;  it  was  published  in  the  Art  Bulletin 
[June,  1965].  And  he  said,  "Oh,  it's  too  late  then,  that's  it."  I  thought  later,  "Did 
Stechow  think  I  would  change  my  opinion  of  that  picture  over  the  telephone?"  He 
had  retired  from  Oberlin  and  had  become  an  adviser  to  the  Cleveland  Museum  on 
seventeenth-century  purchases.  Though  Spanish  painting  was  not  his  main  field,  he 
had  advised  the  Museum  to  buy  the  Calabazas,  and  so  he  didn't  want  me  to  knock  it. 
We  never  communicated  again. 

The  picture  is  now  widely,  though  not  universally,  disattributed.  When  the 
1989  Velazquez  exhibition  at  the  Metropolitan  Museum  was  in  preparation,  I  asked 
Philippe  de  Montebello  whether  the  Cleveland  Calabazas  would  be  included.  He  said 
yes.  Did  he  believe  in  it?  He  said,  "No,  not  for  a  minute,  but  this  is  the  point  of  such 
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exhibitions.  Seeing  the  whole  oeuvre  together,  you  can  see  how  a  certain  attribution 
stands  up  against  reliably  authenticated  works."  In  the  show,  the  picture  hung  in  a 
corner,  and  the  organizer  of  the  exhibition  told  me,  "You  know,  when  that  picture 
arrived,  we  could  find  no  place  where  it  could  stand  up  as  a  Velazquez.  We  finally 
put  it  in  the  most  inconspicuous  corner."  So  I  felt  vindicated,  but  I  won't  write  on 
the  subject  again. 

SMITH:  Actually,  that  moves  into  what  I  wanted  to  discuss  today.  In  the  sixties  you 
don't  appear  to  publish  much  on  Renaissance  work.  There's  a  little,  but  your 
publications  seem  to  be  directed  towards  modern  work.  What  were  you  doing  in 
terms  of  maintaining  your  interests  in  Renaissance  and  Old  Master  work? 
STEINBERG:  This  touches  on  personal  problems.  To  begin  with,  I  had  developed  a 
certain  diffidence  about  continuing  in  Baroque  architecture.  1  had  no  training  as  an 
architect.  I  could  speak  about  the  style  and  form  of  a  building,  but  without  technical 
knowledge.  I  said  to  myself  I  would  never  again  in  my  life  know  a  building  as 
intimately  as  I  knew  San  Carlino,  and  yet  I  really  didn't  know  what  made  the  dome 
stand  up.  About  such  things  as  strength  of  materials,  I  knew  nothing,  and  that  made 
me  reluctant  to  stay  in  the  field.  Furthermore,  as  I  mentioned  before,  Krautheimer 
had  written  me  off,  and  by  the  mid-sixties,  after  six  or  seven  failed  attempts,  I  was 
determined  never  again  to  apply  for  a  grant.  So  I  changed  course.  I  continued  to 
work  on  various  topics,  but  hardly  published. 
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I  had  had  a  heart  attack  in  1961.  My  physician,  Dr.  Ralph  Sussman — a 
wonderful  man,  now  retired  and  in  his  nineties — pulled  me  through  and  decreed: 
"Absolutely  no  more  smoking."  So  I  quit.  A  year  later  I  married  Dorothy  Seiberling, 
who  would  have  thrown  a  fit  if  I  had  lit  a  cigarette.  So  for  seven  years  during  the 
sixties,  I  didn't  smoke,  missed  it  every  day,  put  on  weight.  I  worked  on  several 
historical  topics — Velazaquez,  Michelangelo,  Leonardo's  Last  Supper,  Old  Master 
prints.  I  did  lots  of  lecturing  for  which  I  developed  themes  and  ideas.  But  I  never 
completed  anything,  and  hardly  published.  And  so  I  regard  the  sixties  as  my  most 
failed  decade. 

SMITH:  Were  you  going  to  Europe  on  a  regular  basis? 

STEINBERG:  Every  year  I  would  spend  three  months  in  Europe.  It  was  at  the  end 
of  the  sixties  that  I  spoke  to  my  philosopher  uncle,  my  father's  brother,  then  living  in 
London.  Ever  since  my  childhood,  he  had  influenced  my  intellectual  development, 
and  now  he  asked  me  how  old  I  was.  I  told  him  I  was  at  the  end  of  my  forties.  He 
shook  his  head  and  said,  "You  know,  if  you  miss  the  bus  in  your  forties,  you  never 
catch  up."  That  scared  the  daylights  out  of  me.  I  made  a  decision  to  make  myself 
over  as  far  as  I  could.  I  left  a  failed  marriage  and  moved  into  what  I  called  "a  white 
cell" — a  small  apartment  on  the  east  side  of  Manhattan:    no  pictures,  nothing  on  the 
walls  but  one  bookcase.  Everything  else  I  left  in  the  home  in  which  I  had  lived  for 
seven  years  with  my  wife.  I  got  some  basic  furniture,  two  lamps,  a  bed,  and  file 
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cabinets,  and  from  the  basement  of  the  City  University  two  flush  door  panels  for 
tabletops  and  an  old  swivel  chair  which  I  still  use.  That  was  it.  I  thought  I'd 
withdraw  from  the  world  for  ten  years  and  do  nothing  but  work.  Fortunately,  Sheila 
Schwartz  had  just  begun  to  work  with  me;  full  working  days  every  Monday  and 
Thursday — a  disciplined  rhythm,  which  my  weeks  needed. 
SMITH:  She  was  an  undergraduate? 

STEINBERG:  She  had  been  a  beginning  graduate  student  at  Hunter  College,  and  I 
wanted  someone  to  take  dictation  and  do  a  little  secretarial  work.  It  was  a  graduate 
student,  Patricia  Hills,  who  first  urged  me  to  employ  an  assistant,  but  my  feeling  then 
was,  "An  assistant  for  me?  That's  for  real  grown-up  scholars."  And  Pat  said,  "That's 
what  you  are,  you  should  have  one."  So  I  got  Sheila,  and  soon  discovered  that  she 
had  remarkable  talents.  She  would  say,  "Don't  you  have  anything  else  for  me  to  do?" 
So  I  tried  her  on  some  research,  and  she  was  so  intelligent  and  efficient  about  it  that 
gradually  I  gave  her  more  and  more  work  to  do,  until  she  became  a  kind  of 
indispensable  collaborator,  which  she  has  now  been  for  thirty  years.  Anyway,  I 
moved  into  this  white  cell,  I  had  Sheila's  help  twice  a  week,  and  I  resumed  smoking 
as  a  calculated  risk,  saying  to  myself,  I  would  rather  have  a  shorter,  productive  life 
than  a  long  frustrated  one. 

SMITH:  Despite  the  heart  attack  that  you  had  had? 

STEINBERG:  The  heart  attack  had  come  in  1961;  I  resumed  smoking  in  December 
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'68,  and  by  1972  saw  my  first  book  published,  Other  Criteria,  followed  within  the 
year  by  the  long  essay  on  the  Demoiselles  d} Avignon,  and  in  '73  by  the  book-length 
essay  on  Leonardo's  Last  Supper,  along  with  essays  on  Michelangelo  and  Pontormo, 
and,  soon  after,  the  revised  Borromini  and  Michelangelo 's  Last  Paintings.  I 
remember  getting  a  letter  from  Albert  Elsen,  who  was  teaching  at  Stanford.  After 
one  of  my  pieces  came  out,  he  wrote,  "Leo,  you  are  in  full  bloom!"  I  ought  to 
mention  that  I  had  also  been  in  psychoanalysis  with  a  wonderful  man,  Arnold  Cooper. 
If  there  had  been  a  writing  block  in  the  sixties,  he  helped  me  over  it.  It  would  take 
too  long  to  tell  how  it  happened,  but  I  learned  not  to  fear  my  unconscious;  I  realized 
it  could  be  a  good  ally  to  have.  So  by  the  early  seventies,  having  passed  fifty,  I  kept 
up  this  streak  of  publications,  completing  much  of  the  work  I  had  been  doing  during 
the  previous  lean  decade,  my  smokeless  years. 

This  productive  spell  came  to  an  abrupt  halt  when  Ernst  Gombrich  reviewed 
Michelangelo 's  Last  Paintings  in  The  New  York  Review  of  Books.  I  had  the  feeling, 
if  Gombrich  has  no  use  for  my  work,  then  I'm  not  sure  that  there  is  any  audience  for 
it,  that  any  of  it  is  worth  doing,  and  I  went  into  a  tailspin.  I  tried  to  write  a  theoretical 
essay  in  defense  of  my  methodology,  worked  on  it  for  a  year,  then  tossed  it  away  as 
worthless. 

It  took  quite  a  few  years  before  I  began  to  publish  again.  But  meanwhile, 
what  I  had  published  in  the  early  seventies  was  substantial  enough  to  bring  me  an 
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invitation  from  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  to  join  their  faculty  as  a  Benjamin 
Franklin  professor — the  title  borne  at  Penn  by  the  University  Professors.  Under  their 
system,  only  the  Benjamin  Franklin  professors  could  nominate  candidates  for  that 
professoriat.  One  of  them  would  make  a  nomination,  then  the  others  would  read  the 
work,  make  a  decision,  and  submit  it  to  the  provost  and  president,  who  would  submit 
the  candidate's  name  to  the  board.  I  had  no  idea  that  this  had  gone  on,  but  suddenly, 
in  late  '75,  I  got  this  invitation,  which  I  accepted,  and  it  made  an  enormous  difference 
to  me,  because  until  then  I  had  maintained  my  half-time  appointment  at  City 
University,  living  on  half  salary. 

When  I  met  with  Penn's  provost  and  president,  I  asked  what  the  teaching  load 
was.  Two  courses  a  year,  they  said.  I  tried  teaching  one  course  per  semester,  then 
packed  both  into  one,  so  that  I  had  eight  months  to  myself.  It  was,  I  must  say,  as  fine 
a  position  as  an  academic  could  dream  of.  There's  a  story  about  the  art  historian 
John  Coolidge,  a  professor  of  Renaissance  architecture  at  Harvard  back  in  the  1950s. 
Asked  at  a  party  what  he  would  you  do  if  he  had  a  million,  Coolidge  answered,  "Isn't 
it  obvious?  Teach  half  time!"  [laughter]  And  that  in  fact  became  my  good  fortune. 
For  sixteen  years  I  continued  at  Penn,  teaching  half  time  at  full  salary. 

In  1982,  Henry  Millon  invited  me  to  give  the  Mellon  Lectures  at  the  National 
Gallery.  I  did  seven  lectures,  entitled  "The  Burden  of  Michelangelo's 
Paintings" — and  still  haven't  published  them.  Then  in  '86,  when  I  got  the  MacArthur 
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fellowship  grant,  I  said  to  the  provost,  "I  have  this  grant  now  and  it  puts  me  under  an 
enormous  moral  obligation.  There  are  many  things  I  need  to  publish,  and  I  would  like 
to  cut  my  teaching  down  to  one  course  a  year.  Please  feel  free  to  make  the 
appropriate  adjustment  to  my  salary."  I  expected  them  to  halve  it,  but  the  provost 
said,  "No,  we  wouldn't  do  that."  So  for  the  last  three  years  of  my  teaching  I  earned 
full  pay  for  only  one  course,  getting  away  with  murder,  in  a  sense. 

I  should  perhaps  mention  that  my  open  lectures  drew  lots  of  students,  which 
was  fine,  but  I  regretted  that  I  could  never  keep  a  seminar  down  to  an  ideal  size, 
maximum  fourteen  students.  There's  no  humane  way  to  keep  eager  students  out, 
there  were  always  too  many.  They  seemed  to  enjoy  these  seminars,  but  few  signed  up 
to  work  with  me  on  their  dissertations.  Apparently  I  was  thought  to  be  "intimidating" 
or  too  demanding.  But  those  who  decided  to  work  with  me  never  regretted  it.  We 
keep  in  touch,  they  have  all  become  friends,  and  all  are  well-placed.  But  they  are  few. 
While  I  had  three  or  four  Ph.D.  students  during  my  sixteen  years  at  Penn,  John 
McCoubrey,  who  was  only  two  years  younger  than  I,  probably  had  150. 
SMITH:  Well,  you  were  probably  the  luckier  of  the  two. 

STEINBERG:  I  was  very  lucky  to  be  teaching  at  Penn.  Finally,  in  1990,  when  I 
reached  the  age  of  seventy  I  had  to  retire  under  congressional  law.  Within  that  year 
the  law  was  rescinded — no  more  mandatory  retirement,  but  I  have  no  regrets;  in  fact, 
thinking  back  on  my  life,  I  wonder  how  I  ever  found  time  to  teach. 
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SMITH:  Can  you  give  me  a  sense  of  what  your  favorite  classes  were  that  you  taught, 
the  classes  that  were  most  useful  to  you,  either  in  terms  of  your  research,  or  perhaps 
in  terms  of  the  feedback  it  provided  to  you  from  students. 

STEINBERG:  I  remember  one  course  which  I  called  "Word  and  Image";  it  was  the 
one  time  I  got  to  teach  a  small  working  seminar;  just  six  students.  We  discussed  the 
problems  of  writing  about  art.  If  you  need  to  describe,  what's  your  first  sentence, 
where  does  a  painting  begin?  At  the  margins?  Reproductions  of  paintings — on 
postcards  from  the  Louvre,  for  instance — are  usually  bled,  so  that  the  picture  is 
cropped  at  the  sides,  which  I  resent,  because  margins  can  be  important.  A  student 
said  it  would  be  like  buying  a  record  of  a  Beethoven  symphony  and  finding  the  first 
three  bars  cut  off.  We  decided  the  case  was  not  comparable,  because  we  do  know 
where  a  symphony  begins,  but  we're  not  sure  where  a  painting  begins. 

The  students  got  an  assignment.  They  had  to  describe  two  pictures.  One  was 
a  Picasso  collage  in  the  Philadelphia  museum,  which  they  could  study  in  the  original; 
the  other,  carefully  chosen,  was  xheMotia  Lisa.  I  deliberately  chose  a  work  which 
everybody  thinks  they  know  all  about,  and  which  we  could  only  study  in 
reproductions.  The  assignment  called  for  a  page-and-a-half  of  description.  Each 
student  would  read  through  it  aloud,  and  then  read  it  again  sentence  by  sentence, 
which  the  whole  class  would  discuss  as  we  looked  at  the  picture.  I  asked  them  to  aim 
for  precision:  if  the  model  is  wearing  a  dress,  what  kind  of  a  dress7  What  kind  of 
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fabric?  If  you  name  the  color,  green  alone  is  inadequate;  there  are  any  number  of 
greens. 

At  one  point  I  said,  "If  there's  a  ship  in  the  picture,  what  sort  is  it?"  I 
remember  my  sense  of  triumph  when  one  girl  described  a  model  ship  in  a  photograph 
by  [Andre]  Kertesz  as  a  schooner.  Challenged  by  another  student,  she  held  her 
ground,  and  proceeded  to  explain  what  made  it  a  schooner.  I  was  proud  of  that. 

I  enjoyed  the  course,  particularly  the  session  on  the  Mono.  Lisa,  and  to  this 
day  I  regret  that  we  didn't  tape  it,  because  for  the  two  hours  the  picture  was  up,  we 
listened  to  half  a  dozen  descriptions  of  it,  analyzing  each  sentence  in  each  of  the 
papers.  I  learned  much  about  the  Mona  Lisa  that  I  had  not  seen  before.  In  fact,  my 
admiration  for  the  picture  multiplied  sixfold  in  two  hours.  I  think  of  that  class  as 
perhaps  the  most  fertile  I  ever  taught.  Otherwise,  it  is  difficult  for  me  to  think  of 
many  moments  when  I  learned. 

But  one  memorable  moment  I  describe  at  length  in  my  forthcoming  book  on 
the  Last  Supper.  I  was  devoting  an  entire  course  to  Leonardo's  Last  Supper — this 
was  in  1972,  before  I  published  my  essay  on  it,  and  I  had  finally  figured  out  what 
Leonardo  had  done  in  the  upper-right  corner.  Did  I  mention  this  before? 
SMITH:  No. 

STEINBERG:  Because  there  was  a  mystery  there.  The  literature  kept  referring  to  a 
surrounding  frame,  said  to  be  part  of  the  painting,  and  I  couldn't  see  what  on  earth 
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these  scholars  were  talking  about.  I  studied  the  painting,  the  original  and  all  the 
copies,  and  I  finally  figured  out  what  they  might  have  meant.  Leonardo  had 
articulated  the  upper  corner  as  a  visual  pun — the  underside  of  the  depicted  fake 
architrave  joins  a  vertical  strip  of  wall  in  such  a  way  that  it's  readable  as  either  a  flat 
frame  with  a  diagonal  miter  joint,  or,  read  three-dimensionally,  as  if  it  were  a  deep-cut 
embrasure.  I  felt  exhilarated  because  here  was  incontrovertible  evidence  that 
Leonardo  thinks  in  terms  of  double  functioning  and  visual  punning.  Of  course, 
ambiguity  pervades  the  conception  all  the  way  through,  but  this  treatment  of  the 
upper  corner  was  the  first  objective  proof  I  had  found. 

I  presented  my  findings  to  the  class,  and  one  of  the  students,  Francis 
Naumann,  now  a  well-known  scholar  past  fifty,  asked,  "And  what  did  he  do  at  the 
bottom?"  I  said  I  didn't  know  and  could  see  no  way  to  find  out,  because  in  the 
original,  that  part  is  totally  obliterated,  and  all  the  early  copies  of  the  work  invent 
different  solutions,  or  cut  off  the  edges.  Then  Francis  delivered  what  I  think  is  the 
farthest-reaching  remark  I  ever  heard  from  a  student:  he  said  calmly,  "But  he  must 
have  done  something."  And  I  said,  "Right,  so  why  don't  we  spend  the  next  week 
trying  to  figure  out  possible  solutions  for  the  lower  right  corner."  The  following 
week  I  proposed  three  possible  solutions,  which  I  sketched  on  the  blackboard,  and 
Francis  in  his  quiet  way  said,  "There  is  a  fourth  possibility."  He  came  up  and  drew  his 
fourth,  a  brilliant  insight,  absolutely  compelling,  which  nobody  had  thought  of  in  five 
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hundred  years. 

Francis  then  worked  for  six  years  on  this  project,  reading  every  Renaissance 
treatise  on  perspective,  studying  Leonardo's  relevant  notes  and  drawings,  and 
producing  his  own  reconstruction  of  the  Last  Supper's  perspective.  In  the  end,  he 
demonstrated  what  Leonardo's  perspectival  projection  actually  was.  He  published  it 
in  Arte  Lombarda,  it's  now  in  the  literature  as  a  fundamental  text  on  the  Last  Supper. 
Excuse  me,  I  have  to  get  it  .  .  .  This  is  the  essay  as  it  was  finally  published.  In  the  off- 
print he  sent  me — a  good  six  years  after  the  seminar — he  wrote:  "Leo,  the  next  time 
you  ask  your  students  such  an  interesting  question,  please  be  aware  that  you  may  be 
setting  one  or  more  up  with  a  five-  or  more  year  obsession.  Thank  you  for  asking  it. 
Francis."  Well,  that  initial  question,  "What  did  he  do  at  the  bottom?"  and  then  the 
follow-up,  "But  he  must  have  done  something" — this,  I  think,  is  the  best  exchange  I 
have  ever  had  with  a  student.  It  kept  both  of  us  working  for  years. 
SMITH:  Were  you  also  responsible  for  survey  classes  of  some  sort? 
STEINBERG:  In  my  early  teaching  at  Hunter  College  I  did  the  required  surveys 
before  a  student  audience  of  maybe  three  or  four  hundred:  the  whole  thing  from 
Paleolithic  to  Picasso. 

SMITH:  So  you  had  to  conceptualize  your  own  story  of  Western  art.  How  did  your 
story  compare  with  that  of  Janson,  Gardner,  Gombrich,  or  the  other  textbooks  that 
are  available? 
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STEINBERG:  I  don't  think  I  had  an  original,  comprehensive  view  of  the  history  of 
art.  It  was  more  a  matter  of  methodology.  I  would  try,  whenever  possible,  to  make 
students  aware  of  the  situation  and  the  problem  that  the  artist  set  himself  or  inherited. 
I  would  tell  them,  for  instance,  that  when  you  are  starting  out  to  become  an  artist  you 
think  about  what>w/  can  do.  You  become  a  significant  artist  at  the  point  where  you 
cease  to  wonder  what  you  can  do  and  wonder  what  art  can  do;  when  you  discover 
that  art  can  be  taken  further,  or  elsewhere — or  even  that  art  has  needs,  which  is  a 
pathetic  fallacy. 
SMITH:  Right,  yes. 

STEINBERG:  But  think  of  Mozart,  for  instance.  At  twenty,  he  knows  everything 
there  is  to  know  about  music,  he  knows  every  instrument,  he  has  played  most  of 
them,  and  every  musical  form  is  familiar  to  him,  and  there's  nothing  in  music  that  he 
can't  do.  Then  at  some  point,  he  realizes  that  there's  infinitely  more  that  music  can 
do;  that  there  are  ranges  of  feeling  that  have  never  been  articulated  in  music.  You 
listen  to  some  of  the  slow  movements  in  his  piano  concertos  and  hear  things  which  no 
one  had  ever  thought  music  capable  of. 

This  is  of  course  what  any  innovative  artist  does,  and  my  survey  would  try  to 
pinpoint  such  moments  throughout  the  history  of  art,  whether  the  subject  was 
architecture  or  portraiture.  Egyptian  art  at  first  glance  can  look  remarkably  static,  but 
then,  suddenly,  in  the  Middle  Kingdom,  you  get  a  conception  of  the  human  face  newly 
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individualized;  the  face  of  the  ruler  becomes  burdened  with  bitterness.  Some  of  those 
heads  are  fantastic.  Or,  in  architecture,  thinking  about  the  base  of  a  temple:  how  does 
a  pillar  relate  to,  or  spring  from  the  ground?  Was  that  ever  a  problem  before?  The 
Egyptians  plant  the  bottom  of  a  column  squat  on  the  ground,  whereas  the  Greeks  feel 
the  need  for  a  transition  that  has  to  be  featured.  How  do  you  articulate  a  transition 
from  the  bare  earth  to  an  artifact?  It  had  never  been  a  problem  before — somebody 
makes  it  a  problem. 

So,  whether  I  was  talking  about  the  early  Greek  column,  or  Picasso's  notion 
that  you  misrepresent  your  relation  to  things  if  you  freeze  at  one  point  of  view,  I 
always  tried  to  present  a  given  image  as  a  problem  that  had  needed  solving.  It  was 
my  experience  that  I  could  engage  the  students  better,  arouse  their  interest,  when  I 
could  formulate  a  problem,  a  task. 

In  talking,  for  instance,  about  Michelangelo's  early  Pieta,  in  Saint  Peter's,  you 
have  what  appears  to  be  a  very  young  woman  with  the  body  of  Christ  laid  across  her 
lap.  I  think  I  referred  to  this  before? 
SMITH:  Yes,  the  between/across  question. 

STEINBERG:  How  on  earth  did  he  make  a  full-grown  man  fit  on  a  young  woman's 
lap  without  parts  of  him  sticking  out  left  and  right?  The  students  are  intrigued 
because  it's  an  amusing  problem  and  faintly  erotic;  it's  mildly  titillating.  If  you  try  it  a 
deux,  you  find  that  it  simply  cannot  be  done.  And  once  you  have  decided  that  it 
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cannot  be  done,  then  Michelangelo's  successful  accomplishment  of  it  becomes  a 
miracle.  How  did  he  work  that  miracle?  You  look  at  the  work  and  you  analyze  the 
decisions  Michelangelo  made  to  bring  it  off.  In  the  end,  the  students  see  the  work 
much  more  clearly  than  before. 

Some  of  this  methodology  I  owe  to  my  teachers.  For  instance,  when 
Krautheimer  talked  about  Romanesque  architecture  he  would  explain  that  there  were 
new  rulings  in  the  church.  In  order  to  discipline  a  monastic  community,  each  brother 
had  to  celebrate  mass  every  morning — before  breakfast;  and  if  you  had  a  community 
of  ten  or  twenty  monks,  that  meant  that  you  needed  a  lot  of  altars.  How  do  you 
accommodate  them  in  a  plain,  semi-circular  apse?  Krautheimer  showed  that  the 
Romanesque  plan  of  radiating  chapels  was  the  architect's  brilliant  solution. 
[Tape  VI,  Side  Two] 

STEINBERG:  We  take  the  apse  with  radiating  chapels  for  granted.  But  you  can 
describe  it  as  growing  out  of  a  necessity.  Confront  students  with  an  early  Christian 
plan  and  say,  "How  would  you  solve  this  problem?"  Then,  when  you  show  how  the 
problem  was  actually  solved,  that  Romanesque  ground  plan  becomes  far  more 
interesting.  Almost  anything  in  the  history  of  art  can  be  presented  in  this  way, 
because  the  artist  is  always  solving  problems  that  may  either  be  imposed  from 
without,  as  in  this  case,  or  come  from  within,  as  a  problem  he  has  invented  for 
himself.  It  may  be  that  an  artist  does  something  new  for  no  better  reason  than  that  he 
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doesn't  want  to  repeat  what  he  has  done  before,  or  what  others  have  done. 

I  remember  talking  to  Rauschenberg  and  Johns  at  a  party,  long,  long  ago.  We 
talked  about  what  happens  to  a  young  artist  when  he  discovers  that  what  he  is  doing 
is  already  being  done  by  somebody  else.  Jasper  said,  "Well,  you  veer  away  and  do 
something  else."  And  then  Rauschenberg  made  an  interesting  comment.  He  said, 
"You  see,  you  don't  want  to  disturb."  I  was  intrigued  by  the  angle  he  gave  it.  He 
didn't  say,  "You  don't  want  to  get  known  as  a  copycat."  He  said,  you  do  something 
else  for  the  sake  of  the  other.  But  how  in  fact  would  you  disturb  or  in  some  way  hurt 
the  other  if  you  continued  to  do  what  the  other  was  doing?  Well,  you  might  do  it 
better,  which  would  make  the  other's  work  look  dispensable.  That  would  hurt,  that 
would  disturb.  The  ethical  formulation  Rauschenberg  gave  it  impressed  me 
[Encounters,  pp.  10-12]. 

So  the  avoidance  of  trespass  could  be  a  problem,  and  if  I  were  talking  to 
students  about  the  art  of  that  moment  [the  1950s],  I  might  cite  the  case  of  Jasper 
Johns.  Johns  came  to  New  York — he  had  decided  to  be  an  artist.  He  had  said  to 
himself  at  one  point  that  the  time  had  come  to  stop  wanting  to  be  an  artist  and  to  start 
being  an  artist,  and  that  meant  coming  to  New  York.  What  did  he  do?  He  started 
making  collages  out  of  scraps  of  throw-away  paper.  Then  friends  came  around  and 
said,  "It  looks  just  like  [Kurt]  Schwitters."  He  said,  "Schwitters  who?"  He  was  fairly 
uneducated  in  those  days.  He  went  to  the  Museum  of  Modern  Art,  and  looked  at 
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some  Schwitters  collages,  and  found  that  his  friends  were  right.  His  collages  looked 
just  like  Schwitters.  I  asked  him,  "What  did  you  do?"  He  said,  "I  stopped  making 
them  and  started  doing  something  else."  Well,  you  can  present  that  to  students  as  a 
problem.  As  a  teaching  method,  it  was  infinitely  open:  I  have  just  gone  from  the 
radiating  chapel  plan  of  a  Romanesque  church  to  Jasper  Johns  making  collages  out  of 
scrap  paper. 

SMITH:  It's  essential  in  the  twentieth  century  to  have  an  individual  voice,  and  in 
Byzantine  art,  it  may  be  essential  that  you  not  have  an  individual  voice. 
STEINBERG:  But  the  initial  solution  would  still  come  from  an  individual.  Think  of 
the  treatment  of  drapery  in  late  Byzantine  painting,  for  example:  Straight  golden 
rods,  some  twigged  with  little  gold  spikes,  and  they  dart  this  way  and  that  to 
symbolize  the  folds  of  a  garment.  The  system  defines  only  the  most  sacred  figures, 
and  it  becomes  conventional.  But  someone  must  have  invented  it  to  solve  the 
problem  of  conveying  the  idea  of  drapery  without  conceding  voluptuousness  to  the 
body  beneath. 

In  my  book  The  Sexuality  of  Christ,  I  cite  the  fact  that  for  about  four  hundred 
years  the  naked  Christ  in  Byzantine  and  in  Western  art  was  represented  without 
genitalia.  A  Christ  at  the  Baptism  has  to  be  naked;  he  must  also  appear  in  frontality, 
as  befits  the  dignity  of  a  protagonist.  On  the  other  hand,  the  exposure  of  his  private 
parts  would  be  improper.  So  they  just  disappear.  In  earlier  Byzantine  and  Early 
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Christian  art,  images  of  Christ  at  the  Baptism  with  exposed  genitalia  are  not 
uncommon,  because  they  were  still  within  the  antique  tradition,  where  the 
representation  of  genitalia  was  normal — that's  the  way  the  body  comes,  and  you 
don't  question  it.  Then  someone  did  question  it,  and  Christ  becomes  literally 
unsexed.  But  there  are  no  texts  that  say  this,  no  texts  that  we  know  of.  So  I  invented 
[an  explanation]  and  wrote,  "It  may  be  that  one  artist,  drawing  the  naked  body  of 
Christ  at  a  baptism,  found  his  hand  faltering  when  he  came  to  the  genitals,  and 
omitted  them."  And  then  that  becomes  canonic,  accepted.  And  once  this  has 
happened,  the  inclusion  of  genitals  would  be  scandalous,  or  sinful.  But  it  had  to  be 
someone's  decision  initially,  and  I  suspect  it  was  an  artist  who  made  it. 

Some  other  unknown  came  up  with  an  ingenious  alternative:  his  naked  Christ 
still  faces  us  frontally,  but  at  just  the  right  place,  the  waters  of  Jordan  rise  in  a  modest 
geyser — and  the  water  is  textured  to  make  it  opaque.  No  one  but  an  artist  invented 
that.  Then  Renaissance  art  restores  the  genitals  to  the  body,  even  if  it  is  only  done  in 
a  negative  sense  by  giving  Christ  an  opaque  loincloth,  which  is  sufficient  to  indicate 
that  something  there  needs  to  be  hidden.  And  this  must  have  been  an  even  more 
difficult  decision. 

SMITH:  But  that  decision  involves  much  more  than  the  artist,  because  whoever  the 
patron  is  has  to  agree. 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  he  has  to  approve  what  the  artist  has  done  or  proposed.  We  do 
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not,  and  I  don't  think  we  ever  will  have  a  text  that  tells  the  Renaissance  artist  to  put 
the  genitals  back  on.  These  things  come  out  of  the  studio;  they  come  out  of  the 
thinking  the  artist  does,  and  to  me  a  problem  like  this  would  be  comparable  to  a 
problem  like  Jasper  Johns's  collages  or  the  Romanesque  architect  with  his  chapels. 
The  unifying  thread,  if  there  was  one  in  the  surveys  I  taught,  would  be  the  attempt  to 
revert  to  that  phase  in  the  creation  of  art  which  required  imaginative  decision.  That 
way,  you  can  make  the  history  of  art  come  to  life.  Early  in  my  teaching  career  when  I 
was  doing  these  surveys  at  Hunter  College,  one  student  who  was  taking  the  course 
only  because  he  had  to,  said,  "I  don't  know  why  he  gets  so  worked  up  about  these 
things,  but  it's  sort  of  interesting."  This  is  probably  the  most  you  could  get  from  a 
taker  of  a  required  course. 
SMITH:  Well,  as  long  as  they're  not  bored. 

STEINBERG:  Yes.  This  explains  why  men  working  at  a  construction  site  on  the 
street  tend  to  attract  people  who  stop  to  watch.  The  process  of  making  something  is 
interesting.  Putting  up  a  building,  or  even  fixing  broken  drainpipes  is  more  interesting 
than  the  fact  that  there  are  drainpipes  or  that  the  building  stands. 
SMITH:  What  led  you  to  the  problem  of  the  reappearance  of  Christ's  genitalia?  It's 
only  in  the  second  part  of  the  book  that  you  talk  about  the  disappearance,  isn't  it? 
STEINBERG:  Yes. 

SMITH:  So  then  did  you  pose  it  in  that  way,  as  a  reappearance? 
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STEINBERG:  I  didn't  at  first  pose  it  that  way.  All  my  life,  like  many  other  people,  I 
would  look  at  Renaissance  paintings,  and  I  would  notice  the  exposure  of  the  genitals, 
say,  of  the  Christ  Child.  I  will  formulate  my  reaction  to  this  in  the  way  a  very 
intelligent  student  of  mine  put  it  after  my  book  came  out.  She  said,  "I've  always 
wondered,  couldn't  he  have  moved  Mary's  hand  a  little  to  the  left?"  She  was 
pointing  to  Michelangelo's  Doni  Totido,  where  the  minutest  adjustment  of  the 
Virgin's  hand,  or  of  the  Christ  Child's  thigh,  would  have  decently  hidden  the  genitalia 
from  view,  but  no,  he  had  to  do  it  this  way.  She  wondered  why.  Well,  I  wondered 
too.  But  what  do  you  do  with  that  kind  of  observation?  Since  nobody  else  talks 
about  it,  and  you  don't  want  to  seem  prurient,  you  ignore  it,  and  this  may  go  on  for 
thirty  years,  or  a  lifetime.  You  notice  it,  and  pay  no  further  attention. 

Then  at  some  point  I  thought:  The  pictures  in  which  this  happens  are  not 
scurrilous,  and  they  are  not  playful,  they  are  always  serious,  often  to  the  point  of 
being  tragic.  I  began  to  notice  that  the  deliberate  exposure  of  the  child's  genitals  is 
always  somber,  or  melancholy.  There  had  to  be  some  meaning  or  reason  for  it.  Then 
it  occurred  to  me  that  it  probably  had  to  do  simply  with  the  Incarnation,  with  the 
manhood  of  Christ,  and  that  somehow  the  genitalia  were  felt  to  be  symbolic  of 
perhaps  Christ's  ultimate  self-abasement.  The  Incarnation  is  conceived  as  a 
condescension.  God  humbles  himself  in  descending  to  the  human  condition. 

It's  difficult  for  me  to  reconstruct  from  where  certain  insights  came,  but  in 
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Catholic  theology  the  genitals  are  especially  cursed  as  the  seat  of  lust,  the  sedes 
libidinis.  This  is  where  the  curse  is  first  visited  and  most  apparent.  God's  first 
command  to  Adam  and  Eve  was  to  be  fruitful  and  multiply.  So  the  capacity  for 
procreation  was  there  in  Eden  as  God's  primary  gift  and  primary  blessing.  And  the 
first  effect  of  sin  is  that  this  blessed  gift  degenerated  into  uncontrollable  lust.  For  St. 
Augustine,  the  involuntary  stirring  of  the  genitals  was  the  effect  of  sin,  the  first 
punishment.  But  if  Christ  as  the  second  person  of  the  Trinity  imposed  that 
punishment — if  he  now  descends  into  the  human  condition  to  the  point  even  of 
accepting  that  organ  which  is  primarily  cursed — that  would  be  the  ultimate  sign  of 
conciliation  with  the  human  condition.  I  began  to  feel  that  there  has  to  be  a  grave 
theological  reason  for  what  we  have  long  been  unwilling  to  notice. 

I  opened  a  file,  which  I  called  "Manhood" — I  always  use  a  short  code 
word — and  let  things  drop  into  it.  And  the  file  slowly  grew  for  perhaps  ten,  fifteen 
years,  along  with  a  hundred  files  I  keep  on  other  subjects.  And  then  came  one 
catalytic  moment:  I  had  found  the  Hans  Baldung  Grien  woodcut  in  which  the  Virgin 
holds  the  Christ  Child,  and  the  grandmother,  Saint  Anne,  fingers  or  touches  or  tests 
the  infant's  penis.  It's  a  serious  work,  and  Baldung  Grien  is  a  thoughtful  artist.  I 
became  convinced  that  there  was  a  theology  underlining  these  wilful  exposures. 

Meanwhile,  for  centuries,  such  pictures  had  been  censored.  If  they  were  not 
destroyed,  they  were  overpainted,  loincloths  were  introduced  to  satisfy  a  new  sense  of 
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decorum.  Religious  Renaissance  art  was  adjusted  to  the  standards  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  to  the  taste  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  eighteenth  century,  Victorian 
prudishness,  and  so  on.  Thousands  of  works  were  covered  over,  mutilated.  I  began 
to  realize  they  were  mutilated  in  a  misunderstanding  of  what  had  once  been  a  deeply 
religious  motivation.  It's  difficult  for  me  now  to  reconstruct  the  phases  of  such  work. 
It  begins  with  observations  and  the  discovery  of  an  anomaly:  you  see  that  these 
works  were  nobly  intended;  everything  about  the  pictures  tells  you  that  they  are 
pious.  On  the  other  hand,  Christendom  was  destroying  these  images  for  centuries  as 
if  they  were  licentious  and  needed  correction. 

I  remember  one  particular  moment,  which  may  have  been  decisive.  A  New 
York  gallery  was  showing  a  small  number  of  paintings  lent  by  the  Hermitage  in 
Leningrad,  now  St.  Petersburg.  The  loan  included  an  important  painting  by  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  which  I  reproduce  in  my  book — a  Holy  Family  with  the  Christ  Child,  naked 
on  the  Virgin's  lap,  laughing.  His  right  hand  points  to  his  mother's  breast,  his  left  lies 
in  his  crotch,  cupping  the  genitals.  By  that  time  I  understood  what  was  going  on. 
The  laughing  child  is  an  important  theological  datum:  the  boy  rejoices  in  his 
incarnation  the  way  the  angels  jubilate  at  the  nativity.  He  points  to  his  mother's 
breast  because,  in  this  artist's  conception,  Christ  enjoys  being  man,  tasting  the 
goodness  of  his  creation  and  the  excellence  of  human  milk. 

The  second  time  I  went  to  see  the  exhibition,  I  saw  a  well-known  art  historian 
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holding  forth  to  three  or  four  friends,  perhaps  family,  and  they  were  giggling  in  front 
of  the  picture,  snickering,  as  if  they  had  caught  the  Christ  Child,  or  the  painter,  in 
some  private  moment.  Now  this  is  bound  to  sound  corny,  but  I  felt  offended  to  the 
depth  of  my  soul,  because  Andrea  del  Sarto  is  always  in  earnest,  as  he  is  here.  That's 
when  I  felt,  "I  have  to  write  something  on  this."  Three  hundred  years  of  Christian  art 
were  involved  in  what  I  called  the  ostentatio  genitalium.  And  that's  really  how  it 
began.  Regarding  the  specific  question  you  asked  before,  my  concern  with  the 
restoration  of  the  genitals  to  the  naked  body  of  Christ,  the  adult  as  well  as  the  infant 
body — my  concern  with  this  Renaissance  restoration  arose  naturally  from  my 
involvement  with  the  subject  and  trying  to  treat  it  chronologically.  There  are  still  of 
course  many  people,  especially  the  British — no,  I  would  say  only  the  British — who 
regard  the  entire  subject  and  my  involvement  with  it  as  an  occasion  for  snickering. 
SMITH:  When  did  you  connect  the  pictures  of  the  Trinity,  where  God  the  Father's 
hand  is  pointing  to  the  Christ's  genitals — 

STEINBERG:  I  came  across  a  reproduction  of  a  German  Renaissance  relief  that 
showed  the  Throne  of  Grace,  that  is,  God  the  Father  seated  and  the  crucified  son, 
whom  he  is  sustaining.  To  my  astonishment,  the  Father's  hand  fell  directly  on 
Christ's  genitals.  There  was  a  loincloth,  but  a  loincloth  is  supposed  to  hide,  so  why 
draw  attention  to  what  is  effectively  hidden?  I  thought  this  was  extraordinary,  and 
didn't  know  what  to  make  of  it,  because  it  seemed  unique  at  the  time.  Not  so.  On  a 
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visit  to  Boston  I  went  through  the  [Isabella  Stewart]  Gardner  Museum  and  at  last, 
near  closing  time,  reached  the  big  upstairs  concert  room  where  Mrs.  Gardner  used  to 
entertain.  I  usually  walk  quickly  around  to  see  everything  that's  in  the  room,  and  then 
focus  on  what  looks  interesting.  So  I  had  circled  the  room,  and  as  I  was  turning  to 
leave,  over  the  entrance  door,  caught  sight  of  a  large  wooden  relief,  which  did  the 
same  thing  again — the  Father's  hand  on  the  groin  of  the  crucified  Son.  I  realized  that 
it  was  not  a  unique  aberration.  If  there  is  more  than  one,  there  are  probably  more 
than  two,  so  it  must  be  a  theme.  I  raced  down  the  steps  and,  five  minutes  before 
closing  time,  managed  to  get  a  photograph  of  it. 

I  began  to  watch  out  for  this  motif  and  concluded  that  it  probably  came  from 
Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  one  of  the  most  deep-thinking  artists  in  the  history  of  art. 
The  first  version  of  my  essay  closed  on  this  theme,  along  with  a  line  from  Ulysses.  At 
one  point,  when  Stephen  is  discoursing  on  Hamlet,  he  says  that  the  world  knows  all 
kinds  of  incest  and  bestiality.  He  gives  examples:  queens  with  prize  bulls,  jailbirds 
with  keyholes,  and  so  on.  One  thing,  however,  does  not  occur — relations  between 
fathers  and  sons.  In  Stephen's  wording,  "They  are  sundered  by  a  bodily  shame  so 
steadfast  that  the  criminal  annals  of  the  world,  stained  with  all  other  incests  and 
bestialities,  hardly  record  its  breach." 

The  passage  got  to  me,  perhaps  because  I  remembered  a  sort  of  chastity  or 
shyness  between  me  and  my  father.  We  never  talked  about  sex,  never.  Not  that  I 
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talked  about  it  to  my  mother,  but  there  wasn't  the  same  kind  of  taboo.  So  that  line  in 
Joyce  must  have  triggered  something;  it  sounded  right.  And  then,  looking  at  these 
pictures  by  Rogier  van  der  Weyden,  I  saw  him  breach  that  taboo,  the  father 
acknowledging  the  sexuality  of  the  son,  the  sign  of  ultimate  conciliation.  I  found  it 
very  moving,  and  I  ended  my  essay  with  that.  But  the  process  began,  as  usual  with 
me,  by  seeing  something.  At  first  I  saw  a  reproduction  of  a  relief:  What  is  this? 
What  was  the  artist  thinking?  It's  not  something  like  a  slip  of  the  tongue,  what  we 
used  to  call  a  Freudian  slip,  something  that  comes  out  of  the  unconscious.  This  is  a 
large  wood  relief,  where  decisions  are  made  before  the  carving  begins;  it  has  to  be 
designed  and  then  executed.  And  each  day  the  artist  returns  to  work  on  it,  over  a 
period  of  many  months,  he  approves  his  decisions. 
SMITH:  And  many  other  people  have  to  approve  of  it. 

STEINBERG:  Right.  Other  people  must  approve,  so  it  must  have  some  acceptable 
meaning.  And  when  I  found  an  original  second  version  of  it,  also  from  the  early 
sixteenth  century,  then  I  knew  that  the  motif  at  that  time  was  approvable  and 
meaningful.  Since  I  was  trying  to  survey  as  much  imagery  as  I  could,  I  found  Rogier 
van  der  Weyden  to  be  the  source  of  it.  But  once  again,  it  is  one  artist's  decision. 
This  sort  of  thing  does  not  come  out  of  patronage.  No  patron  that  I  can  imagine  says 
to  an  artist,  "I  want  you  to  have  God  the  Father  laying  His  hand  on  the  son's  groin." 
It  doesn't  work  that  way.  The  artist  does  it,  and  then  it  wins  approval  because  it 
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makes  sense. 

SMITH:  When  you  discuss  Michelangelo's  Risen  Christ,  you  challenge  the  thesis 
that  this  is  an  antique  restoration,  and  it  struck  me  that  that  raises  an  issue  that  goes 
far  beyond  that  single  statue  because,  for  instance,  the  central  thesis  of  the  Warburg 
approach  to  art  history  is  the  absolute  primacy  of  the  antique  as  the  seminal  bed  for 
not  only  European  art  but  other  art  as  well.  So  your  thinking  about  the  relationship 
between  Christian  theology,  or  Christian  modes  of  thinking  and  the  antique 
underpinnings  of  European  society,  or  Mediterranean  society  was  of  interest  to  me, 
and  then  your  assessment  of  the  Warburg  approach,  which  has  of  course  been  very 
dominant  in  American  art  history. 

STEINBERG:  I  would  accept  Warburg's  notion  that  the  antique  tradition  underlies 
all  subsequent  Western  art — and  not  only  Western  art,  you  get  it  in  India,  with 
Ghandara  sculpture,  and  so  on.  I  think  that  the  main  contribution  of  antique  art, 
Greek  art,  is  the  notion  of  ideality.  Whatever  they  feel  is  representable  or  depictable, 
assumes  its  ideal  form.  The  Greek  sculptor  knows  the  ideal  form  of  human  toes,  for 
instance.  They  discover  the  ideal  form  of  the  elbow,  the  ideal  form  of  drapery  flow, 
the  ideal  form  of  each  plant  or  animal  leg.  It  is  absolutely  pervasive,  and  all 
subsequent  Western  art  labors  under  the  spell  of  this  ideality. 

One  can  conceive  of  post-antique  Western  art  as  an  on-again,  off-again  affair 
with  the  antique.  You  emulate,  you  rebel  against  it,  and  then  comes  an  antique 
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revival.  Each  such  revival  has  its  own  style.  The  Renaissance  named  itself  in  that 
spirit,  as  a  rebirth  of  antiquity,  but  historians  talk  about  the  twelfth-century 
renaissance,  and  the  Carolingian  renaissance,  so  it  had  been  going  on  long  before,  and 
since  then  of  course,  you  get  neo-classicism  and  then  you  encounter  it  in  Picasso. 
Whether  it  will  ever  happen  again,  we  can't  tell,  but  for  the  past  two  thousand  years, 
through  that  formulation  of  the  ideal,  the  ancients  established  a  norm  and  a  standard, 
so  that  all  subsequent  art  can  be  interpreted  in  relation  to  it,  pulling  away  from  it, 
revolting  against  it,  modifying  or  mocking  it,  reasserting  it,  raiding  it,  or  whatever. 

Regarding  Michelangelo's  Risen  Christ  in  the  Minerva  church:  I  had  before 
me  the  text  of  Howard  Hibbard,  whom  I  used  to  know  as  a  young  Columbia 
professor.  He  wrote  a  beginners'  textbook  on  Michelangelo.  When  he  came  to  this 
work,  and  its  apparently  "inexplicable"  total  nudity,  he  could  only  refer  it  to 
Michelangelo's  "hunger" — that's  the  word  he  used — "for  the  antique."  The 
implication  is  that  Michelangelo  followed  the  Greek  ideal  of  the  perfect  male  nude 
regardless  of  the  subject,  even  though  it  was  inappropriate  to  represent  Christ  stark 
naked.  As  Hibbard  saw  it,  Michelangelo's  hunger  for  the  antique  was  so 
overwhelming  that  considerations  of  subject  matter,  or  of  fitness  as  a  Christian  cult 
statue,  were  superseded. 

Well,  I  thought  that  was  wrong.  In  my  interpretation,  Michelangelo  thinks 
about  Christ's  body,  knows  that  this  is  the  first  man  since  the  original  Adam  who  is 
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without  sin,  knows  that  nothing  in  him  could  be  sinful.  If  you  conceal  the  parts  of  the 
body  which  we  call  shameful,  the  pudenda  in  every  Christian  language,  you  accuse 
them  of  being  parts  of  shame.  But  there  can  be  no  shame  in  this  New  Adam  who  is 
without  sin,  because  shame  is  the  consequence  of  sin.  To  conceal  these  genitals 
would,  in  a  sense,  deny  the  work  of  redemption.  So  Michelangelo  conceives  his 
Christ  naked.  And  the  available  model  of  nakedness  without  an  inkling  of  shame  is 
the  antique.  I  suggest  that  it  is  antique  sculpture  that  gives  Michelangelo  what  I 
called  the  "uniform  of  the  blessed."  Antiquity  gave  him  the  image  of  the  human  body 
uncensored  by  shame,  and  that  is  why  his  risen  Christ  is  appropriately  stark  naked. 
Michelangelo  projected  that  nakedness  because  of  its  compatibility  with  his 
conception  of  Christ,  not  because  his  "hunger  for  the  antique"  overcame  his  respect 
for  the  subject.  That's  how  I  interpreted  it. 

SMITH:  Your  interpretation  of  the  sexuality  of  Christ  presents  a  pictorial  theology. 
There  wasn't  a  corresponding  body  of  texts  that  you  could  cite,  as  you  can  with 
Michelangelo's  merciful  Last  Judgment,  where  there  are  texts  that  correspond, 
though  not  directly,  to  the  image.  So  is  it  necessary  for  your  thesis  for  there  to  be  a 
form  of  theological  thought  which  works  itself  only  through  pictures? 
STEINBERG:  This  is  a  major  question  that  I  address  only  slightly  in  the  first  part, 
but  in  the  second  part  it  becomes  a  theme.  The  argument  I  make  is  that  there  is  only 
one  group  of  people  in  Christendom,  mostly  men  at  the  time,  who  have  any  business 
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bethinking  Christ's  private  parts,  and  those  are  the  artists.  Literary  people,  if  they 
want  to  suggest  the  whole  body,  say  "head  to  foot,"  but  the  artist  says,  "Wait,  you 
have  left  something  out.  There  are  things  in  between."  But  language  is  so 
constituted  that  if  you  say  "from  crest  to  heel"  or  "from  top  to  toe,"  or  as  Tennyson 
puts  it,  "from  scalp  to  sole,"  you  have  a  sufficient  sense  of  totality.  Not  so  for  the 
artist.  I  wrote,  "Woe  to  the  painter  or  sculptor  who  slights  the  unspoken  betweens." 

Nobody  else  needs  to  think  about  Christ's  loins  or  genitalia.  But  the  artist 
must  make  decisions,  even  in  depicting  a  loincloth.  How  much  does  it  conceal? 
Transparent  or  not?  How  is  it  tied?  He  has  to  consider  it,  and  there  are  moments 
when  he  decides  that  exposure  is  the  correct  solution.  Since  artists  are  the  only  group 
within  Christendom  whose  profession  requires  them  to  heed  the  entire  body  of  Christ, 
nothing  excluded,  they  will  also  be  the  only  ones  to  consider  the  genitals,  and  I  see 
serious  artists  from  the  late  fifteenth  century  to  about  1540  coming  up  with  orthodox 
theological  thought  about  the  sexual  equipment  of  the  incarnate.  The  thought  is 
Christian,  it  is  orthodox,  and  it  is  peculiar  to  the  creative,  image-making  artist.  So  it 
is  not  only  that  I  have  no  texts;  I  argue  that  there  cannot  be  any  texts.  The  topic  is 
exactly  what  you  don't  talk  or  write  about.  Until  you  come  to  the  late  1990s:  then 
the  FBI  examines  a  woman's  dress  to  see  if  there's  presidential  semen  on  it,  and 
there's  not  a  high  school  student  in  the  country  who  doesn't  hear  all  about  it.  But 
that's  different  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  art  history. 
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SMITH:  Why  then  do  you  think  the  critical  response  to  your  book,  or  to  your 
argument,  was  so  vituperative,  since  you  were  in  fact  pointing  to  a  case  which  would 
underscore  the  importance  of  art  history,  because  it  demonstrates  an  area  of  thinking 
that  can  only  be  explained  through  the  workings  of  art?  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
issues  of  prurience  and  that,  because  I  think  those  are  actually  rather  trivial  kinds  of 
objections,  but — 

STEINBERG:  I  think  I  understand  the  drift  of  your  question.  If  I  don't,  stop  me.  I 
would  put  it  this  way:  anything  a  museum  guard,  a  person  without  art  education, 
could  see  in  a  work  of  art  is  not  art  history.  Art  history  begins  at  the  point  where  you 
show  something  that  the  museum  guard  could  not  possibly  have  known.  If  you  know 
that  a  stamp  on  the  back  of  the  panel  shows  a  coat  of  arms  that  indicates  provenance 
in  the  Ashburnham  collection,  that  is  art  history.  The  museum  guard  wouldn't  know 
that.  If  you  know  that  a  preparatory  drawing  for  that  composition  is  curated  in 
Stuttgart,  that's  art  history;  the  museum  guard  wouldn't  know.  If  you  recognize  one 
of  the  saints  represented  as  a  local  saint  of  Cremona,  which  suggests  a  Cremonese 
provenance  for  the  picture,  that's  art  history;  a  museum  guard  wouldn't  know.  But  if 
you  point  to  something  that  is  openly  in  the  picture,  as  I  constantly  do,  a  museum 
guard  could  have  noticed  it  too,  and  that  is  not  art  history.  Art  historians,  I  suspect, 
feel  threatened  by  this. 

Columbia  professor  David  Rosand  once  told  me  that  undergraduates  like  my 
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work,  but  graduate  students  feel  as  if  the  ground  were  taken  from  under  their  feet. 
Here,  they  think,  is  a  man  who  gets  ideas  just  from  looking  at  the  pictures,  instead  of 
reading  the  literature.  Of  course,  I  do  read  the  literature,  but  it's  not  the  essential  in 
my  work.  Similarly,  Henri  Zerner  once  told  me,  after  I  had  given  a  lecture  and 
seminar  at  Brown  University,  "Undergraduates  lap  it  up;  the  graduate  students  feel  as 
if  they  had  been  raped."  That  was  his  phrase.  And  I  wasn't  talking  about  anything 
relating  to  sexual  matters.  I  had  talked  for  two  hours  about  Michelangelo's  Roman 
Pieta,  and  how  Michelangelo's  subject  is  the  Virgin  as  mother  and  daughter  and 
bride,  and  how  all  the  decisions  the  artist  makes  interrelate.  All  this  I  get  out  of  the 
work.  I  don't  slight  the  texts,  but  I  admit  them  only  to  the  extent  that  1  find  them 
relevant  to  the  image;  their  relevance  must  be  visibly  confirmed  by  the  work.  It's  the 
work  that  has  to  validate  the  text. 

Two  years  ago,  I  gave  the  Norton  Lectures  at  Harvard  under  the  general  title, 
"The  Mute  Image  and  the  Meddling  Text."  It  was  not  a  plea  for  illiteracy;  it  was  a 
plea  to  recognize  that  the  work  of  art  is  the  judge  of  the  text.  All  too  often  I  find  art 
historians  bringing  in  texts  that  are  supposed  to  be  explanatory,  but  they  suppress  nine 
tenths  of  what's  in  the  picture.  Contradictory  evidence  from  the  image  is  discounted, 
because  to  have  found  the  text,  that's  what  makes  the  enterprise  art  historical. 

When  I  was  working  on  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment,  I  got  interested  in 
that  awesome  symbolic  self-portrait,  the  only  authentic  self-portrait  of  Michelangelo 
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we  have — the  flayed  human  skin  held  up  by  Saint  Bartholomew,  who  looks  up  to  the 
Christ  with  a  knife  in  one  hand,  and  this  worthless  rag  of  skin  in  the  other.  It's 
characteristic  that  it  was  not  an  art  historian  who  identified  this  self-portrait,  it  was  a 
Roman  physician,  Francesco  La  Cava.  I  have  his  pamphlet,  //  volto  di  Michelangelo 
scoperto  nel  Giudizio  Finale — "The  Face  of  Michelangelo  discovered  in  the  Last 
Judgment."  It  was  published  in  1925,  and  instantly  Wittkower  reviewed  it  and 
congratulated  La  Cava  on  this  wonderful  discovery;  it  has  been  universally  accepted. 

Of  course  that  empty  skin  is  a  self-portrait,  but  what's  the  point? — what  does 
it  signify?  Well,  long  ago,  a  well-known  American  art  historian  explained  it  in  an  Ivy 
League  university  lecture;  she  had  found  a  text.  I  was  told  about  it  at  a  time  when  I 
felt  generally  insecure,  so  I  thought,  "Well,  if  there's  a  text,  that  displaces  any 
interpretation  that  I  can  make,  but  let  me  first  look  at  this  text."  It  was  a  passage  in 
Calvin  quoting  Tertullian  on  the  resurrection  of  the  body.  [Calvin,  Institutes  of  the 
Christian  Religion,  Bk.  Ill,  chap,  xxv,  7  ] 
[Tape  VII,  Side  One] 

STEINBERG:  Tertullian  remarks  that  in  the  church  of  Aquileia,  at  the  point  where 
the  liturgy  recites  St.  Paul's  assurance  that  the  body  of  our  resurrection  will  indeed  be 
this  body,  they  would  indicate  their  own  skin.  The  Apostle,  Tertullian  says,  "could 
not  have  spoken  more  precisely  unless  he  had  held  his  own  skin  in  his  hands  [cutem 
ipsam  tenens]"  My  art  historian  rejoiced:  "Holding  his  own  skin  That's  it!"  She 
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had  found  the  Latin  text  that,  she  thought,  explains  Michelangelo's  image.  But  the 
context  forbids.  Tertullian  is  referring  to  First  Corinthians  [15:54-55]:  "When  this 
corruptible  shall  have  put  on  incorruption,  and  this  mortal  shall  have  put  on 
immortality,  then  shall  be  brought  to  pass  the  saying  that  is  written  .  .  .  O  death, 
where  is  thy  sting?  O  grave,  where  is  thy  victory?"  Tertullian  comments  that  at  the 
words  "this  corruptible"  and  "this  mortal,"  the  Aquileians  would  pinch  their  skin;  they 
were  making  St.  Paul's  wording  more  vivid,  more  physical.  This  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Michelangelo's  self-portrait  in  the  flayed,  bodyless  skin.  [Reference  to  a  flayed 
skin  would  have  required pellam,  not  cutem.]  St.  Bartholomew  in  the  fresco  is  plainly 
doing  something  quite  different.  But  this  art  historian  keeps  reading  until  a  text  turns 
up.  And  when  it  does,  will  not  let  go  of  the  lucky  strike,  just  because  it  doesn't  quite 
fit.  That  I  think  is  a  weakness  in  academic  art  history. 

One  of  my  Norton  Lectures  in  1995-'96  was  about  the  ancestors  of  Christ  in 
the  lunettes  of  the  Sistine  ceiling.  These  groups  have  been  explained  any  number  of 
ways — some  very  naive.  At  one  time,  scholars  believed  that  Michelangelo  was 
exhausted  after  painting  the  ceiling,  but  he  still  had  these  lunettes  to  fill  up,  so  he 
recorded  scenes  of  family  life  that  he  would  have  observed  every  day  on  his  way  to 
work.  That  of  course  is  just  silly.  Then  someone  thinks  that  the  lunette  series 
represents  the  Babylonian  exile,  and  then  reads  up  on  the  Babylonian  exile.  Creighton 
Gilbert  not  long  ago  tried  to  relate  the  lunettes  to  the  encampments  of  the  Israelites  in 
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the  desert  during  the  Exodus  from  Egypt.  Another  scholar  suggested  that  they 
represented  St.  Augustine's  worldly  city,  opposed  to  the  City  of  God. 

The  effect  of  all  these  interpretations  is  to  dismiss  the  works  themselves; 
nothing  in  the  lunettes  as  you  see  them  is  clarified  by  these  associations.  But,  except 
for  the  first,  they  sound  eminently  art  historical,  because  the  museum  guard  wouldn't 
have  thought  of  them.  The  interpretation  I  offered  at  Harvard  has  literary  support, 
even  liturgical  support,  but  the  first  requirement  is  the  fit  with  the  imagery;  the 
imagery  has  to  be  illuminated  rather  than  obfuscated. 

SMITH:  Was  your  essay  on  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment  a  perception  that  started 
from  looking  at  the  picture,  or  were  you  also  reading  in  what  would  become  heretical 
theology? 

STEINBERG:  It  started  from  the  image.  For  years  I  had  been  vaguely  interested  in 
theology,  never  to  the  point  of  reading  very  much  in  it.  It  was  Michelangelo  who 
sucked  me  into  Christian  theology.  I  have  the  feeling  that  Michelangelo  is  one  of  the 
rare,  authentic,  complete  Christians  in  the  history  of  Christianity,  by  which  I  mean  that 
he  is  a  man  who  knows  the  whole  doctrine,  believes  the  whole  doctrine,  and  recreates 
the  whole  doctrine,  restates  it.  In  this  sense  Saint  Augustine  is  a  complete  Christian, 
and  Michelangelo  is  another.  He  may  have  some  problems  with  it,  but  his  sense  of  sin 
is  enormous,  matched  only  by  his  hope  to  be  saved.  He  knows  the  doctrine,  believes 
it,  and  restates  it  in  his  own  idiom.  It  was  from  my  involvement  with  Michelangelo 
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which  began  when  I  was  a  child  that  I  was  drawn  into  reading  Christian  theology. 
And  the  relevance  of  what  I  read  would  be  judged  by  its  compatibility  with  what  I 
could  see  in  the  picture. 

There  was  a  moment  when  I  was  teaching  the  Last  Judgment  at  Hunter 
College.  A  young  woman  was  giving  a  seminar  report.  Discussing  the  Virgin,  who 
sits  next  to  the  Christ  figure,  she  repeated  what  has  been  said  ever  since  Vasari  and 
rehashed  over  and  over  for  five  hundred  years:  that  the  Virgin  cowers  and  shrinks  in 
terror  from  this  terrible  judge.  I  said  to  her,  "Let's  try  it.  Why  don't  you  seat 
yourself  against  that  wall,  and  assume  the  position  of  the  Virgin."  We  held  up  the 
picture  for  her,  and  I  said,  "Now,  build  up  the  pose:  where  are  your  feet,  your 
knees?"  We  proceeded  from  joint  to  joint,  and  all  the  students  got  in  on  it,  and  said, 
"No,  no,  a  little  bit  to  the  left,"  until  she  was  exactly  in  the  posture  of  the  Madonna. 
Then  I  asked,  "How  do  you  feel?  Are  you  shrinking  away?"  And  she  said,  "No,  I  am 
clinging  to  it."  Then  we  all  realized  that  the  Virgin  in  this  Last  Judgment  cleaves  to 
the  Christ  with  every  part  of  her  body,  the  way  you  would  snuggle  up  to  something. 
Only  her  head  turns  away,  because  down  below  there's  an  angel  hauling  up  two  souls 
by  a  rosary,  and  of  course  the  rosary  is  the  prayer  addressed  to  the  Virgin,  which  the 
Virgin  would  surely  acknowledge;  she  wouldn't  ignore  it.  So,  cleaving  to  Christ,  her 
head  alone  turns  aside  to  accept  the  prayer.  You  see  it  when  you  watch  the  pose 
closely  and  reexperience  it  in  your  own  body.  Five  hundred  years  of  literature  about 
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the  Virgin  shrinking  in  fear  from  the  terrible  judge  is  undone  in  five  minutes  if  you 
really  look  and  act  on  your  looking. 

Then  the  students  would  repeat — again  out  of  the  literature — that  the  whole 
thing  is  a  day  of  wrath,  with  all  the  heavenly  choir,  the  circle  of  saints  around  Christ, 
screaming  for  vengeance.  I  had  brought  slides  of  a  lot  of  details  showing  close-ups  of 
all  the  faces,  and  I  said,  "Let's  look  at  them  one  by  one:  Is  this  guy  screaming  for 
vengeance?  No,  he's  not  screaming.  The  lips  are  closed,  the  face  looks  serene."  We 
look  at  the  next  one,  and  the  next,  and  the  next.  We  look  at  all  the  figures  around 
Christ,  and  gradually  the  whole  vengeful  interpretation  collapses.  Looking  at  the 
fresco,  we're  not  sure  what  the  judgment  will  be;  it  could  be  harsh,  it  could  be 
merciful.  It's  in  the  nature  of  the  saints  to  hope  for  mercy.  The  notion  that  the  saints 
want  revenge  comes  out  of  Tertullian;  it's  one  tradition,  but  it's  not  Michelangelo's. 

Then  you  start  reading,  and  you  find  that  Michelangelo's  poetry  allows  no 
trace  of  vengeance  and  punishment;  it's  all  about  mercy.  In  a  sonnet  addressed  to 
Christ,  he  questions  the  doctrine  that  has  the  souls  of  the  damned  eternally  frozen  in 
the  state  in  which  they  died.  If  they  died  unabsolved  with  an  evil  thought,  that's  fixed 
forever.  And  Michelangelo  asks  Christ  whether  the  doctrine  represented  him  fairly. 
Was  it  fair  that  the  soul  should  be  damned  in  eternity  for  this  one  moment?  He  is  not 
quarreling  with  Christ.  He's  questioning  what  he  takes  to  be  a  misrepresentation  of 
Christ. 
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Then  of  course  you  read  the  biography  of  Michelangelo,  and  his  involvement 
with  the  circle  of  Vittoria  Colonna,  the  spiritually  as  they  were  called.  The  great 
influence  here  was  [Juan  de]  Valdes,  a  Spaniard  living  in  Naples  who  had  the  good 
fortune  to  die  just  before  the  Inquisition  got  underway.  He  wrote  101 
Considerations,  one  of  which  says,  "Foolish  men,  beguiled  or  seduced  by  false 
doctrine,  think  that  Christ  is  so  cruel  that  he  would  punish  with  eternal 
damnation" — something  like  that,  I  forget  the  exact  words.  This  was  the  Valdesian 
position,  which  is  also  Erasmian,  in  a  sense.  Erasmus  said  that  the  terrible  hell  about 
which  the  poets  have  written  so  much  is  nothing  but  the  perpetual  anxiety  of  mind 
that  attends  habitual  sin.  Well,  immediately  the  Sorbonne  theologians  clamped  down 
on  Erasmus,  because  that's  heretical,  and  the  irenic  Erasmus,  wanting  no  quarrel, 
rephrased  his  statement — didn't  mean  it  literally,  he  said. 

There  is  a  huge  amount  of  modern  literature  on  the  subject.  It  began  with 
[Delio]  Cantimori's  Eretici  italiani  [1939],  The  Italian  Heretics.  Since  then,  much 
study  has  been  devoted  to  the  Catholic  reform  movement.  The  orthodox  Catholic 
doctrine  about  hell  and  damnation  was  powerfully  reasserted  in  the  1540s  and 
thereafter  by  the  Council  of  Trent,  and  it  became  canonic.  But  the  1530s,  when  the 
Sistine  Last  Judgment  was  being  painted,  are  the  last  phase  of  a  reform  movement 
among  loyal  Catholics,  who  believed  theirs  to  be  true  Catholic  doctrine.  There  is  one 
book,  the  Benefwio  di  Cristo,  which  became  very  influential  in  the  1530s  until  the 
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Theatines  and  other  stern  orders  read  it  closely  and  recognized  it  as  heretical.  The 
book  was  condemned,  and  they  tried  to  destroy  every  copy  of  it.  They  staged  public 
burnings  of  the  Beneficio  di  Cristo.  Otto  Ranke,  the  great  German  historian  writing 
in  the  1840s,  thought  the  book  disappeared  without  a  trace.  Within  ten  or  twenty 
years,  three  copies  were  discovered,  one  in  a  Slovenian  translation,  one  copy  was 
found  in  France,  another  in  England,  in  an  English  translation,  and  now  there's  a 
scholarly  edition  of  it  in  Latin,  Italian,  French,  English,  and  Slovenian.  Of  course  the 
book  is  un-Catholic;  it's  now  known  that  large  chunks  of  it  come  right  out  of  Calvin. 
But  it  was  not  written  with  heretical  intent.  Its  two  authors  thought  they  were 
preaching  true  doctrine.  After  1545  and  the  new  formulations  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  adherents  of  the  spiritual}  would  either  leave  the  church  and  take  flight  to 
Geneva,  or  else  they  would  say,  "That  had  been  my  opinion  and  my  opinion  was 
wrong.  The  judgment  of  the  church  tells  me  what  to  believe." 

People  have  misunderstood  my  original  essay,  "Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment 
as  Merciful  Heresy."  I  have  published  three  papers  on  the  Last  Judgment,  of  which 
that  was  the  first.  My  critics  would  have  me  claim  that  Michelangelo  smuggled 
heresy  into  the  Sistine  Chapel  right  under  the  nose  of  the  Pope.  This  is  nonsense. 
Michelangelo  knew  himself  to  be  a  loyal  son  of  the  church.  He  painted  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  authentic  Christian  doctrine,  and  he  painted  it  under  Pope  Paul  III, 
who  felt  warm  admiration  and  affection  for  Michelangelo.  When  Michelangelo 
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receives  a  crate  of  oranges  from  Florence,  he  picks  thirty-three  and  sends  them  as  a 
gift  to  the  Pope,  and  the  Pope  writes  back  to  say  they  were  very  good.  (It  had  to  be 
thirty-three  for  the  years  Christ  spent  on  earth.)  So  they  were  on  good  terms,  and 
Paul  III  had  such  confidence  in  Michelangelo — not  only  as  the  greatest  of  artists,  but 
as  fellow  Christian — that  he  defended  Michelangelo  in  all  his  decisions  and  conflicts. 
It  was  not  until  after  the  death  of  Pope  Paul  that  the  objections  to  Michelangelo's 
work  were  publicly  aired — accusations  of  heterodoxy,  if  not  of  heresy. 

I  claim  that  the  outstanding  monument  of  the  reformist  phase  of  Catholic 
thinking  that  peaks  in  the  1530s — before  the  reestablishment  of  the  Inquisition,  before 
the  founding  of  the  Jesuit  order,  and  before  the  Council  of  Trent — is  not  the 
Beneficio  di  Cristo,  but  Michelangelo's  Last  Judgment.  Yet  my  colleagues  seem  to 
misread  what  I  said.  One  of  them  wrote:  "That  Michelangelo  cunningly,  knowingly, 
insinuates  heretical  doctrines  under  the  Pope's  nose  is  beyond  belief."  And  so  it 
would  be,  had  I  suggested  it.  What  I  did  say  came  to  me  from  the  image.  Where 
Vasari  describes  Christ's  face  as  angry  and  of  "horrible  aspect,"  I  saw  "grave, 
unsearchable  features" — and  this  in  a  picture  where  the  saved  vastly  outnumber  the 
rest,  where  the  Virgin  is  not  recoiling  in  fear,  and  the  saints  around  Christ  and  Mary 
are  not  visibly  demanding  revenge:  this  is  all  literature,  and  bad  literature,  but  it  has 
dominated  art-historical  writing  for  centuries. 

SMITH:  Who  are  your  interlocutors — the  people  with  whom  you  can  discuss  your 
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ideas  as  they  are  in  development? 

STEINBERG:  Very  few.  It's  rarely  that  I  get  to  talk  seriously  about  art-historical 
problems.  I  have  one  good  friend.  He's  Swiss  and  lives  in  Germany — we'll  get  back 
to  him  in  a  moment.  In  describing  the  Last  Judgment ,  I  pointed  out  that  Vasari  has 
the  upper  reaches  of  the  fresco  teaming  with  saints  in  heaven  as  a  reward,  he  says,  for 
their  works.  I  asked  myself,  Why  does  Vasari  say  as  a  reward  for  their  works?  The 
picture  doesn't  show  what  they're  rewarded  for.  But  Vasari  finished  his  first-edition 
manuscript  in  1547,  the  year  when  the  earliest  pronouncements  on  doctrine  were 
issued  by  the  Council  of  Trent.  The  first  pronouncement  condemned  the  notion  that 
men  are  saved  only  by  faith,  sola  fides.  The  Council  asserted  that  you  are  saved  by 
both  faith  and  works.  Henceforth  any  denial  that  works  cooperate  in  securing 
salvation  became  anti-Catholic  and  heretical.  So  Vasari  says  of  Michelangelo's  saints 
in  heaven  that  they  are  up  there  as  a  reward  for  their  works.  I  thought,  Aha,  Vasari  is 
Michelangelo's  friend.  He  loves  the  Last  Judgment,  and  wants  it  safe  from  all  the 
criticism  that's  being  hurled  at  it.  So,  within  the  year  of  the  promulgation  of  that  faith 
and  works  doctrine  by  the  Council,  Vasari  throws  in  "as  a  reward  for  their  works,"  to 
make  the  fresco  a  sound  Catholic  painting.  Now,  my  friend  and  I  were  talking  about 
the  Last  Judgment,  and  he  raised  some  objections  to  my  thoughts  that  were  not  easy 
to  answer,  but  on  this  point  he  came  around.  First  he  said,  "But  you  can  see  them 
rewarded  for  their  works;  they  show  all  the  instruments  of  their  martyrdoms."  I 
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pointed  out  that  martyrdom  is  not  works,  but  an  act  of  faith.  And  the  display  of  the 
instruments  is  evidence  of  their  faith.  He  said,  "Oh,  I  see.  Then  you  are  right  ."  That, 
for  me,  was  a  happy  outcome,  because  most  of  the  time  it  is  1  learning  from  him. 
SMITH:  Is  he  an  art  historian? 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  Alexander  Perrig  is  one  of  the  best,  thinking  art  historians 
around,  but  not  that  involved  with  theology,  he  does  other  things.  So  he  is  one  man 
that  I  talk  to;  one  with  whom  I  have  had  long  debates,  sometimes  by  letter.  I  have 
had  that  pleasure  occasionally  with  others.  Carlo  Pedretti,  the  Leonardo  scholar,  has 
been  a  friend,  and  we  have  had  good  exchanges.  He  is  a  courteous  man.  When  he 
disagrees  with  me,  when  I  have  been  superficial  or  uninformed  (as  when  I  reviewed 
one  of  his  books  on  Leonardo),  he  has  the  most  delicate  way  of  pointing  it  out.  I  get 
it,  but  it's  done  very  tenderly.  Unfortunately,  we  live  far  apart  and  don't  often 
communicate. 

Carlo  Bertelli  is  another  Italian  friend.  I  had  come  to  believe  that  the 
trapezoid  space  we  actually  see  in  Leonardo's  Last  Supper — a  rectangle  transformed 
by  perspective — was  meant  to  evoke  the  polygonal  apse  of  the  church,  so  that  it 
symbolizes  the  creation  of  the  church,  just  as  the  dining  table  at  this  moment 
transfigures  into  the  first  Christian  altar.  But  no  colleague  would  buy  that  idea, 
except  Carlo  Bertelli,  who  steered  me  to  a  text,  St.  Jerome's  interpretation  of  the 
gospel  passage  that  describes  the  Last  Supper  taken  in  an  "upper  room."  St.  Jerome 
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explains  that  this  upper  room  signifies  "the  higher  way"  and  "the  amplitude  of  the 
church." 

Then  Bertelli  alerted  me  to  an  article  that  documents  the  use  of  millefleurs 
tapestries  to  symbolize  paradise.  Such  tapestries  line  the  walls  in  Leonardo's  Last 
Supper,  confirming  my  hunch  that  Leonardo's  ambiguous  space  alludes  to  the  church 
apse  as  paradise.  The  hunch  had  come  from  the  picture.  It  was  Bertelli  who  took  it 
seriously  enough  to  hand  me  supporting  texts.  When  there  is  no  one  else,  one  such 
friend  makes  a  lot  of  difference. 

If  I  think  hard  I  can  recall  other  instances  of  friendly  professional 
conversation,  but  they  are  rare.  I  enjoy  shop  talk.  At  a  MacArthur  Fellows  reunion  I 
sat  with  the  mathematician  Mitchell  Feigenbaum  and  urged  him  to  tell  me  about  chaos 
theory,  which  he  did  with  great  charity.  After  listening  to  him  for  twenty  minutes,  I 
suggested  that  the  word  "chaos"  was  a  misnomer.  "True,"  he  said,  "but  the  man  who 
introduced  the  term  wanted  something  dramatic  to  draw  attention."  That  was  fun. 
But  I  get  less  and  less  of  such  conversation. 

SMITH:  Are  there  theologians  you  communicate  with,  either  here  in  New  York  or 
through  correspondence? 

STEINBERG:  I  had  met  the  theologian  David  Tracy  in  Chicago,  and  he  encouraged 
me  to  call  him  if  I  had  problems — any  day  at  midnight,  because  he  is  a  night  owl,  like 
me.  During  the  three  years  I  worked  on  the  second  part  of  The  Sexuality  of  Christ  I 
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would  sometimes  call  him,  and  we  would  have  long  talks  on  the  phone.  He  was  wise 
and  friendly  and  unfailingly  helpful.  But  after  my  book  appeared,  I  never  heard  from 
him  again,  nor  he  from  me.  The  book  (or  its  author)  may  have  turned  him  off 

Then  there  is  John  O'Malley;  he's  a  Jesuit  scholar-historian.  He  has  written 
some  very  important  books,  and  at  crucial  moments  he  was  marvelously  forthcoming, 
with  answers  to  questions,  criticism,  encouragement.  The  sort  of  interchange  I  once 
had  with  him — unfortunately  no  longer — is  something  I  dearly  wish  1  had  more  of.  I 
have  a  fantasy  that  there  are  people  who  enjoy  it  continually,  but  I  have  been  denied 
that  blessing. 

SMITH:  You  were  studying  in  the  graduate  program  at  CUNY  with  Milton  Brown, 
and  I  guess  John  Rewald  was  also  involved? 

STEINBERG:  No,  that  was  reported  in  the  Times  the  other  day  and  it's  incorrect;  it 
was  Milton  Brown  and  I,  the  two  of  us  set  up  the  program.  Rewald  was  hired 
thereafter. 

SMITH:  The  two  of  you.  Did  you  have  the  idea  of  setting  up  a  center  for  an 
alternative  approach  to  art  history? 

STEINBERG:  Not  at  that  time.  My  personal  approach  had  nothing  to  do  with  that. 
City  University  had  the  money  to  found  a  graduate  center,  and  the  chancellor  had  just 
combined  all  the  city  colleges  into  one  major  university.  There  was  to  be  an  art 
history  program,  but  New  York  already  had  two  of  the  major  art  history  programs  in 
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the  world — NYU's  Institute  of  Fine  Arts  and  Columbia,  and  it  was  obvious  that  we 
could  never  match  what  these  two  institutions  had  in  terms  of  faculty,  prestige,  or 
library  resources.  However,  there  were  three  areas  which  they  really  didn't  serve:  one 
was  American  art,  and  Milton  Brown  of  course  is  one  of  the  founders  of  the  scholarly 
study  of  American  art  history.  Also  modern  art,  especially  twentieth-century  art,  and 
.  .  .  what  was  the  third  area?  Oh  yes,  criticism — I'd  almost  forgotten.  These  three 
areas  we  felt  were  not  properly  served  at  that  time.  Of  course,  this  has  changed.  But 
at  that  time  there  was  very  little  graduate  study  of  modern  art,  including  such  things 
as  photography.  We  felt  that  by  specializing  in  those  three  areas:  nineteenth  and 
twentieth-century  art,  all  American  art,  and  criticism  (what  now  is  called  theory, 
which  also  wasn't  being  handled  by  anybody  else),  we  could  fill  a  real  gap.  As  for 
library  resources,  since  we  were  right  by  the  New  York  Public  Library,  and 
arrangements  were  made  to  privilege  our  graduate  students  in  using  it— well,  that  was 
a  resource  that  could  surpass  even  Columbia  and  the  Institute.  So  that  was  the  idea. 
Milton  Brown  suggested  early  on  that  we  bring  Rewald  into  the  program.  Rewald 
was  then  teaching  at  Chicago  and  commuting  between  New  York  to  Chicago.  He 
came  in  at  the  start,  but  he  was  not  involved  in  the  planning.  And  my  personal 
attitudes  did  not  enter  into  the  planning. 

SMITH:  At  Pennsylvania,  did  you  have  the  idea  that  you  could  create  a  program  that 
would  attract  students  to  a  more  visual  approach  to  art  history? 
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STEINBERG:  I  was  never  an  organizer  or  administrator,  and  it  was  never  my 
inclination  or  my  talent  to  impose  a  point  of  view  on  a  program.  I  will  tell  you  in  a 
moment  about  a  conversation  I  had  with  [Vartan]  Gregorian,  who  was  the  Dean  of 
Arts  and  Sciences  at  the  time  I  was  appointed.  I  just  did  my  work  and  perhaps 
influenced  a  few  students,  but  there  was  no  idea  of  affecting  the  department  or  its 
direction  in  any  way.  Gregorian  then  became  provost,  and  it  had  been  assumed  that 
he  would  become  the  next  president,  but  he  was  passed  over.  Soon  after,  as  you 
probably  know,  he  became  president  of  the  New  York  Public  Library.  I  met  with  him 
a  couple  of  times  when  he  was  in  New  York,  and  once  I  said  to  him,  "Greg,  tell  me 
honestly,  weren't  you  disappointed  in  me?"  I  thought  he  must  have  hoped  and 
expected  that  I  would  somehow  energize  the  department  and  change  it.  I  did  nothing 
of  the  kind.  He  answered,  "At  first  I  was,  but  then  I  understood  what  you  were 
doing,"  and  (this  is  verbatim)  "I  realized  that  my  only  obligation  to  you  was  to  protect 
you.  You  may  remember  that  you  were  almost  never  put  on  committees.  When  your 
name  came  up  for  committee  work,  I'd  say,  'leave  him  alone,  he  has  other  things  to 
do.'" 

I  liked  and  respected  John  McCoubrey,  but  Philip  Rieff,  who  was  largely 
instrumental  in  bringing  me  to  Penn,  described  McCoubrey  to  me  as  a  disappointed 
man.  He  had  the  worst  case  of  writer's  block  I  have  ever  known  Long  before,  he 
was  let  go  from  Yale,  his  alma  mater.  And  that  wound  never  healed.  A  little  book  he 
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had  published  on  American  art  was  panned  in  the  Art  Bulletin,  and  instead  of  sticking 
with  it,  reasserting  his  point  of  view  until  he  established  it  in  the  field,  he  retreated  like 
a  wounded  animal  and  couldn't  publish  anymore.  I  tried  at  first  to  encourage  him. 
He  had  opened  the  whole  field  of  Turner  iconography.  For  twenty  years  he  was 
teaching  the  subject,  and  he  would  tell  me  ruefully  how  his  former  students  were  now 
publishing  his  material.  The  editor  of  Art  in  America,  Betsy  Baker,  told  me  they 
would  love  to  have  a  piece  from  McCoubrey.  I  said  to  him,  "John,  couldn't  you  just 
write  a  sort  of  preliminary  statement,  that  there  is  important  iconography  in  Turner 
which  has  been  ignored  by  formalist  criticism?"  He  thought  I  was  nagging.  This  also 
happened  with  Charles  Minott,  so  there  was  little  intellectual  exchange  with  my 
colleagues.  I  certainly  would  never  have  been  able  to  influence  them. 
SMITH:  So  your  intellectual  community  remained  in  Manhattan,  then? 
STEINBERG:  Yes. 

SMITH:  And  you  still  had  your  apartment  here,  I  presume9 
STEINBERG:  Yes.  I  commuted.  For  two  years  I  tried  to  maintain  a  small 
pied-a-terre  in  Philadelphia.  The  first  year  I  even  thought  I  would  have  to  move 
there,  because  Philip  Rieff  said  to  me,  "You  know,  it's  a  matter  of  commitment."  But 
I  discovered  that  I  was  dying  of  loneliness.  I  would  be  in  Philadelphia — at  that  time 
something  like  three  days  a  week — and  every  night  I  would  work  in  my  office  until  10 
P.M.  when  they  closed  the  building.  Then  I  would  walk  home  to  my  little  apartment 
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and  read  myself  to  sleep.  For  a  long  time  I  thought  this  was  me,  but  I  have  since 
learned  that  it's  universal  at  Penn.  There  is  no  intellectual  community  at  Penn;  it's  a 
commuter  university.  Many  of  the  professors  don't  live  in  the  city;  after  classes,  they 
light  out  to  join  their  families  in  the  suburbs.  I  was  a  single  man  by  that  time,  and  I 
don't  frequent  singles'  bars,  and  I'm  no  good  at  picking  people  up.  After  two  years  I 
decided  that  I  would  only  commute,  and  that  was  it. 
[Tape  VII,  Side  Two] 

STEINBERG:  Since  my  retirement,  I've  been  invited  back  to  Philadelphia  only 
once — by  a  former  Harvard  professor  who  had  come  to  Penn  on  the  promise  of  a 
department  he  could  build  up  for  the  kind  of  medical  research  he  was  doing.  He  was 
surprised  by  the  lack  of  intellectual  community  at  Penn.  Coming  from  Harvard  he 
missed  it.  His  letter  said,  "You  have  been  recommended  to  me  as  one  of  the  few 
intellectuals  that  Penn  had,  and  I  would  like  you  to  come  up  and  give  a  lecture." 
That's  the  only  time  I  was  invited  back. 

But  there  was  one  moment  during  my  tenure  at  Penn  which  I  treasure.  I  was 
speaking  to  the  provost  on  behalf  of  a  student,  Keith  Shaw,  who  I  thought  was  doing 
important  work  on  [Andrea]  Mantegna,  and  the  provost  wanted  to  know  what 
Keith's  work  was  about.  I  said,  "Well,  it's  rather  technical."  And  he  said,  "No, 
please  tell  me."  I  still  demurred:  "It  might  take  twenty  minutes."  He  said  go  ahead. 
Then  I  spelled  out  exactly  what  Keith  was  doing;  it  had  to  do  with  the  date  of 
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Mantegna's  birth,  which  for  centuries  has  been  wrongly  given  as  143 1.  Mantegna's 
death  in  1506  is  well-documented,  but  where  does  that  birthdate  come  from?  Keith 
reexamined  the  sources,  and  proved  that  Mantegna's  astonishing  Paduan  frescoes 
(begun  in  1448)  were  produced  by  a  young  man  at  least  three  years  older  than  had 
been  thought.  Certain  biographical  puzzles  began  to  makes  sense.  For  instance:  We 
know  that  Mantegna  was  called  as  an  expert  witness  to  adjudicate  the  worth  of  an  art 
work  for  which,  in  the  patron's  opinion,  the  artist  was  asking  too  much.  Mantegna  is 
quoted  as  one  of  the  experts.  But  according  to  the  143 1  chronology  he  would  have 
been  nineteen  or  twenty  years  old  then.  Now,  Mantegna  may  have  been  a  child 
prodigy  and  a  genius,  but  for  that  kind  of  thing  you  don't  summon  a  Wunderkind,  you 
call  an  experienced  professional. 
SMITH:  Yes. 

STEINBERG:  So,  all  his  several  litigations  and  all  his  works  and  his  relations  with 
the  younger  Giovanni  Bellini,  everything  is  recast.  And  Keith  traced  that  improbable 
birthdate  back  to  its  murky  source  and  proved  that  it  was  worthiness.  The  provost 
wanted  to  get  the  nitty-gritty.  Okay,  I  gave  him  twenty  minutes  of  it.  But  this  was  a 
rare  exception  during  my  sixteen  years  at  Penn. 

In  my  earlier  student  days,  it  was  different.  Once,  while  in  Rome,  I  met  with 
Alfred  Fraser,  who  died  recently,  quite  young,  as  a  Columbia  professor.  He  was 
staying,  like  me,  at  the  American  Academy,  and  as  we  were  talking  I  asked  him  about 
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his  dissertation.  He  was  writing  about  the  cult  of  Hercules  and  its  influence  on 
Christianity.  He  said,  "Do  you  really  want  to  know?"  1  said  yes,  and  after  dinner  we 
went  to  his  room.  For  three  hours  we  sat  there,  while  he  gave  me  the  gist  of  his 
dissertation.  I  remember  this  as  a  shining  moment. 

SMITH:  Though  of  course  the  ideal  of  scholarly  life  is  this  exchange,  but  many 
people  claim  that  that  kind  of  exchange  doesn't  happen  as  much  as  they  would  like  it 
to  happen. 

STEINBERG:  You  have  heard  this  before? 
SMITH:  Yes. 

STEINBERG:  I  miss  it  sorely.  There's  loneliness  in  the  work  1  do  .  .  .  and  I  am  a 
blabbermouth.  A  student  once  asked,  "Do  you  mind  me  picking  your  brains?"  I  said, 
"No  need  to;  it  runs  a  natural  leak."  When  I  get  a  thought  1  can't  wait  to  tell 
somebody  about  it,  and,  fortunately,  Sheila  comes  twice  a  week,  and  immediately  I 
tell  her  my  latest,  and  that's  a  help,  just  to  be  able  to  bounce  it  off  another  human 
intelligence. 

SMITH:  I  wonder  if  that  ideal  has  always  been  an  illusion,  or  is  there  something 
particular  to  American  academic  life  that  gets  in  the  way? 
STEINBERG:  It's  not  been  an  illusion.  If  you  look  at  the  correspondence  of 
Erasmus  of  Rotterdam,  the  correspondence  of  Balzac.  Now  they  are  publishing  the 
letters  of  Virginia  Woolf.  I  have  some  of  these  editions — much  of  that  kind  of  letter 
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writing  is  shop  talk  with  fellow  scholars.  Freud's  letters  for  instance.  I  don't  know 
how  much  of  that  is  being  done  any  more:  first  the  telephone,  and  then  the  fax,  and 
e-mail  and  the  interruptions  .  .  .  there  isn't  much  letter  writing.  Although  I  recently 
heard  from  a  woman  psychologist  who  had  a  long  exchange  about  Freud  with 
Frederick  Crews.  For  a  couple  of  months  they  were  daily  exchanging  e-mails  or 
faxes.  So  it  goes  on.  I  am  glad  not  to  be  wired,  because  I  don't  want  to  be 
interrupted  all  the  time.  If  I  had  e-mail  or  fax,  I  might  hear  every  day  from  my  friend 
Perrig  ...  I  wrote  him  a  four-page,  single-spaced  letter  about  a  problem  in  one  of 
his  essays,  where  our  views  differed.  But  the  denouement  was  not  another  letter  from 
him  but  a  phone  call. 

SMITH:  Well,  of  course  a  phone  call  at  least  is  a  form  of  exchange.  Maybe  you 
don't  think  your  ideas  through  as  much  as  you  would  if  you  were  writing. 
STEINBERG:  Actually,  six  weeks  had  gone  by  since  my  letter  to  him  and  I  didn't 
hear,  and  I  thought  maybe  he  had  taken  umbrage,  because  I  indicated  where  I 
disagreed  with  his  interpretation.  When  his  call  came,  1  rejoiced  and  said  "I  was 
afraid  you  had  taken  offense."  He  just  laughed  and  said,  "On  the  contrary.  I  read 
your  letter  and  realized  how  much  thinking  you'd  done,  and  how  I  had  missed  this 
and  that,  and  I  felt  I  really  had  to  think  it  through  before  answering."  That  was  very 
good. 

SMITH:  Of  course  a  distinguishing  feature  of  contemporary  scholarship  is  that  so 
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much  is  now  printed  that  for  one  to  remain  current  with  any  given  topic  requires 
reading  vast  amounts  of  literature,  much  of  which,  as  in  any  time,  is  perhaps  not  very 
good.  You  have  kept  focused  on  the  Italian  Renaissance,  but  you  have  also  written 
on  Picasso,  and  on  Velazquez.  I  wonder  what  led  you  to  Velazquez,  what  drew  you 
west,  to  Spain,  and  also  how  you  handle  the  question  of  keeping  abreast  of  that 
literature,  to  the  degree  that  you  could  write  something  without  feeling  you  were 
going  off  too  much  on  a  limb? 

STEINBERG:  I  am  trying  to  remember  now  how  I  got  involved  with  Velazquez. 
It's  always  the  painting,  the  work,  and  usually  what  has  to  happen  is  that  a  problem 
formulates  itself  in  my  mind,  which  very  often  takes  the  form  of  a  disparity  between 
what  I  think  I  know,  what  I  have  read  or  heard,  and  what  I  see  in  the  painting.  For 
instance,  I  remember  looking  at  a  Cezanne  watercolor,  a  still  life,  and  being  enchanted 
by  it.  Then,  after  a  while,  I  said  to  myself,  "There's  not  a  word  I  could  think  of  to  say 
about  it."  Kenneth  Clark  published  a  book  called  Looking  at  Pictures,  a  collection  of 
BBC  radio  talks  he  had  given  on  individual  paintings,  and  in  the  preface  he  talks 
about  "principles  of  selection."  He  said  there  were  certain  works,  like  Raphael's 
Sistine  Madonna  in  Dresden,  which  may  well  be  the  greatest  picture  in  the  world,  but 
the  ideas  he  had  about  it  wouldn't  fill  a  postcard,  so  that's  not  something  he  writes 
about.  I  had  exactly  that  sensation  looking  at  the  Cezanne  watercolor.  It  has  to 
stimulate  what  you  can  articulate,  put  into  words. 
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I  can  tell  you  how  I  got  involved  with  [Filippo]  Lippi:  I  was  in  the  London 
National  Gallery,  admiring  a  large,  crescent-shaped  Annunciation,  and  all  of  a  sudden 
noticed  something  I  had  never  seen  before  in  my  life:  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Ghost  at 
the  Annunciation  always  hovers  above,  or  arrives  from  on  high,  it's  always  aloft.  In 
this  Lippi  painting,  the  dove  was  right  opposite  the  Virgin's  belly,  and  that  seemed 
strange.  I  went  up  closer  and  saw  a  stream  of  gold  particles  moving  from  the  dove's 
head  and  beak  towards  the  Virgin's  belly.  Looking  closer  I  saw  that  the  Virgin's 
gown  was  slit  and  from  this  slit  issued  a  burst  of  responsive  golden  rays.  It  occurred 
to  me  that  Lippi  must  have  been  thinking  about  the  actual  mechanics  of  the 
impregnation  and  that  he  was  analogizing  it  to  the  reception  of  light. 

I  remembered  reading  a  book  on  the  physiology  of  vision  and  the  history  of 
interpretations  of  what  vision  is.  From  antiquity  down  there  had  been  two  theories: 
we  see  by  extramission,  or  else  by  intromission.  Extramission  held  that  seeing  is  a 
kind  of  emanation  from  the  eye  out,  whereas  intromission,  which  was  Aristotle's 
view,  held  that  the  eye  was  a  passive  receptor  of  rays  coming  from  the  object  beheld. 
I  remembered,  too,  that  Roger  Bacon  in  the  thirteenth  century  had  tried  to  synthesize 
these  two  interpretations:  an  emanation  from  the  eye  readies  the  space  before  it  and 
makes  it  receptive  to  the  incoming  rays.  Since  light  is  the  noblest  of  all  physical 
substances,  it  was  traditionally  associated  with  the  Virgin  conception.  The  Holy 
Spirit  was  said  to  have  penetrated  the  closed  womb  as  light  penetrates  a  glass  or 
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crystal  vessel,  that  is,  without  fracture.  This,  I  thought,  is  what  Lippi  must  be  doing, 
you  see;  he  is  analogizing  the  physical  entry  into  the  virginal  womb  to  the  way  in 
which  light  is  received  responsively  by  the  eye. 

But  I  didn't  know  how  to  make  the  connection  from  Filippo  Lippi  to  Roger 
Bacon,  a  Franciscan  scholar  in  thirteenth-century  Oxford.  After  a  talk  I  had  given  in 
Boston,  I  mentioned  this  as  one  of  the  problems  that  I  put  aside.  Sam  Edgerton  came 
up  to  me  after  the  lecture  in  great  excitement  and  asked,  Had  I  been  reading  Saint 
Antoninus  lately?  I  admitted  that  I  had  not,  and  he  said  Antoninus'  Summa,  written  in 
mid-fifteenth  century  Florence,  was  full  of  Baconian  optics.  We  talked,  and  then  I 
proposed  we  collaborate,  which  we  did.  We  published  in  two  parts,  and  Edgerton 
showed  that  Roger  Bacon's  theory  of  vision  was  well-known  in  Lippi's  Florence. 
Not  only  does  Saint  Antoninus  refer  to  it;  even  more  interesting,  [Lorenzo]  Ghiberti 
does,  and  that  brings  us  within  Filippo  Lippi's  circle.  So  Edgerton  closed  the 
connection,  and  eventually  took  the  matter  much  further. 

I  began  to  see  Lippi  as  a  thoughtful,  original  painter.  He  painted  eight  or  nine 
Annunciations,  each  one  different.  He  is  constantly  re-thinking  the  subject.  This  is 
very  much  in  the  spirit  of  the  Renaissance.  When  the  Virgin  says,  "How  shall  this  be, 
seeing  that  I  know  not  a  man?"  the  angel  says  to  her,  'The  Holy  Ghost  will  come 
upon  thee  and  will  overshadow  thee."  Well,  to  "come  upon"  and  "to  overshadow"  is 
not  to  penetrate.  In  other  words,  the  angel  evades  the  question.  She  wants  to  know 
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how  it  will  be.  And  he  gives  her  two  active  verbs,  neither  of  which  approaches  the 
body.  The  Renaissance  artist  joins  the  Virgin  in  wondering  about  the  how,  accepting 
the  mystery,  but  at  the  same  time  wanting  to  rationalize  it.  So  I  got  involved  with 
Lippi,  and  it's  the  only  time  I  have  collaborated  with  a  colleague. 
SMITH:  There  of  course  you  were  still  dealing  with  a  body  of  literature  that  you 
have  been  reading  in  for  fifty  years. 

STEINBERG:  Yes,  but  I  can't  even  trace  the  book  I  had  read  on  the  physiology  of 
vision;  it  was  a  little  Penguin  which  has  been  out  of  print  for  fifty  years  I  can't  even 
remember  the  author  or  the  exact  title.  But  it  was  from  this  book  that  I  learned  about 
intromission  and  extramission,  and  about  Roger  Bacon's  attempt  to  fuse  them.  From 
Edgerton,  who  had  long  been  involved  with  these  problems,  I  learned  about  the  vast 
literature  on  the  subject.  An  American  scholar,  [David  C]  Lindberg,  has  written 
several  books  on  the  history  of  optics,  from  the  ancients  through  the  Arab 
philosophers,  to  early  modern.  I  was  quite  ignorant  of  the  subject.  I  had  the  initial 
insight,  but  I  didn't  know  how  to  lock  it  in  historically.  Edgerton  was  able  to  do  it. 
Now  it's  in  the  literature,  and  it's  a  wonderful  thing  that  these  fragile  gold  particles 
have  survived. 

That's  how  it  usually  happens.  I  look  at  a  painting  and  suddenly  see  an 
anomaly:  How  come  the  dove  of  the  Holy  Ghost  is  down  at  this  level?  This  has 
never  happened  before  or  since.  The  Holy  Ghost  does  not  usually  abase  himself 
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physically  to  that  extent.  And  it  was  that  perception  of  an  anomaly  that  started  me 
looking  closer  and  then  thinking  about  it,  and  then  a  memory  of  something  I  had  read 
fell  into  place.  But  for  me  the  initial  signal  always  comes  out  of  the  work.  And  so  it 
did  with  Velasquez.  I  started  in  puzzlement  over  his  little  Christ  in  the  House  of 
Martha  and  Mary  in  London,  but  that's  another  long  story. 
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